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THIS Publication is principally intended for 
the accommodation of Teachers of Elocu- 
tion, and of TouNG Persons, who are ia the 
course of their Education j yet to Readers 

of every class to the private Citizen, and to 

the Christian, as well as to the advanced Scho- 
lar, and to the Orator....at presents an agreea- 
ble companion, particularly suited to fill up 
short intervals of accidental leisure.. 

A GENERAL VIEW of the Variety comprehend 
ded in this volume, with the names of the Au^ 
thors from whose works extracts have been 
made, so far as they could be ascertained with 
certainty, is exhibited in the following Table 
OF Contents* 

The Dissertation on Oratorical Deliv- 
ery, and the Outlines of Gesture, whi<;h are 
A 2 



6 ADVERTISEMENT, 

prefixed, are mostly abstracted from Chapman's 
Orator, and are fuller and more minute, it is 
believed, than what is commonly to be met ynth 
in compihtions of this sort* 

Living Authors, it is hoped, vnUl not be 
dbpleased that useful and elegant passages have 
been borrowed of them, since, as they wrote to 
reform and improve the age, they will perceive 
at once, that to place their most important in« 
structions, and salutary admonitions, in the 
hands of Toung Persons, and to adapt them to 
the use of Schools and Academies, is to con- 
tribute most e£fectually to the accomplishment 
of their benevolent design. The worka them- 
selves at large are so voluminous and expensive, 
as to be precluded from a general circulation..... 
extracts, therefore, are highly expedient, or ra- 
ther absolutely necessary. 
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. • Readings Recitationy Declamation^ and Oratory* 

THE general objects of public speaking are, in- 
struction, persuasion, or entertainment* These ob- 
jects are sometimes kept distinct, sometimes they are 
combined in various proportions* * 

In their various modes of exercise, these objects 
will attain their ends, that is» succeed in influen- 
cing the hearer in the degree proposed, not only by 
the interesting matter which may be« presented to 
hi m^ but also by the manner in which it is presented^ 
The manner is called the delivery* And the advan- 
tages of good delivery are such, as to conceal in some 
degree the blemishes of the composition, or the mat- 
ter delivered, and to add lustre to its beauties ; in so 
much, that a good composition, well delivered, shall^ 
with any popular audience, succeed better in its ob- 
ject, whether that be instruction, persuasion, or en- 
tertainment, than a superior composition not deliver- 
ed so well* 

The modes adopted in public speaking are, read- 
ing, recitation* declamation* oratory, and acting* Of 
which, the three first are often practised for the pur- 
pose of exercise or preparation, as well as on real oc« 
casions. 

B ^ 



14 A piSSEKTATION ON 

Beading may be defined, the art of delivering writ- 
ten language with propriety, force, and elegance.— 
This, if not the simplest mode of public speaking, is, 
annong cultivated nations, the most useful and the 
easiest* Because, any man can, in this mode, deliver 
the sentiments of the wisest of all ages and nations, 
in language already prepared and approved ; and the 
public speaWr has, on ordinary occasions, only to pro- 
nounce intelligibiy^ what he has before him ; or, if 
he would perfectly discharge his office on higher oc- 
cask>ns, impressively^ Beading may be described 
under the following kinds, beginning from that which 
requires the lowest eflforts of the talents of delivery, 
and proceeding to that which requires the highest. 
The scale of reading, will then be disposed thus : 
1. Intelligible. 2. Correct. 3. Impressive. 4. Rbet- * 
orical. 5. Draihatic« 6. Epic. 

The lowe^ degree of reading aloud for the infor- 
mation of others, which can be adtnitted as oseful to 
the public, is that which \h t^vatA intelligihle read- 
ing. To a reader of this class, the following are the 
only requisites, good articulation, proper attention to 
pauses and accent9, and sufficient effort of voice, to 
render himself audible to all concerned. 

To the articulation, pauses, accent, and efforts of 
voice, necessary to render a reader fully intelligible, 
Uie correct reader muat add something more ; the 
additional requisites for him are emphasis, purity of 
pronunciation, and suitable demeanor. 1^ correct 
reader must evince his own just conception of what 
he reads, by applying proper emphases, which serve 
as touches of light in a picture to bring forwar-d the 
principal objects. He must study purity of pronun- 
ciation, that he may not offend^ and distract the at- 
tention of his hearera, by diverting it froni his sub- 
ject, and turning it upon himself. Upon'this princi- 
ple, it is necessary that he be most careful not to of- 
fend by affectation ; which; even in a greater degree 
than provincial vulgarity Itself, di?;tu?rbs the attention 
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from the proper objects of public speaking, persua* 
sion, and instruction. 

In addition to the requisites necessary to the cor» 
rect reader, the impressive reader must possess the 
fallowing: expression of the voice, expression of 
countenance, direction of the eye, variety of manner 
as to rapidity of delivery, and rhetorical pauses.— . 
Hence, impressive reading comprehends two entire 
divisions of the art of delivery, the modulation of 
the voice, and the expression of the countenance ; of 
gesture, the third division, it partakes but little, and 
that litde, is very different from what is proper for 
oratory. 

Within the whole range, through which the exer* 
eise of this valu;^le talent, the art of reading, is ex- 
tended, impressive reading will be found no where 
so requisite, as in delivering the Scriptures. Their 
composition is of that original anc) various character, 
which demands every effort on his part, who is call- 
ed upon to deliver them for the instruction of others* 
Hardly is there a chapter, which does not contain 
something, which requires the most impressive read« 
ing; as remonstrance, threatening, command, en- 
couragement, sublime description, awful judgements. 
The narrative is interrupted by frequent and often 
unexpected transitions ; by bold and unusual fig- 
ures ; and by precepts of most extensive application, 
and most admirable use. 

In the narrative, the reader should deliver himself 
with a suitable simplicity and gravity of demeanor. 
In the transitions, which are often rapid, he should 
manifest a quick conception, and by rhetorical pau- 
ses and suitable changes of voice, express and render , 
intelligible, the new matter or change of scene* In 
the figurative ' and sublime, which every where 
abound, his voice should be sonorous, and his coun- 
tenance expressive of the elevatimi of his subject. In 
the precepts, he should deliver himself with judge- 
ment and discretion ; and when he repeats the words 
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and precepts, as recorded of our Lord himself, with 
more distinguished mildness, mingled with dignified 
authority. Such reading, would be a perpetual and 
luminous con^mentary on the Sacred Writings ; and 
would convey more solid information, than the most 
learned and brilliant sermons. 

If to the impressive stile of reading, be added such 
a degree of acquaintance with the subject, us that it 
shall be nearly committed to memoryi and that it be 
also accompanied with gesture to a certain degree, 
and more decided expression of the eyes and counte- 
nance, it constitutes a more forcible stile, which may 
be termed rhetorical rtvidm^. This stile of reading 
is adapted to popular discourses from the pulpit, 
which if intended to be so delivered, should be com-* 
posed in aU the form of a regular oration. Because^ 
as one subject of discourse, requires a different stile 
of composition, it Requires also a different manner of 
reading. Correct reading suits a discourse on evi- 
dences ; impressive reading* on exhortation f and rhe^ 
torical reading, those subjects which call for the 
higher exertions of pulpit eloquence^ as funeral ora- 
tions, great public occasions, the solicitation of alms 
for useful charities, and in all discourses where the 
orator has to excite passion and emotion. Public 
reading within these limits, xnW be found, if not ca* 
pable of all the brilliancy that can be desired, yet to 
possess great and solid advantages. To read well^ 
should be esteemed a very high attainment in public 
speaking ; and no labour should be thought too ar- 
duous for its acquirement, by those who are likely 
to be called upon, in ;iny situation to read in public | 
that is, by any men of liberal education or rank in 
life, above the lowest vulgar ; each of whom^ will 
probably on some occasion, be obliged to exhibit his 
talent. 

Beading in private is seldom carried farther than 
that description called impressive* But in the read- 
ing of a play, wheii one person goes through the 
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^hole drama, a mannet* ia almost neceBsariljr adopts 
ed, which may be calkd dramatic reading. In thi^ 
style of reading, the voice, the countenance, and the 
delivery, as to rapidity or slowness, force or feeble- 
ness, are nearly suited to the character which is sup- 
posed at any time to speak ; and even provincial and 
foreign accents, are also in some degree imitated ; 
moderate gesture of the hand is used, accompanied 
now and then with the head, in passages requiring 
particular discrimination. But the efforts of the 
reader, in mere private and farhily society^ seldom 
go farther. 

The talent for dramatic reading In its highest ex- 
cellence is very rare; It includes not only all the 
requisites for correct^ impressive^ smd dramatic read- 
ing of the ordinary kind, which is sufficient for die 
mere presenting the scenes of a play to a domestic 
circle : but the fine dramatic reader must be possess- 
ed of the quickest conception, and af an eye which 
intuitively comprehends the whole dialogue at a 
glance, of a versatility of manner capable of adapt- 
ing itself to every character, and such a power of 
modulation of the voice as shall ako pi^esec^ each 
changing character to the liearer, within the bounds 
of decorous imitatibny without namifig htm» which 
would often break the interest of the scene; and 
above all, he must possess a true and lively feeBng 
of the situation and interest of every person iii the 
drama. 

History, which is the most improving snbjcet of 
private reading, in the mere nsR-rati^e parts, reqotrea 
no greater efforts on the part of the. reader, thsm^ the 
style which is termed correct. B^t in lively desa^ip- 
tion of places, situatk^ns, and great actiovis, tJ9ipre9S^ 
ive reading is altogether necessar^r ; and m the 
speeches which sometimes occur, rhetarieal resdimg;^ 
afiould in some measure, be introduced^ 

The same circumstances^ occur mor& ifieqoetsAy 
tt&d mofe heightened in ep^c pcietvy : aads tl»npefwpe„ 
B 2 



IB A DISSERTATION ON 

as w^ll as on account of the lofty measure and eleva^ 
ted language, an epic poem requires of the reader a 
more dignified and exalted strain^ and a manner al- 
most constantly sustained above the ordinary level. 
Descriptions/ in such poetry, abound more, and are 
more highly ornamented than in the most interesting 
history : similies and other poetical figures are in- 
troduced in all their grandeur and beauty ; battles 
are described with the niiost terrible and striking pre- 
cision, and speeches are delivered with all the orna- 
ments, and aU the p5wers of eloquence. Thus, every 
thing sublime and beautiful, awful and pathetic, be- 
ing assembled in an epic poem, as in a tragedy, the 
reader must be all awake, if he would deliver either 
with just effect ; he must be filled with his subject, 
governed by taste and judgement, alive to feeling, 
and inspired like the poet himself, with a degree of 
enthusiasm. 

Of Recitation and Declamation. 

If the public speaker desire to give to the compo- 
sition, which he delivers, more interest than it can 
derive from mere reading ; or rather desire to give it 
the highest interest of which it is capable ; he must 
commit it perfectly to memory, and adorn and en- 
force it with all the aids of the various modulations 
of the voice, expression of the countenance and suit- 
able gesture. So that> even though he should deliv- 
er the sentiments of another person, he must appear 
altogether to adopt and feel, and recommend them 
as his own. When the composition thus delivered la 
poetical, this mode of public speaking is called reci^ 
tati&n. When it is argumentative, atid pronounced 
or composed on an imaginary occasion^ for the pur- 
pose of exercising the speaker's rhetorical talents, it 
is called declamation* And when the speaker deliv- 
ers in this- manner, a composition of his own on a 
rc^l occasion, it is oratory : for the acquirbig of tbe 
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external art of which recitation and declamation are 
chiefly practised* 

Recitation, as not implying the composition of the 
speaker, may be considered according to the order of 
the requisite acquir^menta- in th* place, immediately 
after rhetorical reading: to .all the requisites for 
which, recitation must add perfect memory and suit- 
able gesture. In recitation, and all the other modes 
of public speaking, the whole person is, or may be ex- 
hibited, and every part takes its share in the gesture. 
Recitation being properly the rhetorical delivery of 
poetical compositions and pieces of invagination, the 
performer should stand apart from the company. In 
its first degrees, recitation ts practised in private, as a 
rhetorical exercise by young persons ; in its most per- 
fect degrees, it is exhibited in public, as a very high 
species of dramatic entertainment. The great varie- 
ty in poetical composition and works of imagination, 
must afford equal variety for the modes of recitation. 

Declamation, which is properly a prose exercise, 
composed by the speaker on some imaginary subject 
or occasion, on account of the requisite ahtiity in 
composition, as well as in the exercise of all the arts 
of delivery, may be considered as next in order above 
recitation. The ancient Roman orators bestowed ex- 
traordinary attention upon the composition and prac- 
tice of declamation. 

Cicero continued this practice many years after he 
bad arrived at the highest eminence as an orator ; 
and, after his example, the most celebrated of the 
Roman orators followed the same plan. 

Of OratoryA 

Oratory, which isjMiblic speaking upon real and in- 
teresting occasions^ is the most splendid object of aH 
literary exertion, and the highest scope of all the study 
and practice of the art. To oratory belongs wbAtev- 
er the perfection of composition can prodacej aa well 
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as alt which the pevfectioas ^f delivery can exiefnally 
recommend and enforce. Oratory is the piower of 
reasonings united to the various arts of persuasion, 
presented by external grace, and by the whole energy 
of the human powefs. Reasoning divested of rhet- 
orical composition and rhetorical delivery, becomes 
strict demonstration* Such reasoning is found in 
logic, mathematics, evidences of facts, and law ar<» 
guments. Reasoning, in this sense, is distinct from 
oratory : both, incteed, aim at bringing over men to 
their opinions, but by different means. Reasoning, 
appeals to the understanding alone ; oratory deals 
with the passions also. Reasoning, proceeds directly 
to the truth, and exhibits tt in the simplest language. 
Oratory chooses the most favorable view of the sub- 
ject, engages the attention of the hearer by the detail 
of circumstances, interests him by the coloring which 
he gives them, delights him by ornament, and, hav- 
ing won His favorable attention, appeals at once to 
hb understanding and to his heart, ^hen the sub^ 
' ject admits of demonstration, reasoning is the most 
powerful ; it is irresistable : but when strict demon- 
stration cannot be had, oratory has then the advan- 
tage. And since, in a very few of the most interest- 
ing inquiries, which occupy the attention of men, 
strict demonstration can be obtained, so the demand 
for the talents of the orator is frequent and indtspen^ 
able in the business of life. Reasoning is, therefore, 
applied principally to philosophical research, and to. 
objects of science : - oratory to the interests of men^ • 
and to objects admitting choice. It is an advantage 
which oratory possesses above reasoning, that oratory 
constantly avails itself of reasoning ; but strict rea- 
soning does not call in the aid of oratory. 
' The public speakers of this country have been 
celebrated as esccellent reasoners f wfaMe their orators 
have been few. . Fpr this, various reasons have been 
assigned : the truest, perhaps, may be indolence witii 
reject ta the re<piisite labour, and inatteniton ta rbQ 
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high value of eloquence ; as to natural inabUity, every 
idea of such an impediment is to be rejected, as no 
less false than unworthy of a learned and independent 
people. An extreme attachment to every thing 
which bears the appearance of demonstration, may. 
also^ in part, account for the paucity of orators among 
us. Accurate reasoners affect to despise the assist- 
ance of oratory, and to consider truth and reason, 
when fairly presented, sufficient to make their w^y. 
If sophistry could never deludei" under the pretence 
of demonstration, and if men were constituted with- 
out passions, reason would indeed, be sufficiently 
powerful ; but the passions hold such a dangerous 
correspondence with the understanding, that mere 
reason cannot always vindicate the truth ; therefore, 
the aid of eloquence is required, in order to expose 
their treachery : and it were well for mankind, if the 
triple alliance of reason, truth and eloquence, pro* 
ved always victorious. 

Our public speakers, it has often been remarked, 
content themselves with reasoning well ; and owing 
to some of the causes menttonedt indoletice, inatten- 
tion, and the want of splendid examples, aim at no 
higher excellence, and stop short of eloquence. 

The true foundation of oratory, no doubt, is «Ound 
logic; but the n^ it should be remembered, that it is 
only the foundation ; and that, to complete the plan^. 
the superstructure, with all its accommodations, and 
with all its ornaments is wanting, l^o be an orator, is 
more difficult than to be a reasoner,' and demands, in 
addition, many other talents and perfections, both 
natural and acquired. The consummate orator is 
tfierefoire, rare^ and a wonder in every age and in ev- 
ery country. And, perhaps, Demosthenes in Athens, 
and Cicero in Bdme, were the only perfect orators (if 
even they reached perfection) whom the world.has yet 
seen. But there are many degrees of excellence Car 
below theirs, and below perfection, by reaching any 
of whichi a public speaker may acquire considerable 
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fiune and honour* l^e hig^ degrees of exceilence^ 
should a man aspire to. them, can be attained only by 
those whom nature has endowed with great abilities^ 
and who attempt perfection itself. For this object, 
long and laborious exertion must be made ; but th^ 
vtry eifort will bring its adequate reward in every 
stage, and will carry the aspiring mind, farther and 
farther, beyond the dull boundaries of mediocrity; 
and place him within the regions of honorable ex* 
cellence*» 

A correct speaker, does not make a movement of a 
limb or feature, for which he has not a reason. If 
he addresses heaven, he looks upward. If he speaks 
to his fellow creatures, he looks round upon thenu 
The spirit of what he says, or is said to him, ap<i- 
pears in his look. If he express ama^cement, or would 
excite it, he lifts up his hands and eyes. If he invites 
to virtue ^d happiness, be spreads his arms, and 
looks with benevolence. If he threatens the veiv 
geance of heaven against vice, he bends his eye« 
brows into wraths and menaces with his arm and 
countenance. He does not needlessly saw. the air 
with- his arm, ndr stab himself with Us finger. He 
does not clap his right hand upon his breast, unless 
he has occasion to speak of himself, or to introduce 
conscience, or something sentimentaL . He does not 
start back, unless he wants to express horror. or aver- 
sion. He dccEs not come forward, but when he has 
occasiou to solicit. He does not raise or lower his 
voice, but as the nature of the sentiment requires. 
His eyes by turns, according to the humour of the 
matter he hks to express, sparkle, fury ; brighten into 
3^y 9 glance disdain; melt into grief ; frown disgust 
and hatred ; languish into love, or glare distraction. 

There is a true subline m delivery, as in the other 
imitative arts, in the manner as^ well as in the matter 
of what an orator delivers* As in poetry, painting, 
sculpture, musics and the other elegances, the true 
sublime consists in a set of masterly, large, and noble 

. ^ « Austin'! OdronomU. 
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fttrokes of art, superior to florid littleness ; so it is in 
delivery. The accents are to be clear and articulate ; 
every syllaUe standing off from that which is next to 
it, so that they may be numbered as they proceed* 
The inflexions of the voice aire to be distinctly suited 
to the matter, and the humour or passions so oppo* 
sitely applied, that they may be known by the sound 
of the voice, ahhough the words cannot be heard. 
And the Vacations are to he, like the fuU swelling 
folds of the draper}' in a fine picture or statue, bold, 
and free, and forcible. In a consummate speaker^ 
whatever there is of cofporeal dignity or beauty, the 
majesty of die human face divine^ the grace of action, 
the piercing glance, gentle languish, or fiery flash of 
the eyes ; whatever ctf lively passion, or striking emo* 
tion of mind ; whatever of fine imagination, of wise 
reflection, or irresistible reasoning ; whatever is ex- 
cellent in human nature, all that die hand of the Cre* 
ator has impressed of his own image, on the noblest 
creature with which we are acquainted ; all this ap- 
pears in the \:onsummate speaker to the highest ad- 
vantage. And whosoever is proof against such a 
display of all that is noble in human nature, must 
have neither eye, nor ear, nor passion, nor imagina« 
tioa, nor tastei nor understanding. 



Part 11. 

A proper application of the IbflexJons of the voice, 
constitutes a principal part of that beauty, variety and 
harmony, which afford so much pleasure in good 
reading and speaking. 

Besides the pauses which indicate a greater or less 
separation of the parts of a sentence, and a conclu- 
aion of the whole, the peculiar inflexions of voice 
which ought to accompany these pauses, are equally 
necessary to the sen^e of the period* with the pauses 
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themselves. — ^With whatever degree of accuracy we 
may pause between the diiFerent parts of a sentence, 
unless we accompany each pause with that infiexion 
necessary to the sense, we will not only divest the 
composition of its true meaning, but produce a mean- 
ing totally different from that intended by the author ; 
and uniformly destroy the beauty, variety, and har- 
mony of the period* 

All vocal sounds may foe divided intp two kinds, 
speaking sounds, and musical sounds^ They may 
be thus defined practically. 

First, musical sounds : a series of sounds moving 
distinctly from grave to acute, or from acute to grave, 
either gradually, or by intervals, and always dwell- 
ing, for a perceptible space of time, on one certain 
tone. 

Second, speaking sounds, or the melody of speech, 
moves rapidly up or down by slides, wherein no gra- 
duated distinction of tones or semitones can be measi- 
ured by the car ; nor does the voice, in our language, 
ever dwell distinctly, for any perceptible space of 
time, on any certain or uniform tone ; except when 
the monotone is introduced, which approaches nearer 
to common music, than to any other sound used in 
speaking, and may be considered as more allied to 
musical, than to f^peaking sounds. 

The inflexions of the voice are totally different 
from either the varieties of modulation, or the tones 
of passion. For whether we pronounce words in a 
high or low, in a loud or a soft tone ; whether they 
are pronounced swiftly or slowly, forcibly or feebly, 
with the tone of the passion, or without it, they must 
liecessarily be pronounced with the voice sliding up- 
wards or downwards, with these two combined, or 
the voice must go into a monotone or species of song* 
These two inflexions of voice may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as the axis, on which the beauty, variety, and 
harmony of speaking, tiim.* 

« Thoiewlio wich to see a more minute iiiTestigation of thif aut^'ect, nuy consult 
StceltfVPfosadia lUtionilis^ mi4 WaUEcr*! Element* of XlocutUm. 
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The, five following modifications of voice, there- 
fore, may be considered as absolute ; since they are 
the only possible ways of varying it, so as to make 
one mode different from another. 

1st, The rising inflexion or upward turn of the 
voice, marked with the acute accent, thus (')— — 
This inflexion is not confined to any particular pause, 
though most generally used at a comma, and when 
a question is asked for the definite form. 

2d, The falling inflexion or downward turn of the 
voice, marked with the ^rave accent, thus (*).— -This 
inflexion, like the above^ is not confined to any par* 
ticular pause, though most generally used at the sem* 
icolon, colon, and period ; and when a question is 
asked in the indefinite form. 

3d, The rising circumflex, which begins with the 
falling, and terminates with the rising inflexion, mar- 
ked thus ( ^).—. 

4th, The falling circun[iflex, which begins with the 
rising, and terminates with the falling inflexion, mar- 
ked thus (^^).— These two circumflexes are generally 
used to express irony, contempt, reproach, sneer, imd 
raillery. The inflexions are made upon one syllable, 
as you, you ; so, s6. 

5th, The monotone is the continuation of the voice 
upon certain syllables without any variation, and may 
be marked thus ("). This modification of the voice 
may be used with wonderful eflPect, and peculiar 
beauty, in a solemn tone and sublime passages in poe- 
try ; and by the uncommonness of its use, when the 
subject is grand and the language dignified, it may 
he used in prose, where it adds greatly to that varie^^ 
ty» with which the ear 19 so mudi delighted. 



The following; senteticeit ai-e defined, and the mto<> 
iier of reading them pointed out, particularly with 
regard to the inflexions. 

C 
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l8t, A period or compact sentence^ is an assem- 
blage of such words or members, as do not form 
sense independent of each other ; or, if they do, the 
former modify the latter, or inversely. — This sen- 
tence must be read with the rising inflexion, accom* 
panied with the longest pause where the sense begins 
to form* 

Examples* 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the dis* 
tinguished characteristic of a man of merit. 

Ambition is the first and great cause of those trou* 
bles, that tear and destroy the peace of the world* 

The diiFerence between a languid and vigorous ex- 
ertion of our fac'ulties, forms the chief point of dis- 
, ttnction between genius and dullness* 

Where men of judgement creep and feel their way. 
The positive pronounce without delay* 
^ Love, hope, andjoy« fair pleasure's smiling train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain' } 
These mix'd with art, and to du^ bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind* 

2d, When compact sentences have their principal 
constructive parts connected with corresponding con- 
junctions, the rising inflexion and the longest pause 
are required at the end of the first constructive mem- 
ber^ whether the corresponding conjunction be ex- 
pressed or understood* 

Examples. 

Both conjunctions expressed^ 

As we must remember, ikax the riches, grander, 
and reputation of the world, are not the greatest 
happiness we have to hope for ; so earthly poverty. 
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obscurity, and meaimc«8) are not the g^'eatest evils 
we have to fean 

As you are not to fancy yourself a learned man, 
hecauae you are blessed with a ready wit ; so neith- 
er must you imagine, that large ^nd laborious read* 
ing, and strong memory, can denominate you truly 
wise. 

Though the pure consciousness of worthy actions, 
abstracted from the views of popular applause be, to 
a generous mind, an ample reward ; yet, the desire 
of distinetton was undoubtedly implanted in our na- 
ture, as an additional incentive to exert ourselves in 
virtuous excellence. 

\iritkout the corresponding conjunction* 

If men of eminence are exposed to censure on the 
one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on the 
other. 

Would a vain man consult his own heart, he would 
find, that if others knew his weakness as he himself 
do^s» he would not have the imprudence to expect 
the public esteem. 

As words which are opposed to one another are al- 
ways emphattCf and as emphasis controls all inflex- 
ion, it causes exceptions to almost sdl the general 
rules. 

If we have no regard for religion in youth, we 
ought to have some for it in age. 

If we have no regard for our own* character, we 
ought to have some regard for the character of oth- 
ers. 
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3d, When the first part of a sentence forms perfect 
sense, but is modified, or determined in its meaning 
by the latter, it is called an inverted period.— This 
sentence is to be read with the rising inflexion, ac* 
companied with the longest pause, at the clause im« 
mediately preceding the modifying member. 

Examples. 

Persons of good taste expect to be pleas'ed, at the 
same time they are informed. 

Man, in his highest earthly glory, is but a reed 
floating on the stream of time, and forced to follow 
every new direction of the current. 

A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are 
the best safe* guard of the mind, in this uncertain and 
changeful state. 

4th, A sentence forming perfect sense, with an ad- 
ditional member, which does not affect what has gone 
before, is a loose period.-— This sentence is to be read 
with the falling inflexion at the completion of the 
sense : u e. immediately preceding the loose member. 

Examples* 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish high with 
the tem^perate : in the midst of hift studied refine- 
ments, the voluptuary languishes. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon 
the state of his own mind, than upon any one exter- 
nal circumstance : nay, more than upon all external 
things put together. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a 
good man, has, like every other virtue, its seat in the 
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htkn ; and, let me add, nothing except what flows 
from the heart, can render even external manners 
truly pleasing. 



5th, When a sentence is constructed in such a 
manner, as to have words or clauses corresponding 
to one another, so as to form an antithesis ; the op- 
posite^ parts must always have opposite inflexions. 

Example^. 

We take less pains to be happy, than to appear so. 

We judge of men, not from the meruit which dis- 
tinguisnes them, but from the in'terest which governs 
us. 

As it is the characteristic of great wits, to say 
much in few words, so small wits, seem to have the 
gift of speaking much and saying little. 



6th, The last member but one of a sentence, called 
the penultimate, except when affected by emphasis, 
must have the rising inflexion. 

Examples* 

fite who pretends to great sensibility towards men, 
and yet has no feelings for the high objects of reli- 
gion, no heart to admire and adore the great Father 
of the univers'e, has reason to distrust the truth and 
delicacy of his sensibility. 

Tf they do not acquiesce in his judgement, which, 
T think, never happened above once or twice at most, 
they appeal to me. 

C 2 
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rth^ Interrogative sentences are of two krads, de- 
finite and indefinite^ When the question is formed 
without an interrogative word, it is called definite.— 
This question must be read with the rising inflexion. 

Examples. 

Would it not employ a beau prettily enough, if in- 
stead of playing eternally with his snufF-box, he spent 
some part of his time in making one ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent 
among brute animals should be so violent while it 
lasts, and that it should last no longer than is neces* 
sary for the preservation of the young ? 

Suppose a youth to have no prospect either of sit- 
ting in parliament, of pleading at the bar, appearing 
upon the stage, or in the pulpit ; does it follow^ that 
he ne^d bestow no pains in learning to speak properly 
his naj^ive lan'guage ? Will he never have occasion to 
read in a company of his friends, a copy of verses, a 
passage of a book, or news 'paper ? 

Was he not a great and distinguished orator, who 
confounded the Jews at Damas'cus I who made a 
prince, before whom he stood to be judged^ confess, 
that he had almost persuaded him to become a convert 
to a religion every where spoken' against ? who threw 
another into a fit of trembling, as he sat upon his 
judge'ment seat? who made a defence before the 
learned court of Areopagus, which gained him for a 
convert, a member of the court itself i who struck a 
whole people with such admiration, that they took 
him for the god of eloquence ? and who gained a 
place among Longinius' list of famous orators ? 

8th, When the question is made vnth an interroga- 
tive word, it is c^led indefinite, and must be read with 
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flfie falling inflexion^ like a declarative sentence, but 
not so lOMT* 

Examples. 

"Who can deny, but that fl^ttexy is a sort of bad 
money, to which our vanity gives a curVency ? 

Ho«r many have had reason to be thankful, for 
being disappointed in designs which they earnestly 
pursued, but which if successfijUy accomplished, they 
have afterwards seen^ would have occasioned their 
ruin ? 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the 
slothful and laz^ ? to whom are the hours so lin^ger- 
ing ? who are so often devoured with spleen, and obli* 
ged to fly to every expedient, which can help them to 
get rid of themselves' ? 

Who is here so base, that would be a bondman^ ? if 
any, speak ; for him have I offended* Who is here 
so rude, that would not be a Rom^an ? if any, speak ; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so vile, that 
will not love his coun'try ? if any, speak ; for him have 
I offended. 

'Tis done ! dread winter spreads his latest glooms. 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquerM year. 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies \ 
How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man ! 
See here thy pictured life : pass some few years. 
Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength. 
Thy sober autumn fading into age. 
And pale concluding winter comes at last. 
And shuts the scene. Ah I whither now are fled. 
Those dreams of greatness I those unsolid hopes 
Of happiness ? those longings after fame ? 
Those restless cares ? those busy busding days I 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering tho'ts 
Lost between good and ill, that shar'd thy life I 
AU now are lost ! Virtue sole siprvives, 
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Immortal never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high.—- 

ExceptioTVs on account of Emphasis^ which affect 
both the Dejlnite and Indefinite question* 

Simply, Why did you not stud'y ? with emphasis, 
FTAf/' did you not stud'y ? simply. When do you go to 
coFlcge ? with emphasis, Wh(n do you go to col'fcge ? 
simply. Have you prepared your task* ? with emphasis. 
Have you prepared your task' ? simply, Are you go- 
ing to coriege ? with emphasis, Are you going to co/'* 
le^^e ? 

9th, Exclamation is a mark used by grammarians, 
to point out, that some passion or emotion of the mind 
is contained in the words to which it is annexed.-^ 
Great care should be taken by readers, to ascertain 
when this note is properly applied. It is often mista*- 
keji by printers, for the note of interrogation, and «t- 
ce versa ; and also by bad readers, from their not per- 
ceiving the import of the author.— The manner of 
reading it ; if the exclamation point is placed after a 
member that would have the rising inflexion in anoth- 
er sentence, it ought to have the rising in this ; if af- 
ter a member that would have the falling infiexron, 
the exclamation ought to have the same. But this 
rule is very general. 

Examples. 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention ap- 
pear every where aroimd us ! What a profusion of 
beauty and ornament is poured forth on the face of 
nature ! What a magnificent spectacle presented to 
the view of man ! What a supply contrived for his 
wants ! What a variety of objects set before him, to 
gratify his senses, to employ his understanding, to en- 
tertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden his 
^^art! 
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••••..«»••.. • O luxury ! 

Bane of elated life, of afBuent states. 
What dreary change, ivhat ruin is not thine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate the mind ! 
To the soft entrance of thy rosy cave, 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great ! 
Dreadful attraction ! 



10th, When a member is inserted into another, and 
neither aiFects the construction of the sentence, nor 
is in any degree necessary to the sense, it is called a 
parenthesis. — ^In reading it, the voice ought to be 
lowered, the words pronounced somewhat quicker 
than the other parts of the sentence^ and with the 
same pause and inflexion which is given to the clause 
immediately preceding. 

Examples* 

Though religion removes not all the evils of life, 
though it promises no continuance of undisturbed 
prosper'ity, (which, indeed, it were not salutary for 
man always to enjoyO yet, if it mitigates the evils 
which necessarily belong to our state, it may be just- 
ly said to give *^ rest to them who labour and are 
heavy laden." 

Then went the captain with jthe oiRcers and brought 
them without violence ; (for they feared the people, 
lest they should be ston^edO and when they had 
brought them, they set them before the council. Acts. 
V. 26. 27. 

Toung master was alive last whitsuntide, said the 
coachman.— Whitsuntide ! alas* ! cried Trim\ (exten- 
ding his right arm, and falling instantly into the same 
attitude in which he read the ser*mon)'*-what is whit- 
suntide, Jon'athan (for that was the coachman's 
name,) or sbrovetide^ or any tide or time to this I 
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Are we not here now', continued the cor'poral, (stri- 
king the end of the stick perpendicularly upon the 
floor, so as to give an idea of health and stabirity,) 
and are we not' (dropping bis hat upon the ground,) 
gone in a moment I 

Emphasis* 

11th, If in every assemblage of objects, some ap- 
pear more worthy of notice than others ; if in every 
assemblage of ideast which are pictures of these ob- 
jects, the same difference prevail; it consequently 
must follow, that in every assemblage of words which 
are pictures of these ideas, the same degrees of im« 
portance will necessarily be found* The art of speak- 
ing, then, must principally consist in arranging each 
word into its proper class of importance, and then 
giving it a suitable delivery.— There are four obvious 
distinctions between the sound of words, with res- 

i)ect to force. First, The force necessary for the 
east important words, such as conjunctions, particles^ 
&c. which may be called feeble or unaccented*-^Se- 
cond. The force necessary for substantives, verbs, &c« 
which may be called accented. — ^Third, that force 
which is used for distinguishing some words from 
others, commonly called emphasis oi" forces but on- 
ly, when properly applied, enforces, graces, and enli- 
vens, without in any degree, affecting or Jixing the 
sense of any passage*^ — ^Fourth, The foi^e necessary 
for emphasis of sense.-— As opposition is the founda- 
tion of all emphasis of sense, whatever words are 
contrasted with, contradistinguished from, or set ia 
opposition to, one another, they are always emphat- 
ic* Hence, whenever there is antithesis in the sense, 
whether words or clauses, there ought to be emj^a<* 
sis in the pronunciation* 

If no emphasis be placed on tirords, not only is 
discourse rendered heavy and lifeless, but the mean- 
ing left ambiguous* If the emphasis, b^ placed wrong, 
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we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To 
lay the emphasis, then, with exact propriety, is a con- 
stant exercise of good sense and attention. It is one 
of the most decisive trials of a true and just taste ; 
and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and 
from judging accurately what is ^fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

The following examples illustrate the nature and 
use of emphasis of force and emphasis of sense ; or, 
as they are sometimes called, inferior and superior 
emphasis. 



Emphasis of Force. 

Many persons mistake the love for the practice of 
virtue. 

Shall I reward his services ViMSti falsehood ! shall I 
forget htm who cannot forget me I 

If his principles krefake^ no apology frOm himtelf 
can make them right ; if founded in truths no cen- 
sure from others can make them wrongs* 

Providence never intended, that any state here 
should be either completely happy, or entirely miser* 
able. . 

No station is so high^ no power so greats no char* 
acter so unblemished as to exempt men from being 
attacked with rashness, malice, or envy. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, 
poverty, and sickness, are nothing in comparison with 
diose inward distresses of mind, occasioned by folly 9 
by passion^ or by guilt. 

• Mliat men could do, 

Is done already ; heaven and earth will witness, 
That, if Rome must fall, we are innocent. 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dulU 
Strong, without rage / without overflowing, fuH. 
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Hopey of all passions, most befriends us here : 
Passions of prouder name befriend ns less. 
Joy has her tears^ and transport has her dec^th* 
Hope^ like a cordial^ innocent though strong, 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes. 



Emphasis of Sense. 

In the following examjples, both parts of the anti* 
thesis are expressed : in such sentences, the least de« 
gree of force proper for emphasis of sense is necessa-* 
ry« The emphatic words, however, are far from be- 
ing feebly pronounced; they ought to have more 
stress than any other words in the sentence ; ev^n su- 
perior to those that require the emphasis of force> if 
any such occur in the sentence* 

As it is the character oi great wits, to say much in 
few words ; so small wits seem to have the gift of 
speaking much, and saying little. 

We judge of men, not from the mer'il which distin- 
guishes them^ but from the in'terest which governs iss. 

The pleasures of the imagination are not so gross 
as those of sen^se, nor so rejin'ed as those of the un* 
derstan^ding* 

That may generally be suspected to be righff 
which requires many words to prove it wrong : and 
that wrong y which cannot;, without much labour, ap*^' 
pear to be right. 

When a Persian soldier was reviling Alexander the 
Oreat, his officer reprimanded, saying, you were paid 
tx> fight against Alexander, and not to rail' at him. 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his 
tdeaSy as those of a fool are by his passHons ; the time 
of the one is long, because he does not know what to 
do with it ; so is that of the other, because he distin- 
guishes every moment of it with useful and amusing 
tnoughts : or, in other words, because the on'e is al- 
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ways wishing it awatj^j and the other always enjoy^- 
ing it. 

There seems to be some minds suited to great, and 
some to little employments ; some formed to soar 
aloft, and others to grovel on the ground, and confine 
their regard to a narrow sphere, of these, the one is 
in danger of becoming useless by a daring negligence, 
the other by a scrupulous solicitude : the one collects 
many ideas, but confused and indistinct ; the other is 
buried in minute accuracy, but without compass, and 
without dignity. 

Let old Timotheus yield the prize^ 
Or both' divide the crcxvn ; 
He rau^d a mortal to the skies* 
. She drexo an angel down'* 

The following sentences affcyd e^tamples where the 
emphasis changes the accent of' the word. 

He shall increase, but I shall ^^crease. 

There is a difference between 5*iving andyirgiving. 

In this species of composition, /^/ausability is more 
essential than /probability. 

He who is good before f;2visible witnesses, is emi* 
nently so before the t^z^ible. 

. Neither jusXizt. not i/zjustice has any thing to do 
with the present question. 

Did he do it voluntarily or inVoluntarily ? He did 
it voluntarily, not in' voluntarily • 



15, The following senteticed cjteroplify the use of 
both the Circumflex inflexions and the Monotone. 

liut it is foolish in us to compare Druous Africanuff 
and ourselves with Clodius t sill our other calamities 
were tolerable ; but no one can patiently bear the death 
of C/SJius. - 

D 
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I knew when seven justices could not take' up a 
quarrel, but when the parties* were met themselves^ 
one of them thought but of an if ; as if you said 5o, 
then I said so .* O ho ! did you.^o ? So they shook 
hands and swore brothers^ 

^een. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much offended* 
HamleU Mother,, you have my father much offended. 

My sentence is for open war : oiwtles^ 
More unexpert 1 boast not : them^ let those 
Contrive who necd^ or when they need^*Tkot now. 

.iThe humble Norval 

Is of a race who strive not but with deeds* 
Did I not fear to freeze thy shallow valour, 
And make thee sink too soon beneath my sword, 
IM tell thee — what ihou art, I know thee well. 

Monotoncn 

But what tlhen' ! Is it come to this' ? Shall an infe* 
rior magistrate, a governor* who holds his whole pow- 
er of the Roman people, in a Roman province, with- 
in sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with red hot 
plates of Iron, and at last, put to the infamous death 
of the cross, a Roman citizen ! 

High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormusor of Inde, 
Or where the gorgeous East with richest hind 
Shdwers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold, 
Satan" exalted sat. 
#. ^ 
Hence ! loathM Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus, and blackest midnight born. 
In Stygian cave forlorn, 

^Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights un- 
_ holy, '• 

' d out some uncouth cell. 
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"Wliere brooding darkness spreads his jealous wings. 
And the night raven sings ; 

There under ebon shades and low-brow'd rocks, 
As ra]B;ged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desart ever dwell. 



1 6th, When a sentencTe^ is so constructed as to havc^ 
an enumeration of particulars, each particular rising 
gradually above the last in sense, it is a Climax or 
Gradation. This figure is most perfect, when the 
last idea in the former member becomes the first in 
the latter. — As every climax is a series, it must be 
pronounced with an increasing swell and elevation of 
the voice. 

The Minor longs to be of age, then to be a map of 
bus^iness, then to make up an estate, then to arrive at 
hon'ours, then to retire. 

I tell you, though you, though all the world, though 
an angel from heav^en, were to affirm the truth of it, 
I could not believe it. 

Ck>nsult your whole nature : consider yourselves, 
not only as sensitive, but as rat^ipnal brings ; not on* 
ly as rational, but soc'ial:;. not only as soc- ial, but im- 
mortal. . 

The descriptive part.^f this allegory is likewise 
very strong, and full of dublime ideas : the figure of 
Death, the regul crown upon his head, his menace 
of Satan, his advancing to the combat, the outcry at 
his birth, are circumstances too noble to be passed 
over in silence, and extremely suitable to tRis king 
of terrors. 

Whom be did foreknow, he also did predes^tinate ; 
and whom he did predestinate, them he also called ; 
and whom he called, them he also justified; and 
whom he justified, them he also glorified. 

For I am persuaded, that neither death nor life ; 
nor angeVs, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
pres'ent, nor-things to come : nor height, nor depth > 
nor any creature, shall be able to sejurate uis from 

r 
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the love of God, which is in Christ Jjesus our Lord. 
^ There is no enjoyment of property without gov- 
ernment, no government witjiout a m^gistrgite ; no 
magistrate without obedience ; and no obedience, 
where every one acts as he pleases. 

What is, there remaining of liberty, if whatever is 
their pleasure, it is lawful for them to do ; if what is 
laiEy^ful for them to do, they dare do ; if what they dare 
do, they really execute, and if what they execute, is 
no way offensive to you. 

If this guiltless infant had been murdered by its 
own nurse, what punishment would not the mother 
have demanded ! with what cries and exclamations 
would she have stunned our ears ! What shall we say 
then, when a woman guilty of homicide — a mother, 
of the murder of her own child, comprises. cio many 
misdeeds in one crime ?— -a crime in its own nature 
detestable ; — in a woman, prodigious ; in a mother, 
incredible : — and perpetrated against one whose a^^e 
called* for compassion, whose pear relation claimecl 
affection, and whose innocence deserved the highest 
favour ? 

Ther^ are in heaven, the redeemed of all people, 
nation^, and languages : there are the heroes of reli- 
gion, 'who for having turned many to righteousness^ 
shine bright forever as the stars in the firmament : 
there are the angels powerful in strength ; there are 
the seraphims "burning with love : there ^.re the thou- 
sand thousands that minister to the Eternal ; and the 
ten thousand times ten thousand that stand b^ore 
his throne. 

'Tis Rome demands our tears : 
The mistress of the world, the seat of empire ! 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods ! 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth 
And set the nations free — Rome is no more. 
ph liberty ! Oh virtue ! Oh my country ! 

Base men, use them to so base effect ; 
"Rat truer Staj^ did govern Proteus' birth i 
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His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate, 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart. 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth. 

•••••.•••••• «••• O now forever 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! Farewell content ! 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That made ambition virtue ! Oh farewell I 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump ; 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear- piercing fife. 
The royal banner : and all quality, 
Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war I 
And oh, ye immortal engines, whose rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Fariewell I Othello's occupations gone ! 



17th, Pauses and Breaks. — ^The pauses meanti 
here, are those which are made in reading and speaf?- 
ing passages where deep reflection is necessary. Xo 
exact time can be fixt for them ; they ought to be 
regulated in duration according to the importance of 
the subject. In most case^, the voice should have 
the tone of continuance, indicating, that the speak* 
cr's mind is^ deeply engaged in thought and contem- 

flation: this constitutes the difFeren«0' between a 
^ause and a Break ; the former is a gradual stop, 
the -latter, a sudden check of expression. 

Pauses of the &cst kind occur in the following lines 
of Shal^speare ; and as the subject is of great weight 
and importance, should be of considerable duration, 
perhaps while one could number six, or a period and 
a half, to each« 

It must be by his death : and for my part 
I know no personal cause to spurn at him. 
But for the generaL—- He would be crown'd-<- 
D 2 
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How that might change his nature-^-^ere's the ques* 

tioiu 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder ; 
And that craves wary walking : crown him— that — 
And then I grant we put a sting in him. 
Which at his will he may do danger with. 

To be — or not to be— •that is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them.— to die-— to sleep-— 
No more ;-^and by a sleep to say we end 
The heart*ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to — ^'tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wishM. — to die — to sleep- 
To sleep, perchance to dream ^— Ay, there's the rub : 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we hav& shuffled off this mortal coil 
Bf ust give us pause.— 

Pauses of confusion are shorter than those of re- 
flection, and should be filled up with hesitative pant- 
ing draughts of breath, while every succeeding word 
or sentence varies in tone of expression from the for- 
mer. 

Yes : 'tis Emrfin by and by— she's dead. 
'Tis like she comes to speak of Cassio's death. 
The noise was high-^Ha ! no more moving ?— -> ^ 
Still as the grave— shall she come in ?— >wert good i 
I think she stirs again— no— what's best f 

Breaks are only pauses of a different nature, mote 
abrupt and sudden, as when a passage cuts short be- 
fore the meaning is fully explsuned : these most fre- 
quendy occur in violent grief, and impetuous rage | 
and the tone of voice alters as the passkn^ rises of 
falls. 
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I pr'ythee daughter, dp not make me mad !— » 
I will not trouble thee, my child— farewell,— 
"We'll meet no more — ^no more see one another ;-— 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it : — 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer strike, 
Nor tell tales of thee to avenging heaven : 
Mend when thou canst— be better at thy leisure ;-^ 
I can be patient— I can stay with Regan.—* 

•••••••• ...Daricness and demons ! — 

Saddle my horses— call my train together ;— 
Degenerate viper*— PU not stay with thee ! 
I yet have left a daughter — Serpent ! monster / 
Lessen my train, and call them riotous ! 
All men approved— of choice ^nd rarest parts^ 
That each particular of duty know.— 

• .Dost thou understand me man ? 

The king would speak with Cornwall ; the dear fa- 
ther 
Would with his daughter speak :— Command her 
service. • . , 

Are they informed of this ?— My breath and blood*— 
No-^but not yet, may be he is not welL— - 



Part 111. 



t-^'^i^yf^*^^^'^^ 



Modulation and Management of the Voice* 

The voice is the organ of eloquence, and has the 
entire dominion over one sense. All that languagb 
and tones can effect to influence the understanding 
and to win the affections depends on the power of the 
voice addressed to the ear.. To understand and be 
able to manage the voice, must be a matter, there- 
fore of the highest importance to the public speaker. 
The ancient orators, sensible of this, bestowed aa- 
common pains, and used every effort to ijaiprove the 
qualities of the voice, and exerted all their art in the 
management of st4 ^ 
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The voice as to its naturef may be divided into 
quantity and quality* 

^antittf of the Voice* 



Perfections. 
The body or volume. 
The compass. 
The soundness and du- 
rability. 



Imperfections. 
Smallness, feebleness* 
The narrow scale. 
Weakness, liable to f^il 

by exertion. 



Quality of the Voice. 
Clearness* 



Sweetness. ^ 

Evenness* 
Variety* 
Flexibility. 



Indistinctness. 
Harshness* 
Broken, cracked* 
Monotony* 
Rigidity* 



*The modulation of the voice is the proper man- 
cigement of its tones, so as to produce grateful melo- 
dies to the ear. Upon the modulation of the voice, 
depends that variety which is so pleasing, and so ne- 
cessary to refresh and i-elieve the organs of the speak- 
er, and the ears of the audience, in a long oration* 
The opposite fault is monotony, whichbecomes at last 
so disagreeable, as to defeat all tfiigether the success 
of a public speaker, by exciting the utmost impatience, 
and disgust in his audience* 

The following states of the voice may be consider- 
ed as pitches or keys ; they are all included in Modu<^ 
lation* 

Hence the fqtlowing combinations* 
High, loud, quick* > I Low, loud, quick. 
\ loud, sW. I Low, loud, «low# 
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High, softy quick. I Low, soft, quick^ 

High, soft, slow. ^ \ Low, soft, slow.* 

These different states of the' voice properly mana- 
ged, give rise to that striking and beautiful variety, 
which always prevails in good speaking and reading ; 
and which according to Quintilian, alone constitutes 
eloquent deliver)'. — It may not be improper here, to 
state (what is frequently confounded) the difference 
between loud and soft, and high and low tones.-<— 
They are totally different. J^iano and Jbrte have no 
relation to pitch or key, but to force and quantity ; 
and when applied to the voice, they relate to the bo- 
dy or volume which the speaker or singer gives out. 
We can, therefore, be very soft in a high note^ and 
very loud in ^ low bne ; just as a smart stroke on a 
bell, may have exactly the same note as a flight one, 
though it 13 considerably louder. When we take a 
high pitch and give little force, we speak high atvd 
soft ; when we take a high pitch, and give great force, 
we speak high and loud : when we take a low pitch 
and give little force, we speak low sind soft ; and 
when we give to the same pitch great force, we speak 
lor/ and loud.— It may be remarked, that the liature 
of the human voice is such, that to begin speaking or 
singing in the extremes of high and low^ are not 
equally dangerous. The voice naturally slides into 
a higher tone, when we want to speak Ipuder, but 
not so easily into a lower tone when we want to speak 
softly. Experience proves to us, th^it we can raise 
our voice at pleasure to aiiy pitch it is capable of; 
but it at the same time tells us, that it requires infi- 
nite art and practice to bring the voice to a lower key 
when it is once raised too high. It ought therefore 
to be a first principle. with all public readers and 
speakers, rather to begin below the common level of 
their voice th^n above it. 

The tones of the speaking voice ascending from 

« Vide ElciBcntf of Elocution. 
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the lowest to the highest, may be considered in the 
following series. / 

Ist, A whisper — audible only by the nearest person. 

2d, The low speaking tone or murmur— suited to 
close conversation* 

3d, The ordinary pitch or middle— suited to gen- 
eral conversation. 

4th, The elevated pitch — used in earnest argu- 
ment. 

5th, The extreme— used in viplent passion. 

To the variety so grateful to the ear, not only 
change of tone is requisite, but also change of deliv- 
ery. According to the subject, the rapidity of the 
utterance varies, as the time in the different move- 
ments in music. Narration proceeds equally, the 
pathetic slowly, instruction authoritatively^ determi- 
nation with vigour, and passion with rapidity. 

Directions. 

1st, As the vital principle of the voice, consists in 
those tones which express the emotions of the mind ; 
and as the language of ideas however correctly deliv- 
ered, without the addition of this language of the pas- 
sions will prove cold and uninteresting, variety in the 
delivery is a most important point. 

2d, As the difficulty of pitching the voice is very 
considerable, espeeially if the place be large and the 
speaker not accustomed to it,*he should begin some- 
what below rather than above the ordinary pitch, for 
it is much easier to ascend than lower the pitch. 

3d, Every speaker ought to deliver the greatest 
nart of his discourse in the middle pitch of his 
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voice. For this is the pitch which admits of ascen- 
ding or descending with the greatest ease ; and the 
organs having more practice in this than any other, 
they are stronger, and can continue longer without 
being fatigued. 

4th, The speaker must take great care not to run 
out'of breath, which always occasions pain to the au- 
diience; except in the expression of some particular 
passions ; and even then he must only seem to be de- 
ficient. The lungs should therefore always be infla- 
ted to a certain degree, that he may have a plentiful 
supply always at command. 

5th, In rooms or places where the echo from its 
quiek return disturbs the speaker, he must lessen the 
quantity of his voice till the echo ceases to be per- 
ceptible. When he is disturbed by the slowly return- 
ing echo, let him take care to be much slower and 
more distinct in his utterance than usual, and to 
make his pauses longer. He should attend to the 
returning sound, and not begin after a pause till the 
sound has ceased. 

6th, In very large buildings* where the speaker has 
little more advantage than if he were in the open air, 
he must regulate his voice, accordingly, and make it 
audible as far he can, without straining : in such sit- 
uations, loudness is preferable to highness of voice. 

7th, A speaker, to be well heard by his audience, 
must fill the place in which he speaks ; he will discov- 
er that he has accomplished this by the return of his 
voice to his own ear. — In order to be well heard, dis- 
tinctness of articulation is the first requisite. 

8th, Every speaker should know the power and 
extent of his voice ; of this he is enabled accurately 
to judge, by the degree of exertion necessary for 
him to fill "a place of any particular size : and also by 
the. degrees of attention in the most distant parts of 
hla audience. 
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Exampks of Modulatioru 

Low Key. 

Son, said the hermit, let the errors and follies, the 
danger and escape of this day sink deep into thy 
heart. Remember, my son, that human life is. the 
journey of a day ; we rise in the morning of youth, 
fall of vigour, and full of expectation ; we set for- 
ward with spirit and hope, with gaiety and with dili- 
gence, and travel on a while in the straight road of 
piety towards the mansions of rest. In a short time 
we remit our fervor, and endeavour to find some 
mitigation of our duty, and some more easy means 
of obtaining the same end. We then relax our vig* 
our, and resolve no longer to be terrified with 
crimes at a distance, but rely upon our own constan- 
cy, and venture to approach what we resolved rtever 
to touch. ^Ve then enter the bowers of ease, and 
repose in the shades of security. There the heart 
Softens and vigilance subsides ; we are then willing 
to enquire whether another advance cannot be made, 
and whether we may not at least, turn our eyes up- 
on the gardens of pleasure : we approach them with 
scruple 'and hesitation; we enter them, but enter 
timorous and trembling, and always hope to pass 
through them without losing the road to virtue, 
which for a while we keep in our sight, and to which 
we propose to return. But temptation succeeds 
temptation, and one compliance prepares us for ano- 
ther ; we in time lose the happiness of innocence, 
and solace our disquiet with sensual gratifications. 
By degrees, we let fall the remembrance of our ori- 
ginal intention, and quit the only adequate object 
of rational desire. We entangle ourselves in busi- 
ness, immerge ourselves in luxury, and rove through 
the labyrinths of inconstancy, till the darkness of old 
age begins to invade us, and disease and anxiety 
obstruct OLy way. We then look back upon our lives 
uh horror, with sorrow, with repentance; and 
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wish^ but too often vainly wish, that we had not for- 
saken the ways of virtue. Happy are they» my son, 
who shall learn from thy example not to despair; 
but shall remember» that^ though the day is past, and 
their strength is wasted, there yet remains one effort 
to be made : that reformation is never hopeless, nor 
sincere endeavours ever unassisted; that the wan- 
derer may at length return after all his errors ; and 
that he who implores strength and courage from 
above, shall find danger and difficulty give way be- 
fore him. Go now, my son, to thy repose ; commit 
thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when the 
morning calls again to toil, begin anew thy journey 
and thy life. 

Low and Loud» 

The inflexions slightly marked^ approaching the 
Monotone. 

ttthou that rollest above, round as the shield of 
my fathers ! whence are thy beams, O sun ! thy ev- 
erlasting light? Thou comest forth in thy awful 
beauty ; the stars hide themselves in the sky ; the 
moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave* 
But thou thyself mo vest above ; who can be a com- 
panion of thy course t The oaks ,of the mountains 
fall I the mountains themselves decay with years ; 
the ocean shrinks and grows again; the moon her* 
self is lost in the heaverts $ but thou art forever the 
iiame^ Rejoicing in the brightness df thy course.— 
^hen the world is dark with tempests, when thun* 
ders roll, and lightiyngs fly, thou lookest in thy 
beauty from the clouds, and laughest at the storm. 
But to Ossian thou lookest in vain ; for he beholds 
thy beams no more ; whether thy yellow hair flows 
on the eastern cloud, or thou tremblest at the gates 
trf the west. 

But thou art perhaps, like me, for a season : thy 
years will have an end. Thou wilt sleep in thv 

E 
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clouds careless of the voice of the morning. Exult 
theoy O Sun 1 in the strength of thy youth. Age is 
dark and unlovely ; it is like the glimmering light of 
the moon, when, it shines through broken clouds^ 
and the mist is on the hiU^ ; when the blast of the 
north is on the plain^ and the traveller shrinks in th^ 
midst of his journey* 

Low and Soft. 
How the sweet moonlight sleeps upon /this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sound of music 
Creep in our ears : soft stillness and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

« • O my dread lord— — 

I should be guiltier than my guiltiness» 

To think I can be undiscemable, ' 

When I perceive your power divine. 

Hath looked upon my passes ; then, good prince^ 

No longer session hold upon my shame, 

But let my trial be my own confession : 

Immediate sentence then, and frequent death 

Is all the grace 1 beg.— — 

Middle K^y, 
There is nothing magnanimous in bearing misfor« 
tunes with fortitude, when the whole world is look- 
ing on : men in such circumstances will act bravely, 
even from motives of vanity : but he who in the 
vale of -obscurity, can brave adversity ; who with- 
out friends to encourage, acquaintance* to pity, or 
even without hope to alleviate his misfortunes, can 
behave with tranquility and indifference, is truly 
great : whether peasant or courtier, he deserves ad- 
miration, and should be held up for our imitation , 
^nd respect. 

Middle and Soft. 
^Respect and admiration still possess me, 
(IJbiecking the love and fondness of a son : 
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Yet I was filial to my humble parents. 
But did my sire surpass the rest of men^ 
As thou excellest all of woman kind ? 

Middle and Loud* 

My sentence is for open war.. Of wiles 
More unexpert» I boast not : them let those 
Contrive who need ; or when they need, not noi/r* 
For, while they sit contriving, shall the rest. 
Millions that stand in. arms and longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling-place 
Accept this dark opprobrious den of shame, 
The prison of his tyranny who reigns 
By our delay ? — No, let us rather choose, 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, all at once 
O'er heavens high towers to force resistless way, 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Against the tofturer $ when to meet the noise 
Of his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder : and, for lightning see 
Black fire and horror shot with equal rage 
Among his angels : andhisjthrone itself 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 
His own invented torments.— -But perhaps 
'Vhe Way seems steep and difficult to scale 
With upright wing against a higher foe. 
Let such bethink them,-if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not still. 
That in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our native seat : descent and fall 
TTo us is adverse. Who but felt of late. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep» 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low i The ascentas easy then. 
The event is fear'd. Should we again provolM 
Our stronger, some worse way his wrath may find 
Ta Qur destruction ; if there be in heU 
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Fear to be worse destroyed. What can be worse 

Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss, condemned 

In this abhorred deep to utter wo ; 

Where pain of unextinguishable fire 

Must exercise us without hope of end. 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 

Inexorable, and the torturing hour 

Calls us to penance i More destroyed than thus, 

We should be quite abolished and expire. 

What fear we then i what doubt we to incense 

His utmost ire ? which, to the height enrag'dj 

Will either quite consume us and reduce 

To nothing this essential ; happier far. 

Than miserable, to have eternal being; 

Or if our substance be indeed divine. 

And cannot cease to be, we are at worst 

On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 

Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven, 

And with perpetual inroad to alarm. 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 

Which, if not victory,— is yet revenge. 

High Key. 
What was the part of a faithful citizen ? of a pruv 
dent, an active, ancl an honest minister i Was he 
not to secure Eubcea, as our defence against all at-* 
tacks by sea i Was he not to make Boeotia our bar- 
rier on the mid-ldnd side i the cities bordering on 
Peloponesus, our bulwark oh that quarter i Was he 
not to attend with due precaution to the importation 
of com, that this trade might be protected through 
all its progress up to our own harbour? Was he 
not to cover those districts which we commanded 
by seasonable detachments, as the Proconesus, the 
Chersoneus, and Tenedos i to exert himself in the 
assembly for this purpose ? while with equal zeal 
he laboured to gain others to our interest and alli- 
ance, js Byzantium, Abydbs, and Eiiboea? Was 
he not to cut off the best and most important re- 
sources of our enemies, and to supply those in 
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whicb our country; was defective ?— And all this 
you gained 'by councils and my administration. 

High and Soft. 

Ah ! Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
m heaped like mine, and that thy skill, be more 
To blazen it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbour air, and let rich music's tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness, that both 
Heceive in either, by this dear encounter. 

Oh, Belvidera ! doubly I*m a beggar : 

Un<^ne by fortune and in debt to thee : 

Want, worldly want, that hungry meagre fiend, 

Is at my heels, and chases me in view. 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger I Can these limb^ 

£ndure the bitter gripes of smarting poverty I 

When banish'd by our miseries abroad, 

(As suddenly we shall be) to seek out 

In some far climate^ where our names are strangers. 

For charitable succour ; — ^wilt thou then. 

When in a bed of straw we shrink together, 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads. 

Wilt thou then talk thus to me ? Wilt thou then 

Hush my cares thus^ and shelter me with love ? 

BTy voice is still for wan 
Gods ! can a Roman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death ? 
No ; let us rise at once, gird on our swords. 
And at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe, break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon film. 
Perhaps some arm more lucky than the rest. 
May reach his heart and free the world from bondage. 
Hise, fathers^ rise ? 'tis Rome demands your help ! 
Rise and revenge her slaughtered citizens, ^ 
Or share their fate. The corps of half her senate 
Manure the fields of Thessaly, while we 
£ 2 
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Sit here deliberating in cold debates 

If we should sacrifice our lives to honour. 

Or wear them out in servitude and chains. 

Rouse up, for shame ! Our brothers of Pharsalia 

Point at their wounds, and cry aloud — ^To battle ! 

Great Pompey's shade complains that we are slow j 

And Scipio's ghost walks unrevenged amongst us^ 



Outlines oil Gtesture. 

Gesture, considered as a just and elegant adapta- 
tion of every part of the body, to the nature and im- 
Eort of the subject we are pronouncing, has aUp^ays 
een considered as one of the most essential parts 
of oratory. ^Iia power, as Cicero observes, is much 
greater than thkt of words. It is the language of 
nature in the strictest sense, and makes its way to 
the heart, without the utterance of a single sound. 
Ancient and modern orators are full of the power of 
dction ; and action, as with the illustrious Grecian 
orator, seems to form the beginumg, the middle, and 
end of oratory. 

The extent and variety of gesture has a wider 
range than many are aware of ; for it comprehends 
the action and position of all the parts of the body; 
of the head, the shoulders, the trunk ; of the arms, 
hands, and fingers ; of the lower limbs, and of the 
feet: it may not improperly include the expressions 
of the face. — Gesture has one great advantage over 
the voice, viz. that it affects the eye, which is (he 
quickest of all our senses, and consequently must 
convey the impressions more speedily to the mind, 
thaJl that of the voice, which affects the car only. 
Nature has given to every sentiment, emotion and 
passion, its proper outward expression. , Hence what 
we frequently mean, does not so much depend up- 
on the words which we use, as on the manner of ex* 
pressifig them. Thus nature fixes the outward ex- 
pression of CYtry s«ntiment of the miod. Art only 
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adds gracefulness to what nature leads to. As na- 
ture has determined that man should walk on his 
feet, not on his hands, it is the business of art to teach 
him to walk gracefully. Every part of the human 
frame contributes to express the passions and emo> 
tions of the mind, and to show in general its present 
state. 

A cast of the eye shall express desire in as moving 
a manner, as the softest language : and a different mo«- 
tion of it, resentment. To wring the hands, tear the 
hair, or strike the breast, are strong indications of 
sorrow. And he who claps his hand to his sword ^ 
throws us into a greater panic, than he who threatens 
to kill us. This language of nature is so expressive, 
that Cicero informs us, that he frequendy amused 
himself with trying this with Roscius the comedian^ 
who could express a sentence as many ways by his 
gestures, as he could by his words. 

It is not necessary, as some writers have asserted, 
that the hands should never be idle. Nature does not 
so direct. On the stage where the action is more di« 
versified, and where a greater profusion of gesture is 
allowable than in Oratory, we find that the most cel- 
ebrated actors and actresses do not follow this rule» 
In many parts of an oration Utile gesture should be 
used, in some the speaker may be almost unmoved, 
and in others the tone of voice and expression of 
countenance is sufficient. It is not necessary always 
to saw the air, far from. it. But it is highly necessary 
to consider and judge when the air should be divided 
by the arm, the weapon of the orator r when he is to 
move his head, his body, and his limbs ; and hoxu he 
is to do all this with propriety and ieifect. The^ art 
of gesture however cultivated, is not to be used fot 
incessant flourishing : this would be like introducing 
the steps and bounds of dancing into the simple move- 
ments of walking. 

The variety of gestures of which the human figure 
is capable, is almost infinite. Ip this great variety 
there is, however a similarity and relation among 
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many of them. The parts of the human figure which 
are brought into action, cannot in truth be considered 
separate ; for every muscle, every nerve, over which 
we can exercise voluntary action, contributes iu some 
measure to the perfection of gesture* The most dis- 
tinguished parts of the body, however, which affect 
the principal gestures may be considered the follow- 
ing, viz. 1. The Head. 2. The shoulders. 3. The 
trunk or body. 4. The arms. 5. The hands and fin- 
gers. 6. The lower limbs and knees. 7. The feet. 
The orator should pay great attention to his whole 
outward appearance. Every position should be man- 
ly, graceful, and dignified : every thing that is awk- 
ward and rustic should be carefully avoided.— The 
gracefulness of motion in the human form, or perhaps 
in any other, consists in the facility and security with 
which it can be executed. And the gracefulness of 
any position, consists in the apparent facility with 
which they can be varied. Hence in standing, the 
position is graceful, when the weight of the body is 
principally supported on one leg ; whilst the other is 
so placed, as to be ready to relieve it promptly and 
without effort. And as the legs are formed for a 
mutual share of labour and of honour, so their alter- 
nation in position and in motion is agreeable and 
graceful.^ — ^The foot which sustains the weight of the 
body* must be so placed, that a perpendicular line let 
fall from the hole of the neck, shall pass through the 
heel of that .foot. The other foot is merely for the 
purpose of keeping the body properly balanced in 
this position.— The orator is to adopt such attitudes 
and positions only» as consist ^with manly and simple 
grace. The toes are to be moderately turned out- 
wards, but not constrained; the limbs are to be dis- 
posed so as to support the body with ease, and to 
change with facility. The sustaining foot is to be 
planted firmly ; the leg and thigh braced, but not con- 
tracted, and the knee straightened: the other foot 
must press lightly : and generally at the distance at 
which it would fall) if lifted up and allowed to drop 
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by its own gravity. The trunk of the body is to be 
well balanced, and sustained erect upon the support- 
ing limb ; except in such attitudes as particularly re* 
quire its inclination ; as veneration, supplication, fear, 
&c. — 

In changing the positions of the feet, the motions 
are to be made with the utmost simplicity, and free 
from the parade and sweep of dancing. The speak- 
er must advance, retire or change, almost impercepti- 
bly, exoept only when particular energy requires that 
he should stamp with his foot, that he should start 
back or advance with marked precision.— -The gene- 
ral rule for changing in the position of the feet is, 
that it should take place after the first gesture or pre- 
paration of the changing hand, and coincide with the 
finishing gesture : and it is to be particularly obser- 
ved, that the changes should hot be too frequent. 

The positions and motions of the hands are so nu- 
merous, and may be so exceedingly varied by minute 
changes, that it would perhaps be impossible* and 
certainly would be a useless labour to attempt to de- 
scribe them all. I shall only mention some of the 
iQOSt prominent, and such as are of most common 
use in publip speaking. Quintilian considers the 
gestures of the hands of such importance for illus- 
tration and enforcement, that he even attributes to 
them the faculty of universal language. 

Without the aid of the hand, says he, action would 
be mutilated, and void of energy ; but it is hardly 
possiDle, since they are almost as copious as words 
themselves, to enumerate the variety of motions of 
which they are capable. The action of the other 
parts of the body assists the speaker, but the hands 
(i could almost say) speak themselves. Do we not 
by them, demand, promise, call, dismiss, threaten, 
supplicate, express abhorrence and terror, question 
. and deny \ do we not by them express joy and sor- 
row, doubt, confession, repentance, measure, quanti- 
ty, number and time ? do they not also encourage, 
supplicate, restrain, convict, admire, respect ? and in 
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pointing out places and persons, do they notdis* 
charge the office of adverbs and pronouns so that in 
the great diversity of languages, which obtain among 
all kingdoms and nations, theirs appears to me the 
universal language of mankind. — CresoUius goes far 
beyond Quintilian ; the very contents or title of the 
chapter in which he treats of the hands, are in this 
spirit :-—^^ The hand, the admirable contrivance of 
the Divine Artist.— The minister of reasonr— With- 
out the hand no eloquence I" — " Man, I say^i full of 
wisdom and divinity, could have appeared nothing 
superior to a naked trunk or a block, had he not been 
adorned with this interpreter and messenger of his 
thoughts." 

Every thing, it must be confessed, depends on the 
hand : it gives strength and colouring to eloquence* 
and adds force and nerves to the riches of thought, 
which, otherwise languid, creeping on the ground, 
and deficient in vigour* would lose all estimation. In 
my judgment, therefore, the hand may properly be 
called a second tongue, because nature has adapted 
it by the most wonderful contrivance for illustrating 
the art of persuasion. 

The positions of the hand are determined by four 
different circumstances. 1st* By the disposition of 
the fingers. 2d. By the mangier in which the' palm is^ 
represented. 3d. By the combined disposition of both 
hands. 4th. By the part of the body on which they 
are occasionally placed. 

Position of the Arms* 

FIRST LINE. J SECOND LINE, . THIRD LINE. 

1 Downwards across. | i Horizontal acroM. '• i Elevated across. 

2 Downwards forward. | z Horizontal forward. x Elevated forwards. 

3 Downwards oblique. > 3 Horizonul oblique. 3 Elevated oblique. 

4 Downwards extended. 5 4 Horizontal extended. 4 Elevated extended, 

5 Downwards backwards. \ 5 Horizontal backwards. \ 5 Elevated backwards. 

These fifteen positions, arising from three origi«» 
nal directions, downwards, horizontal, and elevated^ 
will be found sufficient to represent most of the ordi- 
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nary gestures, 'they contain a great variety ; for 
when they are performed by the right, by the left, 
or by both together, they produce forty- five positions. 
Each of these positions may be varied, almost adhifi" 
nttum when we consider all the degrees and kinds of 
tone, passion and emotion which occur in public 
speaking : all of which influence the character of the 
gesture, in the same manner they do the expressions 
of the voice. 

As the head gives the chief grace to the person, 
so does it principally contribute to the expression of 
grace in delivery. It must be held in an erect and 
natural position. For when hung down, it is express* 
ive of humility ; when turned upwards, of arrogance / 
when inclined to one side, it expresses languor ; and 
when stiff and rigid, it indicates a degree of barbarity 
in the mind. Its movements should be suited to the 
character otthe delivery ; they should accord wfth the 
gesture, and fall in with the action of the hands, and 
the motions of the body. When the hand approaches 
the head, the head bends forward to meet it; when 
the hand moves from the head, the head is in general 
held back or averted. In submission, when the hands 
are prone and the arms descend, it bends downwards, 
and accords with the movements of the hands and 
arm8.-*-The eyes, which are of the utmost conse* 
quence to the orator, are always to be directed as the 
gesture points ; except when we have occasion to con- 
demn, or refuse, or to require any object to be remo<« 
ved ; on which occasion we should at the same move-* 
ment express aversion in our countenance, and reject 
by our gesture. 

The sides should also bear their part in gesture. 

The motions of the body contribute, says Cicero^ 
much to the effect in delivery. Indeed he is of opin- 
ion that they are not inferior to the hands. In hi» 
ivork De Oratore^ he says. No affected motions of 
the finger, no measured cadence o( their articula- 
tion. Let the gesture rather regulate itself by the 
movements of the whole trunk, and by the manly i«- 
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flexion of the sides.— The raisiDgup or shrugging of 
the shoulders in order to express indifFerence or con- 
tempt, is merely theatrical, and should be sparingly 
used even on the stage. Quintilian condemns it al- 
together in an orator. 

The Stroke and Time of Gesture. 

The arm, the hand, and the fingers united in one 
flexible line of^several joints, which combine togeth- 
er their mutual action, form the grand instrument of 
gesture, or, as Cicero calls it, ** the weapon of orato- 
ry." The centre of motion of this combined line, is 
the shoulder, which does not move altogether in the 
form of an inflexible line : but each joint becomes of* 
ten a new centre of motion, for the position between it 
and the extremity* Accordingly in directing the ges- 
ture to any particular point, the uppei* arm first ar- 
rives at its proper position, then the iore arm turning 
on the joint of the elbow, and lastly the hand moving 
on the joint of the wrist ; and in some cases there is 
a fourth motion of the fingers from the knuckles next 
the palm ; th'^s last motion is the expanding of the 
collected fingers. 

The stroke of the gesture is analogous to the im« 
pression of the voice, made on those words, which it 
would illustrate or enforce; it is used for the same 
purpose and should fall precisely on the same place, 
that is, on the accented syllable of the emphatical 
word, so that the emphatical force of the voice, and 
the most lively stroke of the gesture, co-operate in 
order to present the idea in the most lively and dis- 
tinguished manner, as well to the eye as to the ear of 
the hearer. The stroke of the gesture is to the eye, 
what emphasis and inflexions of voice are to the ear^ 
and it is capable of equal force and variety.— Whcii 
there is little eJBFort or variety of expression of voice, 
such as in the pimple and narrative parts of a dis« 
course, the gesture in such cases, if any be used, 
ought to be tame and simple ; but in the more fmpas« 
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aidned parts, they are both equally exerted : the voice 
is elevated and varied, and the gesture becomes more 
bold and frequent. The gesture also in many in« 
stances, imitates the inflexions of the voice. When 
the voice rises, the gesture seems also naturally to as- 
cend ; and when the voice makes the falling inflexion, 
or lowers its tones, the gesture follows it by a cor- 
responding descent ; and in the level and monotonous 
pronunciation of the voice, the gesture seems to ob* 
serve a similar limitation^ by moving rather in the 
horizontal direction without varying its elevation* 

With respect to the commencement of gesture, it 
is a good general rule, that it should accompany the 
words, that is, that it should never precede nor follow 
them. But it must be observed^ that this is only a 
general rule. When it is applied to the calmer parts 
of a discourse, it will be found nearly correct. But 
if the speaker be warmed or excited, some difference 
of time however small, will take place between the 
gesture and the language* Hence the order of the 
combined expressions of the signs of a public speaker 
will be thus ; in calm discourse the words and ges- 
tures are nearly contemporaneous ; and in high pas- 
sion the order is, 1. The eyes. 2. The countenance. 
3. The gestures. 4* The language. But here it 
must be particularly noticed, that the interval be- 
tween each Is extremely limited. 

The occasions on which the left hand may be used, 
are nearly the following* 1. When the persons ad- 
dressed are jon the left side, the left hand naturally 
performs the principal gesture, in order to avoid the 
awkwardness of gesticulating much across the body# 
2. The necessary discrimination of objects opposed 
to each other, requires the left hand alternately to as- 
sume the principal gesture. 3. The advantage of va- 
riety. 4. The power of giving not only variety but 
force by occasionly elevating and bestowing, as it 
were, upon the retired hand, all the spirit and au« 
thority of the gesture. These changes, where the 
right hand resigns the principal gesture to ih'^ ^'^^* 
F 
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not only take place in dialogue and in some of the 
higher strains of tragedy, but even in oratory. It 
takes place when the speaker is at the left of him who 
delivers his opinion — ^The preacher being obliged to 
address himself to every individual assembled in. the 
church, should as much as possible extend his atten- 
tioti to all : and must of course, in leaning or turn- 
ing round to the left side, often find it necessary, if 
he use any, to make the principal gesture with his 
left hand. The barrister has occasion to use the left 
hand also, by not having it always in his power to 
place both judge and jury, each of whom he must 
address, on his right side. These are the principal 
local situations which admit the gestures of the left 
hand. ^ 

The hand and foot should in general correspond, 
that is, when we gesticulate with the right hand, the 
right foot should be most advanced ; and vice versa* 
Some particular occasions may require a deviation 
from this rule, but in general it will be found cor- 
rect. 

It must carefully be observed, that in the changes 
made from one hand to the other, the transiti<»i3 
should be managed with ease and simplicity* As 
soon as the advanced hand has made the stroke of its 
emphatical gesture, it should hll quietly to rest; 
whilst at the same time, the hand which in its turn 
is to assume die principal action^ commences its pre- 
paration for the ensuing gesture. 

The termination of gesture, or rather the empha- 
tical gesture which terminates, is generally made 
about the horizontal elevation, but sometimes may 
also be made downwards or elevated according to 
the sentiment. The horizontal termination, suits de- 
cision and instructicm ; the downward, disapproba- 
tion and condemnation ; and the elevated| pride, high 
passion, and devotion. 
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^ualitUs of Gesture* 

In order to the better uoderstanding of the charac- 
teristic difference in each style of gesture, it will be . 
of advantage to enumerate the different qualities 
which constitute the perfection of gesture together 
with their opposite imperfections. These may be 
considered as reducible to the following. 1 • Magnifi- 
cence. 2. Boldness. 3^ Energy. 4. Variety. 5. Sim- 
plicity. 6. Grace. 7. Propriety. 8. Precision* 

1. Magntficence o/" 6Vj/wr^.— — This consists in 
the ample space through which the arm and hand are 
made to move : and it is effected by detaching the 
upper arm completely from the body, and unfolding 
the whole oratorical weapon. The centre of its mo- 
tion is the shoulder. In magnificent gesture the ac- 
tion is flowing and unconstrained^ the preparations 
are made in some graceful curve, the tr^sittons are 
easy, and the accompaniments correct, and in all res- 
pects illustrative of the principal action. The mo- 
tions of the head are free, and the inflexions of the 
body manly and dignified. The action of the lower 
limbs is d^Cidtd, and a considerable space, (when the 
local situation of th^ speaker will admit of it,) is tra- 
versed with firmness and with force. 

The opposite imperfections are short, and dry, and 
mean gestures, constrained motions, rigidity of the 
joints, and stifibess of the body^ with short steps^ 
and doubtful or timid movements. 

2. Boldness of G«^re.-— This consists in that 
elevated courage and self confidence; which ventures 
to hazard any action, productive of a grand and stri- 
king effect, however unusual. In this sort of gesture, 
unexpected positions, elevations, and transitions sur- 
prise at once by their novelty and grace, and thus il- 
lustrate or enforce their ideas with irresistible effect. 

The opposite imperfection is tameness ; which ha- 
zards notlung, is timid and doubtful of its owr 
^i;^ and produces no great effect* 
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3. Energy of Gwfwrtf.-— This co;isists in the 
firmaess and decision of the whole action : and in 
the support which the voice receives from the preci- 
sion of the stroke of the gesture which aids its em- 
phasis* 

The opposite imperfections are feebleness and in- 
decision. 

4. Variety of G^A/wre.— -This consists in the abili- 
ty of readily adopting suitable and different gestures 
to each sentiment and situation : so as to avoid re- 
curring too frequently to one favourite gesture or set 
of gestures. 

The opposite imperfections are sameness, barren- 
ness, monotony of gesture analogous to that of voice. 
Variety of gesture is so essential, that even the most 
appropriate gestures must be avoided if they recur too 
often. Nothing is so injurious or disgusts so soon as 
barrenness of manner ; the gesture had better be in- 
termitted) or even be in some measure wrong> than 
monotonous — yti there is no fault so common. 



4f. Simplicity o/* tje*#ttr^*-^This consists in such a 
character of gesture, as appears the isatural r^&ult of 
the situation and sentiments ; which is neither car^^ 
tied beyond the just extent of the feelings through 
affectation of variety, nor falls short of it through 
meanness or false shame. 

The opposite imperfection is affectation. 

6. Grace of 6«^wr^.— This is the result of all 
perfections, arising from a dignified self possession 
of mind ; and the powers of personal exertion* prac- 
tised into facility after the best models and according 
to the truest taste. 

The opposite imperfections are awkwardness, vul- 
garity, and rusticity. 

7. Propriety of G^*ft/r^.— Called also truth of ges- 
or natural gesture. This consists in the judi- 
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efous use of the gestures best suited to illustrate or 
to express the sentiment. Appropriate gestures are 
generally founded in some natural connection of the 
sentiment with the gesture ; significant gestures are 
stricdy connected with the sentiments. 

The opposite imperfeaions are false, contradicto- 
ry, or unsuitable gestures ; such as produce solecism 
in gesture. 

8. Precision of Gesture^ or correctness ;— Arise* 
from the just preparation^ the due force, and the cor- 
rect timing of the action : when the preparation is 
neither too much abridged and dry, nor too pompous- 
ly displayed ; when the stroke of the gesture is made 
with such a degree of force as suits the character and 
sentiment of the speaker ; and when it is correctly 
marked on the precise syllable to be enforced. Pre- 
. cision of gesture gives the same effect to actions, as 
neatness of articulation gives to speech. 

The opposite imperfections are indecision, uncer* 
tainty, and incorrectness, arising from vague and saw- 
ing gestures, which, far from illustrating, render du- 
bious the sense of the sentiments which they accom- 
pany, and distract the spectator. . 



Of the Significancy of Gesture 

, Without entering largely into the subject of signi- 
ficant gestures, a few of th^ principal ones will at pre- 
sent suffice. 

The Head and Face. 

The hanging down of the head, denotes shanie or 

grief. 
The holding it up, pride or courage. 
The nod forward implies assent. 
To toss the head back, dissent. 
F ^ 
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The iDclinatioa of the head implies bashfulness or 

langour. 
The head averted is dislike or horror. 
It leans forward in attention. . 

The Eyes. 

The eyes are raised in prayer. 
They weep in sorrow. . 
They bum in anger. 
They are downcast or averted in shame. 
They are cast on vacancy in thought. 
They are thrown into different directions in doubt 
and anxiety. 

The Arms. 

The arm is projected forward in authority. 
Both arms are spread extended in admiration. 
They are both held forward in imploring help. 
They both fall suddenly in disappointment. 

The Hands. 

The hand on the head, indicates pain or distress* 

On the eyest shame. 

On the lips, injunction of silence. 

On the breast, it appeals to conscience, or intimates 

desh-e. 
The hand moves or flourishes in joy or contempt. 
Both hands are held supine, applied or clasped in 

'grayer. 
Both descend prone in blessing. 
They are clasped or wrung in affliction. 
They are held forward and received in friendship* 

The Body. 

The body held erect indicates steadiness and courage. 
Thrown back, pride. 
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Stooping forward, condescension or compassion. 

Bending, reverence or respect. 

Prostration, the utmost humility or abasement.^ 

The Lower Limbs. 

Their firm position, signifies courage or obstinacy. 

Bended knees^ timidity or weakness. 

Frequent change, disturbed thoughts. 

They advance in desire or courage. 

Retire in aversion or fear. 

Start in terror. 

Stamp in authority or rage. 

Kneel in submission or prayer. 

These are a few of the simple gestures which may 
be termed significant. 

It may be proper also to enumerate some of the 
complex significant gestures. 

Terror excites the person who suffers under it, to 
avoid or to escape from the dreaded object. - If it be 
supposed to be some dangerous reptile on the ground, 
and very near, the expression is represented by the 
figure starting back, and looking downwards. If the 
danger threaten from a distance, the terror arising is 
expressed by the figure looking forwards, and not 
starting back but merely in the retired position.- But 
if the dread of impending death from the hand of aa 
enemy awakens this passion, the coward flies« 

Avertion is expressed by two gestures; first the 
hand held vertical, is retracted towards the face, the 
eyes and head are for a moment directed eagerly to- 
wards the object, and the feet advance. Then sud* 
denly the eyes are withdrawn, the head is averted^ 
the feet retire, and the arms are projected out exten- 
ded against the object, the hands verticaL 

Horror^ which is aversion or astonishment min- 
gled with terror, is seldom capable of retreating, but 
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remains petrified in o&e attitude, with the eyes riv* 
eted on its object, and the arms held forward to 
guard the person, the hands vertical, and the whole 
frame trembling. , . 

, Admiration^ if of surrounding natural objects of 
a pleasing kind, holds both hands vertical and across^ 
and moves them outwards extended. If adnairation 
arise from some erxtraordinary or une3q>ect€d cir* 
cumstances, the hands are thrown up supine elevated, 
together with the countenance and eyes. 

Veneration crosses both hands on the breast, casts 
down the eyes slowly, and bows the head. 

Deprecation advances in an extended position of 
the feet, approaching to kneeling, clasps the hands 
forcibly together, throws back the head, sinking it 
between the shoulders, and looks earnestly up to the 
person implored. 

In appealing to heaven the right hand is first laid 
upon the breast, the left is projected supine upwards, 
the eyes first directed forwards, then upwards,—— 
In the appeal to conscience, the right hand is laid on 
the breast, the left drops unmoved, the eyes are fix- 
ed upon the person addressed ; sometimes both hands 
press the breast. 

Shame in the extreme, sinks on the knee, and cov- 
ers the eyes with both hands. 

Grief arising from sudden and afflicting intelli- 
gence, covers the eyes with one hand, advances for* 
. ward and throws back the other hand. 

Attention demanding silence, holds the finger on 
the lips, and leans foiward, sometimes repressing 
with th« lelt hand. 

Distress when extreme, lays the palm of the hand 
ttpon the forehead, throws the head and body backf 
and retires with a long and sudden step* 

Deliberation on ordinary subjects holds the chin, 
and sets the arms a-kimbo. 

Self-Sufficiency folds the arms, and sets himself on 
his centre. 

PrUe throws back the body, holds the head high^ 
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and nearly presents forward his elbows a-kimbo. 

Melancholy is a feeble and passive affection ; it is 
attended by a total relaxation of the nerves ; the head 
hangs to the side next the heart, the eyes turned up- 
on the object, or if that is absent, fixed on the ground, 
the hands hanging down by their own weight without 
effort, and joined loosely together. 

Anxiety is of a different character, it is restless and 
^active, and manifest by the extension of the muscles ; 
the eye is filled with fire, the breathing is quick, the 
motion is hurried, the head is thrown back, the whole 
body is extended. Like a sick man, the sufferer 
tosses incessantly, and finds himself uneasy in every 
situation. 

These are some of the most obvious svnple and 
complex significant gestures. 

• The Grace of Action* 

The grace of oratorical action consists chiefly in 
the facility, the freedom, the variety, and the sim- 
plicity of those gestures which illustrate the discourse. 
Graceful position precedes graceful action. Grace- 
ful action must be performed with facility, because 
the appearance of great efforts is incompatible with 
ease, which is one Cofistttlient part of grace. — ^Free- 
dom is also necessary to gracefulness of acitiom Ifo^ 
gestures can be graceful, which are confined with ex- 
ternal circumstances, or restrained by .the mind.— 
Variety is likewise indispcnsible for the maintenance 
of grace in rhetorical action. The iteration of the 
same gesture or set of gestures, however graceful in 
themselves, betrays a poverty in resources, which is 
altogether prejudicial to the speaker. They have an 
effect even worse than monotony of tones, which 
may be pardoned as arising from natural deficiency, 
• but a fine gesture can be assumed only for ornament, 
and may be repeated to disgust. — 

But simplicity and truth of manner, if not consti- 
tuting grace in themselves are inseparable from 
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The gestures must appear to be used only for the 
better supporting the sentiments of the mind, and for 
no other purpose. Gestures which are manifestly 
contrived for the mere display of the person^ or for 
th« exhibition of some foppery, as a delicate white 
hand, a fine handkerchief, &c. instantly oSend. Fine 
gestures are to be used only, when the mind is ele- 
vated, and the sentiments magnificent ; and energetic 
gestures, when it is ardent and earnest. 

To simplicity of gesture is apposed affectation; 
that falsehood of action, which destroys every pre- 
tension to genuine grace. The more showy and fine 
gestures are, unless they belong indispensibly to the 
subject, to the affection of the mind^ and to the char- 
acter of the speaker, the more do they offend the ju- 
dicious by their manifest affectation. If dignity be 
assumed where none is found in the se^ntiment, pa- 
thos without any thing interesting, vehemence in tri- 
fles, and solemnity upon common-place ; such affect- 
ation may impose upon ther ignorant, but makes ^ the 
judicious grieve." Simplicity yrhich constitutes the 
true grace in manners and in dress, should equally be 
observed in the action of an orator. Early good in- 
structions, with constant practice and imitation of the 
best models, will establish habits of graceful ac^ipp^ 
with the greatest certainty ef success. 
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Part 1. 
PIECES IN PRQSE. 



CHAP. I, Paragraphs. 

, Section 1. 

Education and instruction are the means, the one 
by use, the other by precept» to make our natural fac- 
ulty of reason both the better and the sooner to judge 
between truth and error, good and eviU 

He whot in the same given time, can produce more 
than many others, has vigour : he who can produce 
more and better, has talents ; he who can produce 
what none else can, has genius. 

The eloquence dictated by an unfeeling hearts mis- 
takes bombast for sublimity ; rant, for strong feelings | 
the cant and whine of a mendicant, fcMr the pathetic. 
Such a speaker may excite the admiration of some, 
the contempt of many, but the genuine feelings of 
none. 

The chief security against the fruitless anguish of 
impatience, must arise from frequent reflexion, on 
the wisdom of the God of nature : in whose hand are 
riches and poverty, honour and disgrace, pleasure 
and pain, life and death. 

Touth should be addressed with openness and aff- 
ability; the aged with meekness and modesty; the 
dull, with simplicity and perseverance ; the intelli- 
gent, with perspicuity and precision; the diffident 
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with softness and condescension ; and the stubbofn, 
with boldness and resolution. 

If we would have the kindness of others, we must 
endure their follies. He who cannot persuade him- 
self to withdraw from society, must be content to pay 
a tribute of his time to a multitude of tyrants ; to the 
loiterer, who makes appointments he never keeps ; to 
the consulter, who asks advice which he never takes i 
to the boaster, who blusters only to be praised ; to the 
complainer, who whines only to be pitied ; to the pro- 
jector, whose happiness is to entertain his friends 
with expectations which all but himself know to be 
vain ; to the economist, who tells of bargains and 
settlements ; to the politician, who predicts the con* 
sequences of deaths, battles, and alliances ; to the u- 
surer who compares the different state of the funds ; 
and to the talker» who talks only because he loves to 
be talking. 

The first and most important female quality, is 
sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give to the 
fair sex insinuation and persuasion, in order to be 
surly ; it did not make them weak, in order tb be im- 
perious I it did not give them a sweet voice, in or- 
der to be emfdoyed in scolding ; it did not provide 
them with delicate features, in order to be disfigured 
with anger. 

To find the nearest way from truth to truth, of 
from purpose to effect ; not to use more instruments 
where fewer will be sufficient; not to move by wheels 
and levers, what will give way to the naked hand ; 
is the great proof of a healthful and a vigorous mind* 
neither feeble with helpless innocence, nor overloaded 
with unwieldy knowledge. 

Shakespeare pleases, not by his bringing the trans^ 
actions of many years into one play j not by his gro- 
tesque mixture of tragedy and comedy in one piece ) 
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nor by the stramed thoughts and affected witticisms, 
which he sometimes employs ; but he pleases by his 
animated and masterly representations of character, 
by the liveliness of his descriptions, the force of his 
sentiments, and his possessing, beyond all writers, 
the natural language of passion. 

There are people in the world so selfish, that they 
seem to be moved with nothing but what directly af- 
fects themselves : if their own private afiairs sustain 
no damage ; if their own little designs succeed to 
their wish ; if their own grovelling pleasures are not 
interrupted ; they care not who is happy in the world, 
or what quarter of it is struck by the just hand of 
God. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are 
far from being in every instance, the unavoidable 
doom of man. They are much more frequently the 
offspring of his own misguided choice. Intemper- 
ance engenders diseascf sloth produces poverty, pride 
creates disappointment, and dishonesty exposes to 
shame. The ungovemed passions of men, betray 
them into a thousand follies ; their follies into crimes ; 
and their crimes into misfortunes. 

How many young persons have at £rst set out in 
the world with excellent dispositions of heart ; gene- 
rous, charitable, and humane ; kind of their friends, 
and amiable among all with whom they had inter- 
course ! And yet, how often have we seen all these 
fair appearances blasted in the progress of life, merely 
through the influence of loose and corrupting pleas- 
ures ; and those very persons, who promised once to 
be a blessing to the world, sunk ^own, in the end, to 
be the burden and nuisance of society. 

If it be asked, how moral agents become the sub- 
jects of accidental and adventitious happiness and 
misery ; and why they were placed in a state in which 

G 
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it frequently happens, that virtue only alleviates ca^ 
lamity, and vice only moderates delight : the ansVrer 
of Revelation is known, and it must be the task of 
those who reject it to give a better. It is enough for 
me to have proved, that man is at present in such a 
state. I pretend not to trace the ' unsearchable ways 
of the Almighty,' nor attempt to ^ penetrate the dark- 
ness that surrounds his throne' : but^ amidst this en- 
lightened generation, in which such multitudes can 
account for apparent obliquities and defects in the 
natural and the moral world, I am content with an 
humble expectation of that time, in .which ^ every 
thing thsit is crooked shall be made straight, and every 
thing that is imperfect shall be done away.' 



Section II. 

A THOUGHTFUL judge of sentiments, books, and 
men, will often find reason to regret that the lan- 
guage of censure is so easy and so undefined. It 
costs no labour, and needs no intellect, to pronounce 
the words, foolish, stupid, dull, odious, absurd, ri- 
diculous. The weakest or most uncultivated mind 
may therefore gratify its vanity, laziness, and mal- 
ice, all at once by a prompt application of vague 
condemnatory words, where a wise and liberal man, 
would not feel himself warranted to pronounce with-^ 
out the most deliberate consideration, and where 
such consideration might perhaps terminate in ap- 
plause. 

By the unhappy excesses of irregular pleasures int 
youth, how many amiable dispositions are corrupted 
or destroyed ! How many rising powers and capaci- 
ties are suppressed ! How many flattering hopes of 
parents and friends are totally extinguished ! Who 
but must drop a tear over human nature, when he 
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beholds that morning, wluch arose so bright, overcast 
with such untimely darkness; that good humour 
which captivated all hearts ; that vivacity which spark- 
led in every company, those abilities which were fitted 
for adorning the highest stations, all sacrificed at the 
shrine of low sensuality ; and one, who was formed 
for running the fair career of life in the midst of 
public esteem, cut off by his vices at the beginning , 
of his career, or sunk for the whole of it into insig* 
nificancy and contempt ! — ^These, O sinful Pkasure» 
are thy trophies ! It is thus diat co-operating with 
the foe of God and man, thou degradest human hon* 
our, and blastest the opening prospects of human 
felicity ! 

A person of undecisive character tyonders how aM 
the embarrassments in the world happened to meet 
exactly in his way, to place him just in that one sit* 
uation for which he is peculiarly unadapted, and ^in 
which he is also willing to think no other man could 
have acted with facility or confidence. Incapable of 
setting up a firm purpose on the basis of things as 
they are, he is often employed in vain speculations 
on some different supposable state of things, which 
would have sav^ed him from all this perplexity and 
irresolution. He thinks what a ^determined course 
he could have pursued, if his talents, his health, bis 
age, had been different ; if he had been acquainted 
with some one person sooner : if his friends were, in 
this or the other point, different from what they are ; 
or if fortune had showered Ker favours on him. And 
he gives himself as much licence to* complain, as i£ 
a right to all these advantages had been conferred on 
him at his nativity, but refused, by a malignant or 
capricious fate, to his life. Thus he is occupied-*- 
instead of catching with a vigilant eye, and seizing 
with a strong hand, all the possibilities of his^actual 
situation. 

TChjer^ ^e to be found in modem languages, - ' 
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uable specimens of every kind of polite literiatufce.; 
The English language, in particular abounds with 
writings addressed to the imagination and feelingS| 
and calculated for the improvement of taste. No 
one, who is tiof so far blinded by prejudice, in favour 
of antiquity as to be incapable of relishing any thing 
modern, can doubt, that excellent examples of every 
. kind of literary merit are to be found among the 
British writers. The inventive powers of Shakes^ 
peare, the sublime conceptions of Milton, the versatile 
genius of Dryden, the wit of Butler, the 6asy gaiety 
of Prior, the strength and harmony of Pope, the de- 
scriptive powers of Thompson, the delicate humour 
of Aiddison, the pathetic simplicity of Sterne, and 
the finished correctness of Gray, might, with some 
degree of confidence, be respectively brought into 
comparison with any examples of similar excellence 
among the ancients. 

Gentleness is the great avenue to mutual enjoy- 
ment. Amidst the strife of interfering interests, it 
tempers the violence of contention, and keeps alive 
the seeds of harmony. It softens animosities, re- 
news endearments, and renders the countenance of 
man a refreshment to man. Banish'gentleness from 
the earth ; suppose the world to be filled with none 
but harsh and contentious spirits, and what sort of so- 
ciety would remtain ? the solitude of the desert were 
preferable to it. The conflict of jarring elements in 
chaos, the cave where subterraneous winds contend 
and roar, the den where serpents hiss and beasts of the 
forest howl, would be the only proper representation 
of such assemblies of men. — Strange ! that, where 
men have all one common interest, they should sp 
often concur in defeating it. lias not nature already 
provided a sufficient quantity of evils for the state of 
man i As if we did not suffer enough from the storm 
which beats upon us without, must we conspire aIso« 
in those societies where we assemble, in order to find. 
~ ^etreat from that storm, to harass one afioth^i; f 
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jinger is the strong passion or emotions impred 
«r excited, by a sense of injury received, or in coV 
temptation i that is, by the idea of something of 
pernicious nature and tendency, being done or inten- 
ded, in violation of some supposed obligation to a 
contrary conduct. It is kindled by the perception of 
an undue privation of that to which we thought our* 
selves in some degree or other, entitled ; or of a pC>si-- 
tive sufFering) from which we claimed an exemption.. 
ITiese are obviously the exciting causes ; though 'our 
ignorance, or inordinate self-love, may suggest erro^ 
neous ideas respecting our claims, or render the re« 
sentful emotion very disproportioned to the offence.. 
The pain we suffer from the injury, the unexpected- 
ness of the offence, our wounded pride, &c. are so. 
apt to disturb our reasoning and discriminating pow- 
ers, that we are at the first instant prompted to consid^ 
er every injury received, as an injury intended.. Nor 
are there wanting numerous instances in which a 
heated and irritated imagination attributes design to 
the irrational and inanimate creation, in order to 
gratify the passion of resentment.. 

So painful is the passion of Fear,, that the evil caft 
scarcely exist which induces anguish equal to its feel- 
ings. Innumerable are the instances in which the 
fear of a calamity of the greatest magnitude, has^ 
greatly exceeded the evils it brought with it; and the 
mind has resumed a tranquility under misfortunes^ 
which in retrospect, appeared insupportable. Busy 
imagination always magnifies the evil, and casts the 
darkest shade over every possible concomitant*. I^ 
will not suffer the supposition that any circumstance, 
of alleviation can be attached to a state so much dread- 
ed. But when the dreaded evil is arrived^ an imme- 
diate release from the agonies of fear, is of itself a spe- 
cies of consolation. In the worst of circumstances^, 
fear yields its place to sorrow; which is certainly some 
mitigation of suffering ;— -habit reconciles to many: 
things, which were at first repugnant to our nature*^ 
G 2 
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experience in a abort time points out many comforts, 
where they were least expected ;— in most cases, as 
soon as we cease to fear, we begin to hope ; for there 
are few situations so completely dark and gloomy, as 
to exclude every ray of consolitary hope. 

True politeness is modest,, unpretending and gen- 
erous* It appears as little as may be ; and, when it 
does, a courtesy would conceal it. It chooses silently 
to forego its own claims, not officiously to withdraw 
them. It engages a man to prefer his neighbour to 
himself, because he really esteems him ; because he 
is tender of his reputation ; because he thinks it more 
manly, more Christian, to descend a little himself, 
than to degrade another. It respects, in a word, the 
credit tod estimation of his neighbour. — ^The mimic 
of this amiable virtue, false politeness, is, on the other 
hand, ambitious, servile, timorous. It affects popu- 
larity, is solicitous to please, and to be taken notice 
of. The man of this character does not offer but 
obtrude his civilities ; because he would merit by 
his assiduity ; because, in despair of winning regard 
by any worthier qualities, he would be sure to make 
the most of this ; and,, lastly, because, of all things, 
he would dread, by the omission of any punctilious 
observance, to give offence. In a word, this sort of 
politeness expects, for its immediate object, the favoljB 
and consideration of our neighbour. 

True honour, though it be a different principre 
from religion, is that which produces the same effects^ 
The lines of action, though drawn from different parts, 
terminate in the same point. Religion embraces vir- 
tue, as it is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, as 
it is graceful and ornamental to human nature. The 
religious man fears, the man of honour scorns to do 
an ill action. The latter considers vice as some- 
thing that is beneath him ; .the former as something 
that is offensive to the Divine Being. The one Sii 
what is unbeeoming*, the other as what is forbi^d^n.- 



Thus Seneca speaks in the natural and genuine lan- 
guage of a man of honour* when he declares, that 
were there no God to see or punish vice, he would 
not commit it, because it is of so mean, so base, and 
so vile a nature. 

.Of all the fdllies which men are apt to fall into, to 
the disturbance of others, and lessening of themselves^ 
there is none more intolerable than continual egotiam9t 
and a perpetual inclination to self panegyric. The 
mention of this weakness is sufBcient to expose it, 
since I think no man was ever possessed of so warm 
an affection for his own person, as deliberately to as» 
sert, that it and its concerns, are proper topics to en- 
tertain company. Yet there are many, who, through 
want of attention, fall into this vein, as soon as the 
conversation begins to acquire life : they lay hold of 
every opportunity of introducing themselves^ of de- 
scribing themselves, and if people are so dull as not 
to take the hint, of commending themselves : nay, 
what is more surprising than all this, they are amazed 
at the coldness of their auditors ; forgetting, that the 
same passion inspires almost every body ; and that 
there is scarce a man in the room who has not a bet- 
ter opinion of himself, than of any body else. 



Section 111. 

No other disposition or turn of mind, so totally 
unfits a man for all the social offices of life as Indo- 
lence. An idle man is a mere blank in the creatioaj 
he seems made to no end, and lives to no purpose. 
He cannot engage himself in any employment, or pro- 
fession, because he will never have diligence enough 
to follow it : he can succeed in no undertaking, for 
he will never pursue it ; he must be a bad husband « 
f^therj and relation, for he will not take the least 
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pains to prefterve his wife, children, and faniily front 
starving ; and he must be a worthless friendt for he- 
would not draw his hand from his bosom, though to* 
prevent the destruction of the universe. If he is 
bom poor, he will remain so all his life, which he- 
will probably end in a ditch or at the gallows : if he- 
embark in trade, he will be a bankrupt : and if he 
h a person of fortune, his stewards will acquire im- 
mense estates, and he himself perhaps^ will die in the 
Fleet* 

Of all our passions and affectionsr Rope is the 
most universal and the most permanent. It incor- 
porates with everji^ other passion and affection, and 
always produces beneficial effects. By intermixing 
with our fears and sorrows, it excites to exertions, 
and prevents the horrid inactivity of despair. It ani* 
mates desire ; it is encouraged by success, and it is 
a secret source of pleasure in the transports of joy ; 
for joy triumphs in success, which hope presages will 
be permanent. As it administers consolation in dis^ 
tress ; as it quickens all our pursuit^ ; as it commu** 
nicates to the mind the pleasures of anticipation ; as, 
by its mild and yet exhilerating influence, it is the 
most salutary of all our affectionate sensations, it 
cannot be of too long a duration : and when sanction- 
ed by probabilities, I had almost said possibilities, it 
cannot be too much indulged, as long as prudence 
permits the requisite exertions. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in 
the midst of extravagance and riot, how little do thejr 
think of those scenes of sore distress which are pas- 
sing at that moment throughout the world ; multi- 
tudes struggling for a poor subsistence, to support the 
wife and t^e children whom they love, and who look 
up to them with eager eyes for that bread which they 
ean hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under sick- 
ness in desolate cottages, unattended and unmoumed $ 
many4ipparently in a better situation of life^ pining 
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awav in secret, with concealed griefs i families weep- 
ing over the beloved friends whom they have lost, 
or, in all the bitterness of anguish, bidding those 
who are just expiring the last adieu. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of out 
passions is tamed, and our minds are formed to so- 
briety and reflection. In the varieties of life, occa- 
sioned by the vicissitudes of wordly fortune, we are 
inured to habits both of the active and suffering vir- 
tues. How much soever we complain of the vani- 
ties of the world, facts plainly show, that if its vanity 
were less, it could not answer the purpose of salutary 
discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are 
still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How fatal then 
must the consequences haye been, had it yielded us 
more complete enjoyment ! If, with all its troubles, 
we are in danger of being too much attached to it, 
how entirely would it have seduced our affections, If 
no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures. 

The most common propensity of mankind, is to 
store futurity with whatever is agreeable to them ; 
especially in those periods of life, when imagination 
is lively and hope is ardent. Looking forward to the 
year now beginning, they are ready to promise them- 
selve3 much, from the foundations of prosperity which 
they have laid ; from the friendships and connexions 
which they have secured ; and from the plans of con- 
duct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful 
do all these dreams of happiness often prove ! While 
many are saying in secret to their hearts. ** To-mor- 
row shall be as this day, and more abundantly," we 
are obliged in return to say to them, <^ Boast not 
yourselves of to-morrow, for you know not what a 
day may bring forth !" 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to in- 
spire that serenity which heightens their beauties, and 
is necessary to our full enioyment of them. By a se- 
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cret symp^thfy die soul catches the harmony which 
she contemplates ; and the frame within assimilates 
itself to that without. In this state of sweet compo* 
sure, we become susceptible of virtuous impressions, 
from almost every surrounding object. The patient 
ox is viewed with generous complacency : the guile- 
less sheep with pity i and the playful lamb with erne* 
tions of tenderness and love. We rejoice with the 
horse in his liberty and exemptions from toil^ while 
be ranges at large through enamelled pastures. We 
are charmed with the songs of birds, soothed with the 
buz of insects, and pleased with the sportive motions 
of fisheS; because these are expressions of enjoy- 
ment J and, having felt a common interest in the gra* 
tifications of inferior beings, we shall be no longer 
indifferent to their sufferings, or become wantonly in* 
strumental in producing them. 

I tell you truly and sincerely, that I will judge of 
your parts, by your speaking gracefully or ungrace* 
fully. If you have parts, you will never be at rest till 
you have brought yourself to a habit of speaking most 
gracefully ; for I aver that it i^ in your power* You 
will desire your Tutor, that you may read aloud to 
him every day ; and that he will interrupt and cor- 
rect you every time you read too fast, do not observe 
the proper stops, or lay a , wrong emphasis. Tou 
will take care to open your teeth when you speak, 
to articulate every word distincdy, and to beg of any 
friend you converse with» to remind you if ever you 
fall into the rapid and unintelligible mutter. Tea 
will even read loud to yourself, and tune your utter- 
ance to your own ear ; and read at first much slower 
than you need do, in order to correct that shameful 
habit of speaking faster than you ought. In shorty 
you will make it your business, your study, and your 
pleasure, to speak well if you think right. Therefore 
what I have said is more than sufficient, if you have 
sense ; and ten times moiae would not be sufficient, if 
vou have not ^ so here I rest it% 



The caltivation of Taste is reeommended, by the 
happy effects which it naturally tends to produce on 
human life. The most busy man, in the most active 
sjAere, cannot be always occupied in business. Men 
of various professions cannot always be on the stretch 
of serious thought. Neither can the most gay and 
flourishing situation of fortune, afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleasure. Life 
must languish in the hands of the idle. It will fre- 
quently languish in the hands of the busy, if they 
have not some employment subsidiary to that which - 
forms their main pursuit. How then shall those va- 
cant spaces, those unemployed intervals, which, more 
or less, occur in the life of every one, be filled up ? 
How can we contrive to dispose of them in any way 
that shall be more agreeable in itself, or more conso- 
nant to the dignity of the human mind, than in the 
entertainment of Taste, and the study of polite lite- 
rature i He who is so happy as to have acquired a rel- 
ish for them, has always at hand an innocent and irre- 
proachable amusement for his leisure hours, to save 
him from the danger of many a pernicious passion. 
He is not in hazard of being a burden to himself. 
He is not obliged to fly to low company, or to court 
the riot of loose pleasuresi in order to cure the tedi- 
ousness of existence. 



SeetiouIV. 

Taste and genius are two words frequently join- 
ed together ; and therefore, by inaccurate thinkers, 
confounded. They signify however, two quite diffe- 
rent things. Taste consist* in the power of judging ; 
Crenius is the power of executing. One may have a 
considerable degree of Taste in Poetry, Eloquence, 
or any of the fine arts, who has little or hardly any 
Genius for composition or fcecution in any of those- 
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arts ; but Genius eannot be found without including 
Taste also. Genius, therefore, deserves to be con- 
sidered as a higher power of the mind than Taste. 
Genius always imports something inventive or crea- 
tive ; which does not rest in mere sensibility to beauty 
where it is perceived, but which can, moreover, pro- 
xiuce new beauties, and exhibit them in such a man- 
ner, as strongly to impress the minds of others. Re- 
lined Taste forms a good critic ; but Genius is far- 
ther necessary to form the poet or the orator. 

The Beauty of the human countenance, includes 
the Beauty of colour, arising from the delicate shades 
of the complexion ; and the Beauty of figure^ arising 
from the lines which form the different features of the 
face. But the chief Beauty of the countenance de- 
pends upon a mysterious expression, which it con- 
veys of the qualities of the mind ; of good sense, or 
good humour; of sprightliness, candour, benevo- 
lence, sensibility, or other amiable dispositions. How 
it comes to pass, that a certain conformation of fea- 
tures is connected in our idea with certain moral 
qualities ; whether we are taught by instinct, or ex- 
perience, to form this connection, and to read: the 
mind in the countenance, is not easy to resolve. The 
fact is certain, and acknowledged, that what gives the 
human countenance its most distinguishing Beauty, is 
what is called its expression | or an image, which it 
Js conceived to show of internal moral dispositions. , 

The advantages of Writing above Speech are, that 
Writing is both a more extensive, and a more per- 
manent method of communication. More extensive, 
as it is not confined within the narrow circle of those 
who hear our words ; but by means of written char- 
acters, we can send our thoughts abroad, and propa- 
gate them through the world ; we can lift our voice, 
so as to speak to the most distant regions of the 
earth. More permanent^ilso, as it prolongs this voice 
t6 the most distant ages ; it gives us the means of re- 
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cordidg oar sentimems to futurity, and of perpetua* 
tiag the instructive memory of past transactions. It 
likewise affords this advantage to such as read, above 
such as hear, that, having the written characters be- 
fore their eyes-, they can arrest the sense of the wri* 
ter* They can pause, and resolve, and compare at 
their leisure, one passage with another : whereas, the 
voice is fugitive and passing: you must catch the 
words the moment they are uttered, or you lose them 
forever. 

But although these be so great advantages of writ- 
ten Language, that Speech, without Writing, would 
have been very inadequate for the instruction of man- 
kind, yet we must not forget to observe, that spoken 
language has a great superiority over written lan- 
guage, in point of energy or force. The voice of 
the living speaker makes an impression on the mindf 
much stronger than can be made by the perusal of 
any writing* The ^nes of the voice, the looks and 
gesture which accompany discourse, and which no 
writing can convey, render discourse when it is well 
managed, infinitely more clear, and more impressive, 
than the most accurate reading. For tones, looks, 
and gestures, are natural interpreters of the senti- 
ments of the mind« They remove ambiguities ; they 
enforce impression ; they operate on us by means of 
sympathy, which is one of the most powerful instru- 
ments ot persuasion* Our sympathy is always awa- 
kened more by hearing the speaker, than by reading 
his works in our closet* Hence, though writing may 
answer the purpose of mere instruction, yet all the 
great and high offices of eloquence must be made by 
means of spoken, not of written Language. 

We have been eminently distinguished above most 
other nations by happy privileges and advantages. 
Providence has blessed us with an abundance of those 
things, which are usually thought to contribute to the 
public prosperity and happiness. Never had any 
H 
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people a fuller enjoyment of liberty ; a pr<>fu8ion of 
wealth has flowed in upon us by our wide extended 
commerce. We have had great advantages for im- 
prove meat in the arts and sciences, and every branch 
of useful knowledge; especially that which is the 
most valuable and important of all others^ the knowl- 
edge of religion in its- truth and purity. The light 
of the glorious Gospel of Christ, freed from the ab» 
surdities, the superstitions, and idolatries with which 
it has been incumbered in many other countries pro- 
fessing the Christian Faith, has long shone among us. 
The holy Scriptures are not locked up in an unknown 
taogue, nor confined to the studies of the learned, but 
are put into the hands of the people : so that all men 
may have access ta that sacred rule of faith and prac- 
tice, the original standard of the Christian religion. 
The treasures of knowledge are opened* and the pub- 
lic instruction so freely and frequently dispensed, 
that it may be said, that wisdom crieth without^ she 
uttered her voice in the streets. ^ 

Cicero, in his works upon eloquence* particularly 
his conferences upon the chara<;ter of an orator; 
strikes by bis air, freedom, and dignity; Quintilian 
wins by hid beauty, regularity* and address. Quin- 
tilian is less splendid but more elegant, he is less com- 
manding but more attractive. If Cicero is instruc- 
tive^ Quintilian to instruction adds affability ; and if 
he is inferior in genius to Cicero, he is equal to him 
in abilities, and superior to him in experience; I 
mean that experience that can be of the greatest ser- 
vice to a speaker in Britain. The stile of Cicero is 
clear, diffuse, and pathetic ; that of Quintilian strong, 
concise, and expressive. If Cicero is more excel- 
lent in the disposition, Quintilian is more exquisite 
in the execution. Cicero's abilities were undoubted- 
ly best fitted to guide the movements of government, 
those of Quintilian to determine a contest at the bar ; 
Cicero was more decisive in debate, but Quintilisui 
mpre useful in pleading ; the former could raise a 
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spirit, but the latter could direct it. — Qui^tilian nev- 
er was eiecelled in majesty but by Cicero, and Cicero 
never equalled in gracefulness but by Quintilian. We 
are ashamed to differ with the one, we cannot resist 
thcdther* Both know how to rise with temper, and 
to fall with dignity. Though both had natural, yet 
Quintilian hsld more accidental advantages ; but 
though Quintilian's works are more useful td an £n- 
glishmani yet, had he lived in the days of the Roman 
republic, the pre-eminence would have been clearly 
cm Cicero's side. 



Section T. 

An able master, as soon as a boy is delivered over 
to his care, will examine his natural capacity and dis- 
position ; and having discovered these, he will soon 
be able to judge in what manner his pupil is to bt 
managed. Some are indolent unless they are push- 
ed on ; some disdain to be commanded ; fear awes 
some, and disheartens others ; some hammer out 
their learning, others strike it out at a heat. Give 
me the boy who rouses when he is praised, who pro- 
fits when he is encouraged, and who cries when he is 
defeated. Such a boy will be fired by ambition ; he 
will be stung by reproach, and ani^iated by prefer- 
ence ; nevtr shall I apprehend ahy bad consequences 
from idleness in such a boy. 

If we have received from heaven nothing more 
precious than speech, are we to esteem any thing more 
Worthy of our attention and care f Or are we to be 
more emulous in excellmg mankind in any property, 
rather than in that which exalts man above all other 
animals ? As a further inducement to this, we are 
to reflect, that.no art so plentifully supplies our la- 
bour, by a harvest of every thmg that is profitable or 
9^eeable. This will be more evident, if we reflect 
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upon the rise and progress of eloquence, and the im- 
provements it still admits of. Not to mention how it 
serves our friends, how it directs the deltberatvons of 
a senate or people, and how it often determines the 
conduct of an army ; how useful, how becoming then, 
is it in a man of virtue* Is not this single consider- 
ation a most glorious one, that from the understand- 
ing, and the words that are in common to all man- 
kind, he can exalt himself to such a pitch of glory 
and power, that he will not seem to «peak or to plead, 
but as it happened to Pericles, to lighten and thuD' 
der. But I should never have done, were I to in- 
dulge the pleasure I feel in expatiating upon this sub- 
ject. 

What adds infinitely to the dignity of man, is this, 
that he is the image of Ood. He is descended from 
him, is his offspring, and bears the visible traces of 
his derivation from heaven, and his communion with 
the supreme Existence. His understanding is a ray 
of Divine intelligence : his power an efflux from that 
of the Deity: his activity something similar to that 
of God : his capacity of becoming constantly more 
perfect, is a capacity ol approaching nearer to the di- 
vine nature ; his immortality is a similitude of the in- 
terminable duration of the sovereign Being, and the 
'means of an everlasting communion with him* As 
often as he thinks of truth ; as often as he is inclined 
to goodness, and brings it to effect ; as often^as he per- 
ceives, admires, and promotes order and harmony ; as 
often as he spreads love and joy, and happiness around 
him , so often does* he thjnk, and will, and perform, 
and feel, and act, in a God- like manner; so often 
does he pursue the works of his creator and father ; 
^so often does he promote the designs of the sove- 
reign Being ; so often does he obtain a taste of pure 
divine felicity ; and the more he does so, the oftener 
he acts in this manner, the greater is his similitude 
with God, the brighter does the image of God shine 
in him, the less are we able to mistake his high dc- 
«'*ent^ and to overlook the dignity of his nature* 
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How dignified is man, when we consider his out- 
ward figure and his station in the world. Consider 
the place he fills upon the earth ; what he is and does 
with all its other inhabitants ; and in this regard also 
you cannot mistake his dignity. See how he stands, 
full of consciousness, amidst all inferior creatures ; 
how exalted and eminent is he above /hem ; how all 
proclaim him the sovereign of the globe and its inhab- 
itants the substitute of its author, and the priest of 
nature ! With what a comprehensive view does he 
survey, distribute, order, connect, and apprehend; 
now darting his eye from earth to heaven, and then 
looking down from heaven upon the earth with senti- 
ments of delight; affectionately cherishing every 
thing that lives and moves : his sentimental heart ex- 
pands to the innumerable streams of pleasure and joy, 
which from all sides flow to meet him, till he is lost 
in the sweetest sentiments of love and adoration !— 
How beautiful, how elevated his mein ! How signi- 
ficant and expressive every feature of his face, every 
attitude, every movement ojf.his person ! How for- 
cible is the language of liis eye ! How he displays his 
whole soul by a glance of it, and with a« irresistible 
• energy at one time commands reverence, at another 
submission and obedience, and at another love ; now 
inspiring courage and resolution, then pleasure and 
satisfaction in all about him ! How often does he con- 
found the wicked with a look, defeat the schemes of 
injustice, drive sorrow from the breast of the mourn- 
er, and (fart life and heavenly joy, where darkness 
and distress prevailed. Who can here mistake the 
elevation and the dignity of man * . 

The writingi of the ancients abound with excellent 
productions in every interesting kind of composition. 
There is no pleasing affection of the mind, which may 
not, in these invaluable remains of antiquity, find am- 
ple scope for gratification. The Epic muse, whether 
she appears in the majestic simplicity of Homer, or in 
the finished elegance of Tirgili presents before the 
Ha 
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delighted imagination an endless variety of grand and 
beautiful objects, interesting actions, and characters 
strongly marked, which it is impossible to contem- 
plate without a perpetual succession of agreeable emo- 
tions. Tragedy, whether she rages with ^schylus, 
or w^eps with Sophocles, or moralizes with £uripe« 
des, never ceases to wear a dignified and interesting 
aspect* Com^y in the natural and easy dress, in 
which,' after the best Greek models, she is clothed by 
Terence^ can never fail to please* Lyric poetry, 
whilst it rolls on like an impetuous torrent, in the lof- 
ty strains, and the wild and varied numbers of Pin- 
dar, or flows in a placid and transparent stream along 
the channel of Horatian verse, or glides through the 
bowers of love*.and joy in the sportive lays oJF Anac- 
reon, by turns astonishes, soothes, and delights* El- 
egy, through the soft and plaintive tones of Bion, or 
TibuUus, melts the §oul in pleasing sympathy : whilst 
Pastoral Song# iq the artless notes of Theocrites, or 
in the sweet melody of the M antuan pipe, plays gen- 
tly about the fancy and heart* Satire, in the mean 
time, provides entertainment for those who are dispo- 
sed to laugh at folly, or indulge an honest indigna- 
tion against vice, in the smile of Horace, the grin of. 
Lucian, and the frown of Juvenal* So rich and va- 
rious are the treasures with which the Greek and Ro- 
man writers furnish those who have enjoyed the ad- 
\^ntages of a classical education. 



daajter 11. 
NARRATIVE PIECES. 



Section^ 1. 

CARAZAN'S VISION; 

Or, Social Love and Benificence recommended^ 

: Gn»p the whole world of rcMon, life, and acnsc^ 
In one close system of benevolence; 
Happier as kindlier, in whate'er degree. 
A height of bliss is height of charitf. POPB. 

CARAZAN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi* 
neht throughout all the east for his avarice and his 
wealth : His origin was obscure as that of the spark, 
which by the collision of steel and adamant is struck 
out of darkness : and the patient labour of perseve* 
ring diligence alone had made him rich. It was re* 
membered, that when he was indigent he was thought 
to be generous ; and he was still acknowledged to be. 
inflexibly just* But whether in his dealings with 
men he discovered a perfidy which tempted him to 
put his trust in gold, or whether, in proportion as he 
accumulated weahh, he disjcovered his own import- 
ance by increase, Carazan prized it more as he used 
it less : He gradually lost the inclination to do good 
as he acquired the power : and as the hand of time 
scattered snow upon his head, the freezing influence 
extended to his bosom* 

But though the door of Carazan was never opened 
by hospitality) nor his hand by compassion, yet fear 
led hijn constantly to the mosque at the stated hours 
of prayer : He performed all the rites of devotion with 
the most scrupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the prophet. That devotion 
which rises from the love of God, and necessarily in- 
cludes the love of man, as it connects gratitude with 
beneflcence, and exalts that which was mortal to di- 
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vine, confers new dignity^ upon goodness, and is the 
object not only of affection but of reverence. On the 
contrary, the devotion of the selfish, whether it be 
thought to avert the punishment which every one 
wishes to be inflicted, or to insure it by the compli- 
cation of hypocrisy with guilt, never fails to excite 
indignation and abhorrence. Carazan, therefore, 
when he had locked his door, and turning round with 

' a look of circumspective suspicion, proceeded to the 
mosque, was followed by every eye with silent ma- 
lignity ; the poor su^ended their supplications when 
he passed by ; though he was known by every man, 
yet no man saluted him. 

Such had long been the life of Carazan, atid such 
was the character he had acquired, when notice was 
given by proclamation that he was removed to a mag- 
nificent building in the centre of the city, that his ta- 
ble shonld be spread for the hungry, and that the 
stranger should be welcome to hb bed. The multi- 
tude soon rushed like a torrent to the door, where 
they beheld him distributing bread to the hungry, and 
apparel to the naked ; his eye softened with compas- 
sion and his cheek glowing with delight. Every one 
gazed with wonder at the prodigy; and the murmur 
of innumerable voices increasing like the sound of ap- 
proaching thunder, Carazan beckoned with his hand ; 
attention suspended the tumult in a moment, and he 

'thus gratified the curiosity which procured him audi- 
ence : — 

"To 'Him who touches th6 mountains^ and they 
smoke, the Almighty and the most merciful, be ever- 
lasting honour ! He hath ordained sleep to be the min- 
ister of instruction, as his visions have reproved me 
in the night« As I was sitting alone in my haram, 
with my lamp burning before me, computing the pro- 
duct of my merchandize, and exulting in the increase 
of my wealth, I fell into a deep sleep, and the hand 
of him who dwells in the third heaven was upon me. 
I' beheld the angel of death coming forward like a 
whirlwind, and he smote me before I cou]ld deprecate 
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the blow. At the same moment I found myself lift- 
ed from the ground, and transported with astonish- 
ing rapidity through the regions of the air. The 
earth was contracted to an atom between ; and the 
stars glowed round me with a lustre that obscured 
the sun. The gate of Paradise was now in sight; 
and I was intercepted by a sudden brightness, which 
no human eye could behold : The irrecoverable sen- 
tence was now to be pronounced : my day of proba- 
tion was past, and from the evil of my life nothing 
could be taken away, nor could any thing be added 
to the good. When I reflected that my lot for eter- 
nity was cast, which not all the powers of nature 
could reverse, my confidence totally forsook me ; and 
while I stood trembling and silent, covered with con- 
fusion and chilled with horror, I was thus addressed . 
by the radiance that flamed before me : — 

" Carazan, thy worship has not been accepted, l)e- 
cause it was not prompted by the love of God ! neith- 
er can thy righteousness be rewarded, because it was 
not produced by the love of maiT; For thy own sake 
only, hast thou rendered to every man his due ; and 
thou hast approached the Almighty only for thyself.. 
Thou hast not looked up with gratitude, nor round 
thee with kindness. Around thee thou hast indeed 
beheld vice and folly ; but if vice and folly could jus- 
tify thy parsimony, would they not condemn the'' boun- 
ty of Heaven ? If not upon the foolish and the vicious 
where shajl the sun diffuse his light, or the clouds 
distil their dew ? where shall the lips of the Spring 
breathe fragrance, or the hand of Autumn diffuse 
plenty ? Remember Carazan, that thou hast shut com- 
passion from thy heart, and grasped thy treasures 
with a hand of iron : Thou hast lived for thyself; 
and, therefore, henceforth forever shalt thou subsist 
alone. From the light of heaven, and from the soci-^ 
tty of all beings, shalt thou be driven } solitude shall 
protract the lingering hours of eternity, and darkness 
aggravate the horrors of despair." 

At this moment I was driven, by some secret and 
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irresiBtible power, through the glowing system of 
creation, and passed innumerable worlds in a moment. 
As I approached the verge of nature, I perceived- the 
shadows of total and boundless vacuity deepen be- 
fore me, a dreadful region of eternal silence, soli- 
tude, and darkness ! Unutterable horror seized me 
at the prospect, and this exclamation burst from me 
with all the vehemence of despair— —d?A / that I had 
been doomed J or ever to the common receptacle of im^ 
penitence and guilt / There society would have aUe- 
viated the torments of despair ^ and the rage of Jire 
coidd not have excluded the comfort of light. Or^ if 
I had been condemned to reside on a cornet^ that would 
return but once in a thousand years to the regions of 
light and life; the hope of these periods^ however dts- 
tantj would cheer me in the dreary intervals of cold 
and darkness^ and the vicissitude would divide eternity 
into time. 

^^ While this tliought passed over my mind, I lost 
sight of the remotest star, and the last glimmering 
of light was quenched into utter darkness* The ag- 
onies of despair increased every moment, as every 
moment augmented my distance fron^ the last .habit* 
able world. , I reflected wkh intolj^ble anguish, 
that when ten thousand thousand years had carried 
me beyond the reach of all but that Power who fills 
infinitude, I should still look forward into an im- 
mense abyss of darkness^ through which I Bhould 
still drive without succour and without society, iar« 
ther and farther, for ever and ever. I then stretch- 
ed out my hands towards the regions of existence, 
with an emotion that awakened me. Thus have I 
been taught to estimate society, like every other bles* 
sing, by its loss. My heart is warmed to liberality ; 
and I am zealous to communicate the happiness which 
I feel, to those from whom it is derived ; for the so- 
ciety of one wretch, whom in the pi*ide of prosperity 
I would have spumed from my door, would, in the 
dreadful solitude to which I was condemned, have 
K#*^n more highly prized than the gold of Africa^ or 
^ms of Golconda." 
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At this reflection upon his dream Carazan became 
suddenly silent, and looked upwards in an extacy of 
gratitdde and devotion. The multitude was struck 
at once with the precept and tlfe example ; and the 
caliph, to whom the event was related, that he might 
be Jibcral beyond the power of gold, commanded it 
to be recorded for the benefit of posterity. 



Section 11. 
ABDALLAH AND 8ABAT. 

Two Mahometans of Arabia, persons of consider- 
;ion in their own country^ have been lately convert- 
i to the Christian faith. One of them has already 
iffered martyrdom, and the other is now engaged in 
insJatiog the scriptures, and in concerting plans for 
? conversion of his countrymen. The name of the 
irtyr was Abdallah, at)d the name of the other who 
70W translating the Scriptures, is Sabat ; or, as he 
called since his Christian baptism, Nathaniel Sa- 
. — Sabat resided in my house sometime before I 
India, and I had from his own mouth the chief 

o£ the adcount which I shall now give you— 
le particulars I had from others. His conversion 

place after the martyrdom of Abdallah, '*to 
se death he was consenting ;'' and he related the 
imstances to me with many tears. 
3clallah and Sabat were intimate friends, and be- 
oung^ men of family in Arabia, they agreed to 
! together, and visit foreign countries. They 
both zealous Mahometans. Sabat is son of 1- 
m Sabat* a noble family of the line of Beni-Sa- 
/ho trace their pedigree to Mahomet. The two 
s left Arabia, after paying their adorations at 
inb of their prophet at Mecca, and travelled 
h JPersia^ and thence to CabuL Abdallah was 
tedL to an office of state under Zemaun Shah, 
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king of Cabul $ and Sabat left him theve, and pro- 
ceeded on a tour through Tartary. 

\l%ile Abdallah remained at Cabul, he was convert 
ted to the Christian ftiith by the perusal of a Bible 
(as is supposed) belonging to a Christian from Ar- 
menia, then residing at Cabul* In the Mahometan 
states, it is death for a man of rank to becon>e a 
Christian. — Abdallah endeavoured for a time to con* 
ceal his conversion^ but finding it no longer possible, 
he determined to flee to some of the Christian chur^ 
ches near the Caspian sea. He accordingly left Ca« 
bul in disguise, and had gained the great city of Bo- 
chara, in Tartary, when he was met in the streets of 
that city by his friend Sabat, who immediately re- 
cognised him. Sabat had heard of his conversfon 
and flight, and was filled with indignation at his con- 
duct* Abdallah knew his danger, and threw himsdf 
at the fret of Sabat. He confessed that he was a 
Christmn, an^ implored him, by the sacred tie of 
their former friendship, to let htm escape wkh his 
life. ^ But, sir," said Sabat, when relating the sto- 
ry himself, *' I had no ptty.'*^ I caused my servants 
to seize him, and I delivered him up to Morad Shah, 
kinj^ of Bochara* He was sentenced to die, and a 
herald went through the city of Bochara, announcing 
tlie time of his execution. An immense multitude- 
attended, and the chief men of the city.' I also went 
and stood near to Abdallah. He was oflFered his life 
'\i he would abjure Christ* the executioner standing 
by him with his sword in his hand. ** No,*' said he, 
(as if the proposition were impossible to be complied 
with) "I cannot abjure Christ." Then one of hts 
hands was cut off at the wrist. He stood firna, his 
arm hanging by his side with but little motion. A 
physician, by desire oi the king, ofFered to heal the 
wound, if he would recant. He made no answer, but 
looked up stedfiastly towards heaven, like Stephen 
the first martyr, his eyes streaming with tears. He 
did not look with anger towards me. He looked at 
me, but it was benignly^ and with the countenance of 
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fergiy^esess. His other hand was then cut off* «^ But 
sir," said Sabat in his imperfect English, " he never 
ehanged» he never changed.** And when he bowed 
his head to receive the blow of death, all Bochara 
seemed to say, " what new thing is this ?** 

Sabat had indulged the hope that XbdaUah would 
have recanted when he was offered l&is life ; but when 
I^ saw that his friend was dead, hei^esigned himself 
to grief and remorse. He traveUei from place to 
place, seeking rest, and finding none. At last he 
thought he would visit India. He acordinglj!( came 
to Madras about five years ago. Sooiafter his arri- 
val he was appointed by the En^tsh government a 
Mxifti, or expounder of Mahometan la? • his great 
.IcMiiing, and r^pectable stoti^n in his o^rn country, 
rendeired him eminently qualified for that «ce. And 
■now the period of his own conversion c-^w near. 
While he was at Visagapatem, in the northe\ Cicars, 
^cercising his professional duties^Providenefiipought 
in hitf way a New Testament in Arabic. H^^ad it 
.with deep thought, the Koran lying before hin fle 
compared them together, and at length the ti^ of 
the word of God fell on his mind, as he express} i^^ 
like a flood of light. Soon afterwards he proc^ ~ 
to Madrast a journey of 300 miles, to seek ChriS 
baptism ; and having made a public confession of 
faith he was baptised by the Rev. Hu Kerr, in 
English church at that place, by the name of Nathai 
iel, in Uie twenty-seventh year of his age. 

Being now desirous of devoting his future life to\^ 
the glory of God, he resigned his secular employ, \ 
and came by invitatifm to Bengal, where he is now 
engaged in translating the scriptures into the Perskm 
language. This work hath not hitherto been e^cecu* 
ted, for. want of a translator of sufficient ability. The 
.Persian is an important language in the East, being 
the general language of western Asia^ particularly 
among the higher classes* and. is understood fi^om 
Calcutta to Damascus* But the great work which 
occupies tlie attention af this noble An^iW) k the 
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promulgation of the gospel among his own country- 
men ; and from the present fluctuations of religious 
opinions in Arabia, he is sanguine in his hopes of 
success. His firsfr'^ork is entitled, (Neama Besha* 
ratin lil Arabi,) ^ Happy new9 for Arabia?' writ- 
ten in the Nabutlfc* or common dialect of the coun- 
try* It containsin eloquent and argumentative elu- 
cidation of the P^ of the Gospel, with copious au- 
thorities admi^d by the Mahometans themselves, 
and particular/hy the Wahabians. And prefixed to 
it is an accou^ of the conversion of the author, and 
an appeal to^^ members of his welMcnown family 
in Arabia, U^^ truth of the facta. 

The foUd^^S circumstance in the history of Sabat 
ought not pave been omitted. When his family in 
Arabia hsn^^^**^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ followed the example 
of Abdal') ^"^ become a Christian, they dispatched 
his brodF ^^ India; (a voyage of two months,)' to as-» 
sassinar^^"^ While 8abat was sitting in his house 
at Yi^P^t^"^) ^^^ brother presented himseirin the 
disgu?^^ a Paqueer, or beggar, having a dagger 
^Q^^d under his mantle. He rushed on iSabat, 

Junded him. But Sabat, seized his arm, and 
rants came to his assistance. He then recog- 
us brother* The assassin would have bec<Hue 
tim of public justice, but Sabat interceded for 
ther, and sent him- home in peace, with lettei^ 
^sents to his mother^s house in Arabia, 
conversion of Abdalkh and Sabat seems to 
;en as evidently produced by the Spirit.of Grod, 
As any conversion in the primitive church. Qther in- 
* stances have occurred in Arabia of a similar kind, and 
on the very borders of Palestine itself. These are 
like the solitaiy notices which, in other nations, have 
announced the approach of a general illumination.. 
John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, were not, per- 
haps, more talked of in Europe, than Abdallah and 
Sabat are at this day, in Bucharia and Arabia* 
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Section 111. 
CHARACTER OF A CIEBGYMAJT. 

I waa very much pleased, in my last viait to Colo- 
nel Caustic's, with the appearance and the deport- 
i&ent of the clergyman of his parish^ who was a fre- 
quent visitor of my friend, and his aster* The. Co- 
lonel, after drawing his character in \ very favoura- 
ble way, concluded with telling me, tHt he had seen 
something of the world, having officiate!, in the early 
part of his life, as the chaplain of a rn^itneat. I'o 
this circumstance, I confess, I was incline to impute 
some of the Colonel's predilection in his \vour ; but 
a little acquaintance with him convinced i^, that he 
had done the good man no more than jus^e in his 
eulogium. There was something of a plac^digQ^^ 
in his aspect ; of a politeness, not of form, bi^f g^^^ 
timent, in his manner ; of a mildness, unde^ed bv 
flattery, in his conversation equally pleasing a^ ^^ 
pectable* He had now no family, as Miss (^stic 
informed me, having had the misfortune to lo^hig 
wife, and two children many years ago. But hik^. 
rishoners are his family, said she« His look in(^^ 
was parental, with something above the cares, w 
not the charities of this world ; and over a castr 
seriousness^ and perhaps melancholy, that seemed 
be reserved for himself, there was an easy cheerful 
ness, and now and then a gaiety, that spoke to the in« 
nocent pleasures of life, a language of kindness and, 
indulgence. 

" *Tis the religion of a gentleman," said Colonel 
Caustic.—" 'Tis the religion of a philosopher," said 
I.—*" 'Tis something more useful than either," said 
his sister. " Did you know his labours as J have 
sometimes occasion to do ! The composer of differ- 
ences, the promoter of peace and of contentment; 
the encourager of industry, sobriety, ai^d all the vir- 
tues that ma,ke society prosperous and happy. ISt 



eivcs to rcKgion a ceiaia graciausaefls which allurcS 
to its service, yet in is own conduct he takes less in* 
dulgcnce than many mat preach its terrors. The du- 
ties of his ftxnctioiare his pleasures, and his doc- 
trine is, that eve# man will experience the same 
thing, if he bringf* «i»d <wrly to the trial ; that tb 
m 6ur station w4» *• in every atalaoa to be faapf y.'* 
c( rph^ great sp wealthy, I have heard the good 
•«.oti ssLxr '* conti^cd the exceUeat siater of my friend, 
>(to whom ref^ment and fancy open a t&ousaad 
sources of delf t» do not make the p^roper allowance 
for the infericp*^^^ of men. That rank has scarce 
anv exerciser mind or imagination but one, and 
that one is ^o° » we are not then to wonder, if it 
sometimes l^ders into the gloom of superstition, or 
the wilds (/^thusiasm. To keep diis principle warm,: 
but pure / ^^^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ gospel has taught it, ^ the 
mother dp^^ works,' as encouraging, noteipcus'' 
incT our fi^^ ^^ guide at the same time, Bad tlie 
sweetxJ^^ life ; to dispense this sacred treasure as 
Df distress, the cordial of disease, the coa* 
death !. These are the privileges which I 
irhich I hope I have used for the good of my 
they have hitherto shed satisfaction on my 
M I trust will smooth its clo^e !" x 
?i% the religion of a Christian !" said Miss 
tic. Lounger. 




SeetioulY. 

ftSLIGION AND SUPERSTITIOH GONTRASTE0. 

A VISION. 

I had lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made so strong an impression on me, that I remem- 
ber every word of it s and if you are not better em- 
ployed, you may read the relation of it as follows : 
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i thought I WES in the midst of a very entertaining 
set of company, and txtremely delighted in attend- 
ing to a lively conversation, when on a sudden, I 
perceived ; one o« the most shocking figures that ima- 
gmation can frame, aUvaacing towards me. She 
was dressed in black, her skin wa& contracted into a 
thousand wrinkles, her eyes deep sunk in her head 
and her complexion pale and livid ai the countenance 
of death. Her looks were filUd wiife terror and un- 
relenting severity, and her hands anied with whips 
and scorpions. As soon as she canD> near, with a 
horrid frown, and a voice that chilled ^y very blood 
she bade me follow her. I obeyed, at4 she led me 
through rugged paths, beset with briar, and thorns 
into a deep solitary valley. Wherever sh passed the 
faditsrg verdure withered beneath her step, h^^ pes- 
tilential breath infected the air with msUn^mj ,^, 
pours, obscured the lustre of the sun, and in^lved the 
fair face of heaven in universal gloom. Dismal 
bowlings resounded through the forest ; fr(| everv 
baleful tree, the night raven uttered his dread^ i^^^^ * 
and the prospect was filled with desolation a| hor- 
ror. In the midst'of this tremendous scene, n^xe- 
crable guide addressed me in the foUowihg m^^r. 
^^ Retire with me, O rash, unthinking mortal \\j^ 
the vain allurements of a deceitf^t world j and leiQ 
that, pleasure was not designed the portion jof huin* 
life. Man was bom to mourn and to be wretch.^ 
This is the condition of sll below thestars ; and wh^ 
©ver endeavours, to oppose it, acts in contradiction v 
the will of heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchant 
ments of youth and social delight* and here conse-- 
crate the solitary hours to lamentation and woe.— , 
Misery is the duty of all sublunary beings ; and ev- 
ery enjo3rment is an offence to the Deity, wlio is to 
be worshipped only by the mortification of every 
sense of pleasure, and the everlasting exercise of 
sighs and tears." . 
• . ^ This melancholypicture of life quite sunk my spi- 
rits, and seemed to annihilate every principle of joy 
12 
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within me. I threw iyself beneath a blasted yew, 
where the winds blef cold and dismsd roond my 
head, and dreadful ^prehensions chilled my heart. 
Here I resolved to f^ till the hand of death, which I 
impatiendy invokef should put an end to the miser- 
ies of a life so dedfrably wretched. In this sad sit- 
uation I espied o5one hand of me a deep muddy ri- 
ver whose heav^ waves rolled on in slow, sullen 
murmurs. Herfl determined to plunge j and was 
lust upon the b^^» when I found myself suddenly 
drawn back, f^rned about, and was surprised by 
the sight of tlf loveliest object I had ever beheld. 
The most en^°S charms of youth and beauty ap- 
peared in aiy"" form : effulgent glories sparkled in 
her eyes aff^^^*^ awful splendors were Softened by 
the centiesjP®^^ ^f compassion and peace. At her 
anproachi/^ frightful spectre, who had before tor- 
mented tij^^^s^^d away, and with her all the hor- 
rors sher^ caused. The gloomy clouds brightened 
into chi^^ sunshine, the groves recovered their 
verduir^^ the whole region looked gay and bloom- 
^k garden of Eden. I was quite transported* 
Inexpected change, and reviving pleasure be* 
gladden my thoughts ; when with a look of in^ 
kible sweetness, my beauteous deliverer thus 
I her divine instructions^ 
ly name is B£];.igion. I am the oflfepring of 
ra and Lov£y and the parent of B£N£VOlen€£> 
Fe, and Joy. That monster, from whose poWer 
kve freed you, is called Superstition : she is the 
!d of DiscoWeKt, and her followers are Pear 
1 Sorrow* Thus, different as we are, she has of- 
the infrolence to assume my name and character ; 
/md seduces unhappy mortals to think us the same, 
^11> she at length drives them to the borders of Des* 
/ VAiR, that dreadful abyss into which you were just 
going to sink.*' 

^ " Look round, and survey the various beautieis of 

"^lobe» which heaven has destined for the seat of 

nan race ; and consider whether a worid Am 
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eiipmklyfrkmtdi^cavld be nieaot for the abode of 
misery anid patD. For what end has the lavish hand 
of Providence diffused mnumefable objects of delight* 
but that all might rejoice in the privilege of exist- 
ence, and he filled with gretitlide to the beneficent 
Aathorof it? Thus to enjoy the blessings he has 
sent, is virtae and obedience ; and to reject them 
merely- as means of pleasure, is pitiable ignorance, or 
absurd perrerseness. Infinite goodness is the source 
of created existence. The proper tendency of every 
rational being, from die highest order of raptured 
seraphs, to the meanest rank of men, is, to rise in- 
cessantly from lower degrees of happiness to highen 
They have faculties assigned them for various orders 
9/ delists." 

" What !'* cried I, *' is this the language of Reli- 
gion ? Does she lead her votaries tfeDu^h flowery - 
>aths, and bid them pass an unlabortous li\e ? Where 
re the painful toils of virtue, the mortifvcaftions of 
enitents, and the self*denying exercises of Saints 
id Heroes ?" 

>* The true enjoyments of a reasonable being," an- 
gered she mildly, " do not consist in unbounded in- 
ilgence, or luxurious ease, in the tumult of pas- 
>ns, the languor of indolence, or the flutter ol light 
lusements. Yielding to immoral pleasures, cor- 
its the mind ; living to animal and trifling uies, 
jases it : both in their degree disqualify it fox its 
mine good, and consign it over to wretchedness, 
loevcf would be really happy, must make the ^1-^ 
nt and regular exercise of his superior powers Ks 
iff attention j adoring the perfections of his Maker, 
ressing good- will to his fellow- creatures, and cul- 
ting inward rectitude* To his lo^er faculties be 
t allow soch gratifications as Vill, by refreshing, 
g^orate his nobler pursuits. In the regions inhab- 
by angelic natures, unmingled felicity for ever 
ms ; Jdy flows'there with a perpetual and abun- 
stream, norneeds any inound to check its eoursep 
gs cbnscious'of a fi'amfe of mind originaHy>4i«- 
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eased, as all the hufiJri race has«cattse to be, must 
use the regimen of a picter self-government. 'Who- 
ever has been guiltylt>f voluntary excesses, must pa* 
tiently submit both t the painful workings of nature, 
and needful severjiies of medicine, in order to his 
cure. Still he is emitted to a moderate share of what* 
ever alleviating a#ommodations this fair mansion *of 
lys merciful ParjfPt affords, consistent .with bis reco- 
very. And, in ^portion as this recovery advances, 
the liveliest joj^ill spring from his .secret sense of 
an amended aql improving heart*-— So far from the 
horrors of desiftif is the condition even of the guilty* 
Shudder, poc/ mortal, at the thought of the gulf in- 
to which tho; wast just now going to plunge." 

" While t^ most faulty have every encouragement 
to amend, ^ more innocent soul will be supported, 
with still sj^ter consolations under all its experience 
of humai^nfirmities, supported by the glsddeniqg 
assurance^ that every sincere endeavour to outgrow 
them, sh^ be assisted, accepted, and rewarded.. To 
such a 9^9 the lowliest self-abasement is but a deep- 
laid foiidation for the most elevated hopes ; since 
(hey yvJo faithfully examine apd acknowledge what 
they k^i shall be enabled under my conduct, tq be- 
comtfwhat they desire. The christian and. the hero 
are inseparable ; and to the aspirings of unassuming 
truf and filial confidence are set no bounds. To 
hii^who is animated with a view of obtaining appro- 
bsyion from the Sovereign of che universe^ no diffi- 
cuity is insurmountable. Secure^ in this pursuit, of 
fery needful aid, his conflict with the severest pains 
id trials, is little more than the vigorous exercises 
f a mind in health. His patient dependance on that 
Providence which looks through all eternity, his si** 
lent resignation, his ready accommodation of his 
thoughts and behaviour to its inscrutable ways, are at 
once the most excellent sort of self-denial, , and a 
source of the most exalted transports. Society is the 
true sphere of human virtue. In social, active life, 
diSculties wiU perpetually be met with ; restraints of 
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mmj ):indfl will be necessary \ and studying to be* 
have right in respect of these, is a discipline of the 
human heart, useful to others, and improving to it- 
self. Suffering Is no duty, but vhere it is necessary 
to avoid guilt, or to do good ; nor pleasure a crime, 
but where it strengthens the influence of bad inclina* 
tions, or lessens the general acuvjty of virtue. The 
happiness allotted to man in his present state, is in* 
deed fimt and low, compared with his immortal pros* 
pects, and noble capacities : but yet whatever portion 
of it the distributing hand of heav<en offers to each in* 
dividual, is a needfid support and refnshment for the 
present momient, so far as it may not hinder die at- 
taining of his final destination." 

^* Remm Uien with me from continual misery, to 
mod»ate ei^oyment, and grateful alacrity: return 
from the contracted views of solitade, to the prc^r 
duties of 41 relative and dependent being. Rbligioic 
is not confined to cells and closets, nor restrained to 
suUen retirement. These are the gioomy doctrines 
of'SOTE&siriTiON, by which she endeavours to break 
those chains of benevolence and social aflectiottf that 
link the welfare of every particular with that of the 
whole. Remember, that the greatest honour y^n can 
pay die Author of your beings is a behaviour so dieer* 
ful as discovers a mind satisfied with its own diipen- 
satlons." 

Here my preceptress paused-: and I wa^ going to 
express my acknowledgements for her discourse, 
when a ring of bells from a neighbouring village, 
and the new risen svn darting his beams through nvy 
windows, awoke me. Carter^ 
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ON THE JUSTICE OF PROVIDENCE. 

AU nature U b^ <^rt, unknown to thee i 

Atl chtnce, dwnon whkb thou canst not lec; 

All discord, hpiooy not nodetitood; 

AU partfa^ evi univenal good: 

And tplte offrtde, in erring reji80n*s fpite. 

One truth t^eleaik— wAeTetwr </, U right, 9(^f 

BOZALD Aif Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt secure- 
ly for many yeirs in the silken pavilions of pleasure, 
and had ever/ morning anointed his he^ with the 
oil of gladne^ when his only son Aboram, for whom 
he had crowed his treasuiy with gold, extended his 
dominions ulth conquests, and secured them with im* 
pregnable presses, wa? suddenly wounded, as he 
was huntii^Y with an arrow from an unknown hand, 
and expind in the field* 

Bozal^h, in the distraction of grief and despairf 
refused k return to his palace, and retired to the 
gloomidl grotto in the neighbouring ihountains : H^ 
there r^^d himself in the dust, tore away the hairs of 
his hduy head, and dashed the cup of consolation, 
that jatience offered him to the ground* He sufier- 
ed luft his minstrels to approach his presence ; but 
liste^d to the screams of the melancholy birds o^ 
mickight, that flit through the solitary vaults and 
ecWing chambers of the pyramids* *^ Can that God 
be^enevolent," he cried, ** who thus wounds the soul, 
asr from an ambush, with unexpected sorrows, and 
c/^shes his creatures in a moment with irremedii^le 
/alamity i Te lying Imans, prate to us no more of the 
flustice, of the kindness of an all-directing and alMov* 
^IngProvidence ! He, whom ye pretend reigns, in heav- 
en, is so far from protecting the miserable spns of 
' men, that he perpetually delights to blast the- sweetest 
flowerets in the garden of hope, and, like a malig- 
nant giant, to beat down. in bis anger, the strongest 
^r^virers of happiness. If this Bfeing possessed the 
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goodness and tlie power with Mhich flattering priests 
have invested him, he wotdd doubtless be inclined 
and enabled to banish those evils which render the 
world a dungeon of distress, a vale of vanity and woe 
—I will continue in it no longer i'^ 

At this moment he furiously raised his hand, which 
Despair had armed with a dagger, to strike deep in- 
to his bosom ; when suddenly thick flashes of light- 
ning shot through the cavern, and a being of more 
than human beauty and magnitude, arrayed in azure 
robes, crowned with amarinth, and waving a branch 
of palm in his right hand, arrested the arm of the 
trembling and astonished Caliph, and said, with a ma-' 
jesttc smile, ^ Follow me to the top of this mountain." 
** Look from hence, *' said the awful conductor : '* I 
am CaloC) the angel of peace : look frcym hence into 
the valley.** 

Bozaldab opened his eyes, and beheld a barren, 
sultry, and solitary island, in the midst of which sat a 
pale, me^^e, and ghastly figure : It was a merchant 
just perishing with famine, and lamenting that he 
could find neither wild berries nor a single spring itt 
this forlorn, uninhabited desart ; and begging the pro- 
tection of heaven against the tigers that would now 
certainly destroy him, since he had consumed the 
last fuel he had collected to make nightly fires to af- 
fright them. He then cast a cask of jewels on the 
sand, as trifles of no use ; and crept feeble and trem- 
bling to an eminence, where he was accustomed to sit 
every evening, to watch the setting sun, and give a 
signal to any ship that might happily approach the is- 
land. 

" Inhabitant of heaven," cried Bozaldab, " suffer 
not this wretch to perish by the fury of wild beasts." 
** Peace," said the angel, " and observe.'* 
He looked again, and beheld a vessel arrive at the 
desolate isle. What words can paint the rapture of 
the starving merchant, when the captain offered to 
transport him to his native country, if he would re- 
ward him with half the jewels of his casket. No 
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sooner bad this piUfuvommaiider received tbestifMi* 
lated sum, than he hjn a consultation with his crew, 
and they agreed toiize the remaining jewels, and 
leave the unhappy file in the aam^ helpless and la- 
mentable conditionpn which they discovered him. 
He wept and trebled, intreated, and implored in 
vahi. 

^^ Will heaveniermit such injustice to be practi- 
sed ?" exclaimedpozaldab* ^^ Look again/' said the 
angel, <<and be]pM the very ship in which, short* 
sighted as thoiT ^rt, thou wishedst the merchant 
might embark, il^shed in pieces on a rock : Uost thou 
not hear the c^es of the sinking sailors? Presume 
not to direct tl/^ Governor of the universe in the dis«> 
posal of eveiy|> The man whom thou h^ pitied 
shall be takei* from this dreary solitude, but not by 
the method iiou wouldest prescribe* His vice is av- 
arice, by wch he became not only abominable but 
wretched J^e fancied some mighty charm in wealth, 
which, likjfthe wand of Abdiel, would gratify every 
wish, andpbviate every fear. This wealth he has now 
been tau^t not only to despise but abhor : He cast 
his jewds upon the sand, and confessed them to be 
uselesf /he offered part of them to the marines, aad 
perceived them to be pernicious j he has now learn- 
ed, tnit they are rendered useful or vain, good or eviU 
onlyjby the situation and temper of the possessor. 
Haj^y is he whom distress has taught wisdom ! But 
turn thine eyes to another and more interesting scene." 
The caliph instantly beheld a magnificent palace, a- 
dprned with statues of his ancestors wrought in jas- 
per ; the ivory doors of which, turning on hingee of 
the gold of Golconda, discovered a throne of dia- 
monds, surrounded by the rajahs of fifty nations, amd 
with ambassadors in various habits, and of different 
complexions ; on which sat Aboram, the much la- 
mented son of Bo^dab, and by his side a fair. prin- 
cess. 

" Gracious Alia ! — It is my son !" cried the caliph ; 
V O let me hold him to^ my heart i'* " Thou canst act 
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grasp ati unaubstaotial vision," replied the angel : *^ I 
am novir showing thee what would have been the des- 
tiny of thy son> had he continued long on the earth* 
•* And why," returned Bozaldab, *' why was he not 
suffered to be a witness of so much felicity and pow- 
er ^*' ** Consider the sequel,'* replied he that dwells 
in the fitth heaven. Bozaldab looked earnestly, and 
saw the conntenance of his son, on which he had been 
Uifed to behold the placid smile of simplicity, and the 
vivid blushes of health, now distorted with rage, and 
now fixed in the insensibility of drunkenness ; it was 
again animated with disdain, it became pale with ap- 
prehension, and appeared to be withered with inteio- 
peranoe : his hands were stained with blood, and he 
trembled by turns with fury and terror. The palace > 
so lately shining with oriental pomp, changed sudden- 
ly into the cell of a dungeon, where his son lay stretch- 
ed out on a ccdd pavement, gagged and bound, and 
his eves ptit out.— Soon after he perceived the favour- 
ite sultana» who before was seated by his side, enter 
with a bowl of poison, which she compelled Aboram 
to drink, and afterwards married the successor to his 
throne. 

** Happy,'* said Caloc, ** is he whom Providence has 
by the angel of death snatched from guilt ; from whoni 
that power is withheld, which, if he had possessed 
woDld have accumulated upon himself yet greater 
misery than it could upon others.^ 

** It is enough,'* cried Bozaldab : ** I adore the in- 
scrutable schemes of Omniscience ! ■ ■ From what 
dreadful evil has my son been rescued, by a death 
which I rashly bewailed as unfortunate and prema- 
ture ! a death of innocence and peace, which has bles- 
sed his memory on earth, and transmitted his spirit 
to the skies/' 

** Cast away the dagger,** replied the heavenly mes- 
senger, '•^ which thou wast preparing "to plunge into 
chine own heart. Exchange contplaints for silence, and 
doubt for adoration. Can a mortal look down, with- 
out gidj(liness and stupefact\pn, into the vast aby^s of 

K 
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Eternal Wisdom ? Can a mind that sees not infinitely, 
perfectly comprehend any thing amongst an infraity 
of objects, naturally relative ? Can the channels which 
thou commandest to be cut to receive the annual in- 
undation of the Nile, contain the waters of the ocean ? 
Remember, that perfect happiness cannot be confer- 
red on a creature : for perfect happiness is an attribute 
as incommunicable as perfect power and cteTnity.** 

The angel, while he was thus speaking, stretched out 
his pinions to fly back to the empyreum, and the flut- 
ter of his wings was like the rushmg of a cataract; 
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A REVIEW OF LIFE. 

The elapsed periods of life acquire itiiportatice 
from the prospect of its continuance. The smallest 
thing becomes respectable when regarded as the eofn- 
mencement of what haft advanced, or is advaticitig 
into magnificence. The first rude settlenieDt of 
Romulus would have beeti an insignificant circum- 
stance, and might justly have sunk into ofalivicm. If 
Rome had not at length commanded the world* The 
little rill, near the source of one of the great Americmi 
rivers, is an interesting object to the traveller who is 
apprised, as he steps across it« or walks a few miles 
along its banks, that this is the stream %vhich runs «o 
far, and which gradually sweljls into so immense a 
flood. So, while I anticipate the endless progress of 
life, and wonder throiigh what unknown scenes it is 
to take its course, its ^st years lose that character of 
vanity which would siem to belong to a train of fleet- 
ing, perishing momelts, and I see them assuming 
the dignity of a conjoiencing eternity. Ift riiem I 
have be£-un to be thatfconscious eitlstence which I am 
to be through infiuiteiduration ; and I feel a strange 
emotion of curiosity pibout this little life in which I 
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9m setdi^ oul on such a progress ; I csionot be cooteot 
vicbout an accurate sketch of the windiDga thus far 
of a stream which is to bear me on forever. I try to 
imagine how it will be to recollect^ at a far distant 
poin£ of my era, what I was when here ; and I wish, 
if it were possible^ to retain, as I advance, the whole 
course of my existence within the scope of clear re« 
flexion : to fix in my mind so very strong an idea of 
what I have been in this original period of my time 
that I shall most completely possess this idea in ages 
too remote for calculation* 

The review becomes still more important, when I 
leem the infloeoce which this first part of the prog- 
ress will have on the happiness or misery of the next*. 
One of the greatest difficulties in the way of execu- 
ting the proposed task will have been caused by the 
extreme deficiency of thait 8elf<^observation, which, t^ 
aay ei^nt, is no common employment, either of youth 
or any later 9ge« Men realize their existence to the 
aiUTOundkig objects that act upon them» and form the 
m$ere4tS» of self, rather than that very seijl that in- 
terior beingy which is thus acted upon. So that this 
being Itself, with its thoughts and feelings, as distinct 
froo^ the objects ol those thoughts and feelings, but 
rarely occupied its own deep and patient attention. 
9f en carry their minds as they carry their watches, 
content to be ignorant of the mechanism of their 
movementsi, and satisfied with attending to the little 
exterior circle of things, to which the passions, like in- 
dexes are^pointing. It is eurprising to see how little 
setf- knowledge 9 person not watchfully observant of 
himself may heye gained in tl^ whole course of an ac- 
tive or even inquisitive life* He may have lived al- 
most an age, and traversed a continent, minutely ex* 
amlning its cariosities, and interpreting the half- ob- 
literated characters 09 its monumeatSf unconscious 
t}ie while of a process operating on his own mind to 
impress or to erase characteristics of much more im- 
portance to him than all the figured brass or marble 
that the world ceaUm* After having exploded ma- 
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ny a cavern or dark ruinous avenue^ he may have left 
undetected a darker recess in his character. He may 
have conversed with many people, in different langua- 
ge8» on numberless subjects ; but, having neglected 
those conversations with himself by which his wTiolc 
moral being should have been kept continually dis- 
closed to his view, he is better qualified perhaps to 
describe the intrigues of a foreign court, or the pro- 
gress of a foreign trade ; to represent the manners of 
the Italians, or the Turks ; to narrate the proceedings 
of the Jesuits, or the adventures of the gypsies ; than 
to write the history of his own mind. 

If we had practised habitual ^sclf- observation, we 
could not have failed to make important discoveries. 
There have been thousands of feelings, each of which, 
if strongly seized upon, and made the subject of re- 
flection, would have shown us what our character 
was, and what it was likely to become. There have 
been numerous incidents, which operated on us as 
tests, and so fully brought out the whole quality of 
the mind, that another person, who should have been 
discriminatively observing us, would instantly have 
formed a decided estimate* But unfortunately the 
mind is too much occupied by the feeling or the in- 
cident iuelf, to have the slightest care or conscious- 
ness that any thing could be learnt, or is disclosed. 
In very early youth it is almost inevitable for it to be 
thus lost to itself even amidst its own feelings, and 
the external objects of attention ; but it seems a con- 
temptible thing, and it certainly is a criminal and 
dangerous thing, for a man in mature life to allow 
himself this thoughdess escape from self-examination. 

We have not only neglected to observe what our 
feelings indicated, but have also in a very great de- 
gree ceased to remember what they were. We may 
justly wonder how our minds could pass away suc- 
cessively from so many scenes and moments which 
seemed to us important, each in its time, and retain 
go slight an impression, that we have now nothing 
to tell about what once excited our utmost emotion. 
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As to my own mind, I perceive that it is becoming 
uncertain of the exact nature of many feelings of con- 
9iderable interest, even of later years : of course, the 
remembrance of what was felt in early life is exceed- 
ingly faint. I have just been observing several chil- 
dren c^ eight or ten years old, in all the active viva- 
city which enjoys the plentitude of the moment with- 
out *'*' looking before or after ;'* and while observing, 
I attemptedf but without success, to recollect what £ 
was at that age* I can indeed remembtfr the princi- 
pal events of the period, and the actions and projects 
to which my feelings impelled me ; but the feelings 
themselvesy in their own jmre juvenility, cannot be 
revived, so as to be described and placed in compar- 
ison with those of maturity. What is become of all 
those vernal fancies, which had so much power to 
touch the heart ? What a number of sentiments have 
lived and revelled in the soul that are now irrevoca- 
. biy gone. They died, like the singiug birds of that 
time, which now sii^ no more. 

The life that we then had, now seems almost as if 
it could not have been our own. When we go back 
to it in thought, and endeavour to recal the interests 
which animated it, they will not come. We are like 
a man returning, after the absence of many years, to 
visit the embowered cottage where he passed the 
morning of his life, and finding only a relic of ita 
ruins. 

VIEW OF LIFE Continued: 

We may regard our past life as a continued, though 
irregular course of education ; and the discipline has 
consisted of instruction^ companionship, reading, and 
the diversified influences of the world. The young 
mind eagerly came forward to meet the operations of 
some of these modes of discipline^ though without 
the possibility of a thought concerning the important 
process under which it was beginning to pass. In 
some certain degree we have been infiaenced by ^K 
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of these parts of die great system of ediieatioKi 3 it ^mSk 
be worth while to inquire how far, and in what maa- 
ncr. 

Few persons can look back to the earlv p^iod when 
they were peculiarly the subjects of instruction^ 
without a regret for themselves, (which may be- ex* 
tended to the human race,) that the result of instFuc- 
tion» excepting that which leads to evil» bears so 
small a proportion to its compass and repetition. Yet 
some good consequences will follow the diligent inoul- 
cation of truth and precept on the youthful mind ; and 
our consciousness of possessing certgix^ advantages 
derived from it will be a partial consolation in the re« 
view that will comprise so many proo& of its com- 
parative inefficacy. Tou can recollect perhaps tlie 
instructions to which you feel yourselves permanently 
the most indebted, and some of those which produ- 
ced the greatest effect on your mind at the ttme^ those 
which surprised, delighted, or mortified you. Tou 
oan remember the facility or difficulty of under* 
standing, the facility or difficulty of believing, and 
the practical inferences which you drew from prioct- 
pleS| on the strength of your own reason, and some- 
times in variance with those made by your instructora. 
Tou can remember what views of truth and duty were 
most frequently and cogently presented* what pas- 
sions were appealed to, what arguments were em- 
ployed, and which had the greatest influence. Per- 
haps your present idea of the most convincing and 
persuasive mode of instruction may be derived from 
your early experience of the manner of those persons, 
with whose opinions you felt it the most easy and de- 
lightful to harmonize, who gave you the i^ost agree- 
able consciousness of your faculties expanding to the 
light, like morning flowers, and who, assuming the 
least of dictation, exerted the greatest degree of pow- 
ST* Tou can recollect the submissiveness with which 
your mind yielded to instructions as from an oracle, 
or the hardihood with which you dared to examine 
and oppose them. Tou can reioember how far they 
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hecttttiet av I0 yoar oi^n conduct, an ktttraa! author- 
ity of reason and conscience, when you were not un- 
der the inspection of those who inculcated them ; and 
what classes, of persons or things around you they in^ 
duced you to dislike or ap{M*ove« And you can per- 
haps imperfectly trace the manner and the particulars 
in whic^ they sometimes aided, or sometimes coun- 
teracted, those other influences which have a far 
stronger efficacy on the character than instruction can 
boast* 

Most persons, I presume, can recollect some few 
sentences or conversations wJiich made so deep an 
impression, perhaps in some instances they can 
scarcely tell why, that they have been thousands of 
times recalled, while all the rest have been forgot- 
ten-; or they can advert to some striking incident, 
earning in aid of instruction, or being of itself a for- 
cible instruction, which they seem even now to see as 
clearly as when it happened^ and of which they will 
retain a perfect idea to the end of life. In some in- 
stances^ to recollect the instructions of a former pe- 
riod will be to recolkct too the excellence, the aiFec- 
tfoo, and the death jof the persons who gave them. 
Amidst the sadness of such a remembrance, It will 
be a consolation that they are not entirely lost to us. 
Wise monitions, 'when they return on us with this 
melancholy charm, have more pathetic cogency than 
when they were first uttered by the voice of a living 
friend who is now silent. It will be an interesting 
occupation of the pensive hour, to recount the advan- 
tages which we have received from beings who have 
left the world, and to reinforce our virtue^s from the 
dust of those who first taught them. 

In our review, we shall find that the companions 
of our childhood, und of each succeeding period, 
have had a great influence on our characters* A crea- 
ture so conformable as man, and at the same time so 
capable of being moulded into partial dissimilsucity by 
social antipaithies, cannot have conversed with his fel- 
low beings thousands of hours, nwjalked with them 
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thottiMiidB of miles, uademfeen wi^ them rnxBoher^ 
1«S9 enterprises smaller and greater, and had evcrj 
passion by turns awakened in their company^ without 
being immensely affected by all this association. A 
large share indeed of the social interest may have 
been of so common a kind, and with persons of so 
common an order, that the effect on the character 
has been too litde peculiar to be sirikiogly percepti* 
ble during the progress. We were not sensible of it, 
till we came to some of those circumstances and chan* 
ges in life, which make us aware of the state of our 
minds by the manner in which new objects are accep- 
able or repulsive to them. On removing into a new 
circle of society, for instance, we could perc^ve, by 
the number of things in which we found ourselves cm- 
congenial with the new acquaintancci the modifica- 
tion which our sentiments had received in the prece- 
ding social intercourse. But in some instances we 
have been sensible, in a very short time, of a power- 
ful force operating on our opinions, tastes, and habits, 
and throwing them into a new order. This effect 
is inevitable, if a young susceptible mind happens 
to become familiarly acquainted with a person in 
whom a strongly individuid cast of character is sus-^ 
tained and dignified by uncommon mental resources ; 
and it may be found that» generally, the greatest 
measure or effect has been produced by the influence 
of a very small number of persons ; often of one on- 
ly, whose extended and interesting mind had more 
power to surround and assimilate a young ingenious 
being, than the collective influence of a multitude of 
the persons, whose characters were moulded in the 
manufactory of customs, and sent forth like images of 
clay of kindred shape and varnish from a pottery. 

Learn then to look back with great interest on the 
world of circumstances through which life has been 
drawn. Consider what thousands of situations, ap* 
pearanees, incidents, persons, you have been pre- 
sent to, each in its moment. The review will pre* 
sent to yeftsamedang like a chaoa^ with all the moral. 
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and all other elements, confounded together ; and 
you may reflect till you beg^n almost to wonder how 
an individual retains even the same essence through 
all the diversities, vicissitudes, and counteractions 
of influence, th»t operate on it during its progress 
through the confusion. But though its essence is the 
saTne, and might defy an universe to extinguish, ab- 
sorb, or change it; its modification, its condition^ 
and habits, will shew where it has been, and what it 
has undergone. You may descry on it the marks and 
colours of many of the things by which, in passing, 
it has been touched or arrested. 

Consider the number of meetings with acquain- 
tances, friends, or strangers ; the number of conver- 
sations you have held or heard ; the number of exhi- 
bitions of good or evil, virtue or vice ; the number 
of occasions on which you have been disgusted or 
pleased, moved to admir^ion or to abhorrence ; the 
number of times that you have contemplated the 
town, the rural cottage, or verdant fields ; the num- 
ber of volumes that you have read ; the times that 
you have looked over the present state of the world, 
or gone by means of history into past ages ; the 
number of comparisons of yourself with other per- 
sons, alive or dead, and comparisons of them with 
one another, the number of solitary musings, of so- 
lemn contemplations of night, of the successive sub- 
jects of thought, and of animated sentiments that 
have been kindled and extinguished. Add all the 
hours and causes of sorrow that you have known. 
Through this lengthened, and, if the number could 
be told, stupendous, multiplicity of things, you have 
advanced, while all their heterogeneous myriads have 
darted influences upon you, each one of them ha- 
ving some definable tendency. A traveller round the 
globe would nbt meet a greater variety of seasons, 
prospects, and winds, than you might have recorded 
of the circumstances affecting the progress of your 
character, in your moral journey. You could not 
wish to have drawn to yourself the agency of a vaster 
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diTcraty of causes ; you could not wish, on the sup- 
position that you had gained advantage from all these, 
to wear the spoils of a greater number of regions. 
The formation of the character from so many mate* 
rials reminds one of that mighty appropriating attrac- 
tion# which, on the hypothesis that the resurrectton 
shall re-assemble the same particles which connposed 
the body before, will draw them from dust, and trees, 
and animals, and ocean^ and winds. 
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Section 1. 

ON STUDY. 

Studies serve for delight* for ornament, and for 
ability. The chief use for delight, is in privateness 
and retirement ; for ornament, is in discourse ; and 
for ability is in the judgement and disposition of bu- 
siness. For expert men can execute, and perhaps 
judge of particulars one by one ; but the general 
counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of affiiirs, 
come best from those that are learned. To spend 
too much time in studies is sloth i to use them too 
much for ornament is affectation ; to make judgment 
wholly by their rules is the humour of a scholar.—* 
They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience | 
for natural abilities are like natural plants, that need 
pruning by duty, and studies themselves do give forth 
directions too much at large, except they be bounded 
in by experience. Crafty men contemn studies, sim- 
ple men admire them, and wise men use them : lor 
they teach not what is their own use, but what is wis-^ 
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dom wi^at them, and above them, won by obser- 
vation^ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to 
believe aiid take for granted, nor to find talk and dis- 
Gourse, but to weigh and consider. Some bo«>ks are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and some few 
to be chewed and digested ; that is, some books are 
to be read only m parts ; others to be read, but not 
curiously ; and som« few to be read wholly, and with 
diligence and attention. Some books also may be 
read by deputy, and extracts made of them by others ; 
but that should only be in the less important argu- 
ments, smd the meaner sort of books ; else distilled 
books are like common distilled waters, flashy things. 
Beading makes a full man ; conference a ready man ; 
and writing an^exact man. And therefore^ if a man 
write little, he had need have a great memory ; if he 
confer little, he had need have a present wit ; and if 
he read little, he had need have much cunning to seem 
to know that he doth not. 



Section 11. 

HAMLET'S DIRECTIONS TO THE 
PLAYEBS. 

Speak the speech, I pray you, as I prbnounced it 
to you, trippingly on the tongue. But if you mouth 
it as many of our players do, I had as leif the town- 
crier had spoken my lines. And do not saw the air 
too much with your hand thus, but use all gently ; for 
in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and be- 
get a temperance that may give it smoothness. Oh ! 
it offends me to the soul, to hear a robusteous peri- 
wig- pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, 
to spKt the ears of the groundlings; who, for die 
most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb shows and nqisc ; I would have such a fellow 
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whipt for overdoing Termagent, it out-Herods He- 
rod ; pray you avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither ; but let your own discre- 
tion be your tutor. Suit the action to Ae .word, the 
word to the action ; with this special observance, that 
you o*er^tep not the modesty of nature : for any 4ung 
so overdone is from the purpose of nature ; whose 
end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold as 
'twere the mirror up to nature ; to show Virtue her 
own feature : Scorn her own image, and the very age 
and body of the Time his form and pressure* Now 
this overdone, or come tardy oiF, though it make the 
unskilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve ; 
the censure of one of which, must in your allowance 
over weigh a whole theatre of, others. Oh there be 
players that I have seen play, and heard others praise 
and that highly too, (not to speak it profanely,! that 
neither having the aaion of christian, nor the gait of 
christian, pagan nor man, have so strutted and btl- 
lowed, diat I have thought some of Nature's journey- 
men had made men^and not made them wtll f they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns, speak no more 
than is set down for them : for there be of them that 
will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity of bar- 
ren spectators to laugh too : though in the mean time, 
some necessary part of the play be then to be consid- 
ered. That's villainous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. 
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Section \W. 

ELOQUENCE AND ORATORY. 

' Eloquence may be defined to be the art of expres** 
sing our thoughts and feelings with precision, force, 
and elegance ; and of heightening the impressions of 
reason, by the colouring of imagination. 

It is applicable, therefore, to the whole faculty of 
verbal discourse, whether oral or written. It ad- 
dresses itself by the peri to the eye, as well as by the 
living organs to the ear. Thus we speak (with ad- 
mitted accuracy) of an eloquent book, as freely as of 
an eloquent oration ; of the eloquent BuiTon (alluding 
to his celebrated work on natural history ;) and of the 
eloquent writings, as of the eloquent speeches of Ed- 
mund Burke. The apostrophe to the queen of France 
is as genuine a piece of eloquence, as if it had been 
spoken in the House of Commons. 

Oratory, on the contrary, is precise and limited in 
Its application : and, in this respect, indeed, even pop- 
ular usage is pretty generally correct. It may be de- 
fined to be oral eloquence ; or the art of communica- 
ting, by the immediate action of the vocal and ex- 
pressive organs, to popular or select assemblies, the 
dictates of our reason, or our will, and the workings 
of our passions, our feelings and our imaginations. 

Oratory, therefore, includes the idea of eloquence : 
for no man can be an orator who has not an affluence 
of thought and language. But eloquence does not 
necessarily include the idea of oratory : since a mam 
may be rich in all the stores of langua^ and thought, 
without possessing the advantages of a graceful and 
impressive delivery. 
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Section IV. 

OF ELOCUTION* 

Elocution 19 the art, or the act of so delivering our 
own thoughts and sentiments, or the thoughts and 
sentiments of others* as not only to convey to those 
around us (with precision, forcet and harmony,) the 
full purport and meaning of the words and sentences 
in which these thoughts are clothed ; but also to ex* 
cite and impress upon their minds, the feelings, the 
imaginations and the passions by which those thoughts 
are dictated^ or with which they should naturally be 
accompanied. 

Elocution, therefore, in its more ample and liberal 
signification, is not confined to the mere exercise of 
the organs of speech. It embraces the whole theory 
and practice of the exterior demonstration of the in- 
ward workings of the mind. 

To concentrate what has been said by an allegori- 
cal recapitulation-*— Eloquence may be considered as 
the soul, or animating principle of discourse ; and is 
dependent on intellectual energy and intellectual at- 
tainments. Elocution is the embodying form, or re- 
presentative power: dependent on exterior accom* 
plishments, and on the cultivation of the organs. Or- 
atory is the complicated and vital existence resulting 
from the perfect harmony add combination of Elo- 
quence and Elocution. 

The vital existence, however, in its full perfection, 
is one of the choicest rarities of nature. The high 
and splendid accomplishments of oratory (even in the 
most favoured age, and the most favoured countries) 
have oeen attained by few : and many are the Itges, 
and many are the countries, in which these accom« 
plishments have never once appeared. Generations 
have succeeded to generations, and centuries have rol- 
led after centuries, during which the intellectual des* 
€tt has not exhibited even one solitary specimen of the 
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stateljr growth and flouri^ing expansion of oratorical 
genius. 

The rarity of this occurrence is, undoubtedly^ in 
part, to be accounted for, from the difficulty of the 
attainment. The palm of oratorical perfection is only 
to be. grasped — ^it is, in reality, only to be de^ired^^j 
a»{»rii^g sQuls, and intellects of unusual energy. It 
reqtiires a persevering toil which few would be con* 
tented to encounter ;-— a decisive intrepidity of char* 
acter, and an untameableness of mental ambition, 
which very, very few can be expected to possess. It 
requiresf also, conspicuous opportunities for cultiva- 
tion and display^*— to which &w can have th^ fortune 
to be bom \ and which fi^er still wiU have the hard- 
ihood to endeavour to cfieate. 



Section Y. 
FAULTS OF CONVERSATIONS. 

£very one endeavours to make himself as agreea-* 
ble to society as he can ; but it often happens, that 
those who most aim at shining in conversation over- 
shoot their mark. We should try to keep up conver- 
sation like a ball bandied to and fro from oue to the 
other, rather than seise it all to. ourselves, and drive 
it before us like a foot ball. 

We should likewise be cautious to adapt the matter 
(^ our discourse to our company i and pot talk Greek 
before Ladies, or of the last new fashion to a meeting 
of country Justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our 
whole conversation than peculiarities, easily acquired 
but not conquered or discarded without extreme dif- 
ficulty. Those who accompany every word with a 
peculiar grimace or gesture s who assent with a shrug, 
contradict with a twisting of the neck, are angry with 
a wry mouth, and pleased in a caper, or minuet step^ 
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tnay be eonsidered as speakiag harlequins. IWlt^ 
these we condemn the affected tribe of mimics^ who 
are continually taking off the peculiar tone of voice or 
gesture of their acquaintance ; though they are gen- 
erally such wretched imitators, that like bad painters, 
they are frequently forced to write the name under the 
picture before we can discover any likei^ess. 

It is unnecessary to point out sdl the pests of con- 
versation, or to dwell on the sensibles^ who pro- 
nounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, and 
speak in sentences i the wonderers^ who are always 
wondering what o'clock it is, or wondering whether 
it will rain or no» or wondering when the moon chan- 
ges ; the phraseologists, wj^o explain a thing by all 
that and ^ t other /lastly ^ the^ silent persons, who seem 
afraid of opening their mouths, lest they should catch 
xold, and literally observe the precepts of the gospel, 
letting their conversation be only yea, yea ; and nay, 
nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation, 
is one of our principal distinctions from brutes. We 
should therefore endeavour to turn this particular ta- 
lent to our advantage, and consider the organs of 
speech as the instruments of understanding; we 
should be very careful not to use them as the wea- 
pons of vice, or tools of folly, and do our utmost to 
unlearn any trivial or ridiculous habits, which tend to 
lessen the valine of such an interesting prerogative* 



Section Yl. 
ON SATIRICAL WIT. 

-— Ti'ust me, this unwary pleasantry of thine will 
sooner or later bring thee into scrapes and difficulties 
which no after wit can extricate thee out of. In these 
sallies, top oft I see, it happens, that the person laugh- 
ed at, considers himself in the light of a person injur- 
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«d, with all the rights of such a situatiSn belonging 
toHbim ; and when thou viewest him in that light too, 
^d reckonest upon his friends, his famHy, his kind- 
red and allies, and mustered up with them the many 
recruits which will list under him from a sense of 
common danger ; 'tis no extravagant arithmetic to say- 
that for every ten jokes, thou hast got an hundred 
enemies ; and, till thou hast gone on, and raised a 
swarm of wasps about thine ears, and art half stung 
to death by them, thou wilt never be convinced that 
it is so. 

1 cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteem, that 
there is the least spur from spleen or malevolence of 
intent in these sallies* I believe and know them to 
be truly honest and sportive ; but consider^ that fools 
cannot disdnguish this, and knaves will not; and 
thou knowest not what it is, either to provoke the one 
or make merry with the other ; whenever they asso- 
ciate for mutual defence^ depend upon it they will car- 
ry on the war in such a manner against thee, my dear 
friend, as to make thee heartily sicl; of it, and of thy 
life too. 

Revenge from some baneful comer shall level a tale 
of dishonour at thee, which no innocence of heart or 
integrity of conduct shall set right. The fortunes of 
thy house shall totter — thy character, which led the 
way to them, shall bleed on every side of it— -thy 
faith questioned— thy works belied— thy wit forgot- 
ten— -thy learning trampkd upon- To wind up the 
last scene of thy tragedy, Giruelty and Cowardice, 
twin ruffians, hired and set on by Malice in the dark^ 
riiall strike together at all thy infirmities and mis- 
takes : the best of us my friend, lie open there^ and 
trust me— when to gratify a private appetite, it is once 
resolved upon, Aiat an innocent and a helpless crea- 
ture shall be sacrificed, it is an easy matter to pick 
up sticks enough from any thicket where it has strajE^ 
ed, to make a fire to offer, it up with. 
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Scctvou Til. 
OF SUCCESSFUL SPE4tKING. 

It U only necessary, in fact, for ^le oratcnr^ to ieeep 
one man in view amidst the multitude that surrounds 
him J and, excepting those enumerations which re- 
quire some variety in order to paint the passions^ con^ 
ditions, and characters, he ought merely, whtlac com- 
posing, to address himself to that one man whose 
mistakes he laments, and whose foibles he discovers. 
This man is, to him, as the genius of Socrates, stand- 
ing continually at his side, and by turns, interFOgft- 
ting him, or answering his questions. This is he 
whom the orator ought never to lose sight of in wri- 
ting, till he obtain a conquest over his prepossessions. 
The arguments which will be sufficiently persuasive 
to overcome hh opposition, will equally control a 
large assembly. 

The orator will derive still farther advantages from 
a numerous concourse of people, where all the im- 
paressions made at the time will convey the finest 
triumphs of the art, by forming a species <x£ action 
and re- action between the auditory and the speaker. 
It is in this sense that Cicero is right in saying, 
^^ That no man can be eloquent without a multitude 
to hear him." The auditor can$. to hear a discourse : 
»— the orator attacks him ; accuses him ; makes him 
abashed ; addresses him, at one time as his confident, 
at another as his mediator, or his judge. See with 
what address he unveils his most concealed passiona ; 
with, what penetration he shews him his most inll- 
mate thoughts ; with what energy he annihilates his 
best framed excuses!— The culprit repebts. Pro- 
found attention, consternation, confusion, remorsep 
all announce that the orator has penetrated, in his re* 
tired meditations, into the recesses of the heart. 
Then, provided no ill-timed sally of wit follow, to 
blunt the strokes of Christian eloquence, there mi^ 
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be in the church two thousand auditors, yet there will 
be but one thought, but one opinion ; and all those 
individuals united, from that ideal man whom the or- 
ator had in view while composing his discourse. 



Sectiou Till- 
THE OBATOE SHOULD STUDY HIMSELF. 

But, you may ask, where is this ideal man, com- 
posed of so many different traits, to be found, unless 
we describe some chimerical being ? Where shall 
we find a phantom like this, singular but not outre, 
in which, every individusd may recognise himself, al- 
though it resemble not any one ? Where shall we 
find him ? — In your own heart.— Often retire there. 
Survey all its recesses^ There, you will trace both 
the pleas for those passions which you will have to 
combat, and the source of those false reasonings 
which you must point out* To be eloquent, we must 
enter within ourselves* The first productions of a 
young orator are generally too far fetched. His mind, 
always on the stretch, is making continual efforts, 
without his ever venturing to commit himself to the 
simplicity of nature, until experience teach him, 
that to arrive at the sublime, it is, in fact, less neces- 
sary to elevate his imagination, than to be deeply im- 
pressed with his subject. 

It you have studied the sacred books ; if you have 
observed men, if you have attended to writers on 
morals, who serve you instead of historians ; if you 
have become familiar with the language of orators ; ^ 
make trial of your eloquence upon yourself: become, 
so to speak, the auditor of your own discourses j apd 
thus by anticipating the ^^^tt which they ought to 
produce, you will easily 'delineate true characters; 
you will perceive, that, notwithstanding the shades 
•f difference whii^ distinguish them, all men bear 
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an interior resemblance to one another, anddiat their 
vices have a uniformityt because they always proceed 
either from weakness or interest* In a word, your 
descriptions will not be indeterminate r and the more 
thoroaghly 3rou shad! have examined what passes "wkh^ 
in your own breast, with more sd>ility will yoti un- 
fold the hearts of others. 



Seetiou IX. 
WIT INJURES ELOQUENCE. 

To all those rules which art furnishes for conduc- 
ting the plan of a discourse, we- proceed to subjoin 
a general rule, from which orators, and especially 
Christian orators, ought never to swerve. 

When such begin their career, the zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls which animate them, doth not ren* 
der them always unmindful of the glo^ry which fol- 
lows great success. A blind desire to shine and to 
please, is often at the expence of that substantiid ho- 
nour, which might be obtained, were they to give 
themselves up to the pure emotion of piety, which 
so well agree with the sensibility necessary to elo- 
quence. 

It is, unquestionably, to be wbhed, that he who 
devotes himself to the arduous labour which preach- 
ing requires, should be wholly ambitious to render 
himself useful in the cause of religion. To such, re- 
putation can never be a sufficient recompence. But 
if motives so pure have not a sufficient sway in your 
breast, calculate, at leasts the advantages of self-lovt, 
and you mav perceive how inseparably, connected 
tbese are with the success of your ministry. 

Is it on your own account that you preach ? Is it 
for you that religion assembles her votaries in a tem- 
ple ? Tou ought never to indulge so presumptuoua a 
thought. However^ I only consider youas an ontor. 
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Tdlniie.tfaeB, what is this you csdl Eloquence ? Is 
it the wretched trade of imitating that criminal, men- 
tioned by a poet in his satire, who ^* balanced his 
crimes before his judges with antithesis ?" Is it the 
puerile secret of forming jejune quibbles? of round- 
ing periods? of tormenting one's self by tedious 
studies, in order to reduce sacred instruction into a 
vain amusement ? Is this, then, the idea which you 
have. conceived^ of that divine art which disdains fri- 
volous ornaments, which sways the most numerous 
assemblies, and which bestows on a single man the 
most personal and majestic of all sovereignties ? Are 
you in quest of glory ?— You fly from it. Wit alone 
is never sublime ; and it is only by the vehemence 
of the passions that you can become eloquent. 

Reckon up all the illustrious orators. Will you 
find among them copceited, subtle, or epigrammatic 
writers ? No ; these immortal men confined their at- 
tempts to affect and persuade ; and their having been 
always simple^ is that which will always render them 
greaU-rHow is this ? You wish to proceed in their 
footsteps, and you stoop to the degrading pretensions 
,of a rhetorician I And you appear in the form of a 
mendicant, soliciting commendation from those very 
men who ought to tremble at your feet ! Recover from 
this ignominy. , Be eloquent by zeal, instead of be- 
ing a mere declaimer through vanity. And be assu- 
red, that the most certain method of preaching well 
for yourself, is to preach usefully to others. 



Section X. 

OF THE PRODUCTION OF IDEAS, 

It is this continual propagation of. great ideas, by 
which they are mutually enlivened ; it is this art of 
incessantly advancing in composition, that gives 
strenj;th to eloquence, rapidity to discourse, and the 
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whole interest of dialogue to an uniatetrupted sue* 
cession of ideas, which, were .they disjointed, would 
produce no effects, but languish and die.— ^he pro- 
gression which imparts increasing strength to each 
period, is the natursd representation of those trans* 
ports of soul which should enliven throughout the 
compositions of the orator. Hence it follows, that 
an eloquent writer can only be formed by a fertiUty 
and vastness of thoughts. 

Detached phrases, superfluous passages, witty 
comparisons, unprofitable definitions, the affectation 
of shining or surprising at every w(»rd, the extrava- 
gance of genius, these do not enrich, but rather im- 
poverish a writer, as often as they interrupt his pro- 
gress, 

Let» then* the orator avoid,, as most dangerous 
rocks, those ensnaring sallies, which would dimin- 
ish the impetuosity of his ardour. Without pity on 
his productions, and without ever regretting the ap- 
parent sacrifices which it will cost him, let him, as 
he proceeds, retrench this heap of flourishes, which 
stifles his eloquence, instead of embellishing it ; and 
which hurries him on forcibly, rather than gracefully^ 
towards his main design. 

If the hearer find himself continually where he 
was, if he discover the enlargement* the return c^ 
the same ideas, or the playing upon words, he is no 
more transported with the admiration of a vehement 
orator ; it is a florid declaimer, whom he hears with- 
out effect. . He does n,pt even hear him IcMiig* He al- 
so, like the orator, makes idle reflections on every 
word. He is continually losing sight of the thre^ 
of the discourse, amidst those dign^Ksions of th« rhe- 
torician, who is aiming to shine while his subject lan- 
guishes. At length, tired with this redundancy of 
words, he feels his exhausted attention ready to ex- 
pire with every breath. 

Mistaken man of genius ! wert thou acquainted 
with the true method of attaining eloquence, instead of 
disgusting thy hearer with thy insipid antithesis, his 
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att^tidn irould not be at liberty to be diverted. He 
would partake of your emotion* He would become 
alt that you mean to describe* He would imagine 
tiiat he himself could discover the plain and striking 
arguments which you laid before him, and, in some 
meaG^re, compose your discourse along with you. 
His satisfaction would be at its height, as would be 

{'our glory. And you would find, that it is the de- 
ight of him who hears, which always insures the 
triumph of him. who speaks. 

" A good judge of die art of Oratory,'^ says Cice- 
ro, "need not hear ah Orator in order to judge of 
his merits—He passes on—- He observes the judges 
oMiversing together— —restless on their seats—fre- 
quently enquiring in the middle of a* pleading, whe- 
ther it be not time to close the trial,' and break up 
the court. This is enough for him. He perceives 
at oace that the cause is not pleaded by a man of elo- 
quence^ who can command every mind, as a musician 
can produce harmonious tones by touching the strings 
of his instrument. 

*• But if he perceive, as he passes on, the same 
judges attentive-^tfieir heads erect — their looks en- 
gaged, and apparently struck with admiration of the 
speaker, as a bird is charmed with the sweet sounds 
of music ; if, above aU, he discover them (or ** the 
conrt/^ or «*the audience*') most passionately affected 
by pity, by hatred, or by any strong emotion of the 
heart ; if» I say, as he passes dn^ he perceive these 
effects, though he hear not a woid of the Oration, he 
immediately concludes, that a real Orator is in this 
aissembly, sind diat the work of eloquence prpceedst 
ot^ rather is ah-eady accomplished. 
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BeetVou XI. 

ORATORY. 

Oratory is the art of speaking graceliiUy upon 
a subject, with a view to instruct, persuade, or please. 
The scope of this art is, to support truth and virtue, 
to maintain the rights and liberties of mankind, to al* 
leviate the miseries and distresses. of life, or to de- 
fend the innocent, and accuse the guilty.— The ^nas- 
ters of rhetoric among the Greeks and Komana, have 
considered an oration as consisting of three or four 
pans, called the exordium, or mere beginning ; the 
narration and confirmation^ extending from thence to 
the peroration,' or recapitulation and conclusion of 
what has been said. Now, a« these parts of an ora- 
tion differ widely in nature from each others so they 
require a difference of style. A discourse may open 
variety of ways, bespeaking the favour and attention 
of the audience, as by an address to those who preside 
in chief ;<— with an apology ;-*-with setting forth the 
design of the point in debate $•— tor with any other fovm 
arising from the 6rpeaker*s consideration of his own 
situation, or the person of his hearers.--*But, from 
whatever occasion the exordium may take its rise, in 
general it should be short, plain, and modest.— Sw^l- 
ing introductions to plain subjects are ridiculous, and 
to great actions unnecessary, because diey sufficiently 
show and magnify themselves ;— not but, on some 
occasions, it may be proper to begin with spirit and 
fire. Examples of this kind are found in Cicero.— 
. The language too must be plain, simple, and concise 
in the narration, which is the part for stating the sub- 
ject, and setting forth its consideration under ofte or 
more propositions ; the fewer and cbarer the better ; 
Neither must the speaker rise much in the confirma- 
tion, where he is to prove the point vmder considera- 
tion, by proper illustrations, apt, short, and plain 
examples r- by expressive similitudes, cogent argu- 
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ments, and just observaiionsy backed and supported 
by authorities divine and human. Here the speaker 
must make his way to the judgement and conviction 
of his audience, by words and matter weighty an4 
significant ; in sentences grave and unaffected ; in 
shorty rather by strong good sense in familiar lan- 
guage, than by trifling observations in hard words and 
studied ornaments — 'Vh^s subject being opened, ex* 
plained, and confirmed, in the three first parts ; that is 
to say^ the speaker, having gained the attention and 
judgment of his audience, must proceed in the pero- 
ration to finish his conquests over the passions* such 
as imagination, admiration, surprise, hope, joy, love, 
fear/ grief, anger. — ^To these some application may 
be made tn the t:xordium ; but now the court must 
be paid wholly to them ; in managing which is requi- 
red no small skill and address. Now, therefore, the 
speaker must begin to exert himself.— *Here it is that 
a fine genius may display itself in the use of amplifi- 
cation, enumeration, interrogation, metaphor, and 
every ornament that can render a discourse entertain- 
ing, winning, striking, and enforcing.-r-Thus the ora- 
tor may gain the ascendant over 4iis audience ; — can 
torn the current of their minds his own way, either 
like the rapid Severn with uplifted head, rushing on 
impetuous, or like the'smooth gliding Thames, gen- 
tly rising by almost imperceptible advances; 



Sectiou Xll. 

REMARKS ON READING. 

Reading is the food of the mind ; it forms taste, 
enriches knowledge, and refines reason. The gay, 
the giddy, the frivolous, read without expansion of 
soul, or improvement of their mental powers. They 
read without choice, without system, and with h<ied- 
less precipitation. The impressions and the objects 

M 
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succeed each Dtfa^r with such rapidity, thaA the first 
is effaced by the following, and all are jumbled to» 
gether in the memory ; so that, after much readings 
the men I allude to have only acquired the equivocal 
talent of disgusting a sound mind with embryo ideas, 
lost in a luxuriancy of words- 
Young men are, in general, advised to read much* 
If they adhere to this counsel ; if they devour every 
book diat falls in their way, as is usually the case, evea 
with those who have the best intentionst thcfy over- 
shoot the mark, and thtir purpose is disappointed. 
Amusement only will become their aim. They wiU 
give up Tillotson« Blackstone, Addison, Steele, Conx^ 
greve, &c. for a novel, that is, for reading, of a nature 
ihe most dangerous to the undecided taste of a rsiw 
mind. I am well aware that there are some few of 
these ephemeral productions that may be run over 
with a sort of advantage, but this must not be during 
the period allotted you for laying the foundations of 
manly eloquence. 

A young man may read Don Quixote twenty tinaes 
over, before he perceives the acuteness of the author, 
or feels the moral aim of the work. It will appear to 
him a tissue of extraordinary. events only, and eccen- 
tricities of a wild imagination. You well know, that 
in romances, or even novels, things are generally 
pushed to the extreme. If they treat of virtue, it lo.> 
ses its name, and becomes heroism or fantastic virtue. 
"^They always address themselves to fancy* and lead 
her a chase after ideal happiness, which nothing but 
cool reason, in a more advanced period of life, can 
put a stop to. . , 

For the present, therefore, leave every work of this 
nature, even the best, and peruse none but such as 
are recommended to you for truth, solidity, and ele- 
gance. 

To guard you against this intemperance of reading, 
I must assure you, that the number of books on which 
you should form your taste, is by no means consider- . 
aeble. Let your friends see master-pieies in your 
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hands. Attach yourselves, at first, to their thoughts^ 
and acquire, by every exertion of assiduity, that har- 
mony of style, which wins the soUl by charming ]the 
ear ; those felicities of expression, that rules cannot 
reach to : and ^at combination of sounds, by means 
of which you will paint and impress your ideas. 

Be not precipitate ; call yourself often to account 
for what you have read. I would counsel you, at 
firsts to take down the heads in writing. You will 
soon find yourself able to remember them without 
this assistance ; and, besides, you will imperceptibly 
make yourself master of the art of analysis, which is 
the surest ^ahd shortest road to instruction. 



1^* 



Section Xm. 

OF METHOD IN SPEAKING. 

Method is the art of ranking every thing in the 
place that suits it ; in fact, I might boldly tell you at 
once, that method is nothing but good taste : I do not 
mean that good taste which produces the graces of a 
discourse, but that other species of taste, which reg« 
ulates the order in which the different parts, the rea* 
sons, the proofs, and all the 'means of persuasion, 
should be displayed, for the purpose of producing the 
greater effect : it is not the taste that colours* but it 
is that which draws, which sketches the forms, and 
groups them ; in short, I mean the taste that creates 
the beauty of reason, and not that of fancy; the 
beauty of plenitude, not that of a single member. It 
disposes the springs that you are to put in motion for 
the purpose of pleasing, instructing, and persuading* 
Before you cast about for the order in which you are 
to offer your thoughts, you must already have precon* 
ceived a general outline of your subject : the next 
process is,' in that outline, to mark the place of yoi(r 
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principal ideas ; your subject will then become cir-' 
cumscribed, and you will see its extent* 

This plan will be your ground work ; it will sup- 
port you, direct you, regulate the movements of 
your mind, and submit them to the laws of method. 
Without it, the best speaker will go astray, his pro- 
gress will be unguided, and the irregular beauties of 
his speech will be at the mercy of hazard. How 
brilliant soever the colours he employs may be, the 
disposition of the picture will ruin the whole effect ; 
and the speaker may be admired, but his genius will 
most certainly be suspected. 

Why are the works of nature so perfect r says Buf- 

fon: it is because every, work is a whole, or has its 

full plenitude : it is because she never deviates from 

one eternal plan. She prepares in silence the seeds 

of all her productions : in one bold stroke alone, she 

hits oflF the primitive form of every living being ; she 

unfolds and bestows perfection on it by a perpetual 

motion, and in a prescribed time. The human mind 

cannot create, it can produce nothing until it has been 

fertilized by experience and meditation ; its notions 

are the seeds of its productions $ but if it imitates 

the progress and labour of Nature j if it rise on the 

wings of contemplation, to the most sublime truths; 

if it connect them, link them, and form them mto 

one grand whole by the powers of rtlloction ; it will 

raise a monument of fame on an immortal foundation* 

It is for want of a plali, and for not having allowed 

reflection to dwell long enough on his subject, that a 

man of abilities finds himself embarrassed, and knows 

not where or how to begin* He at once perceives a 

vast number of ideas ; as he has made no comparison 

betwixt them, nor established any subordination 

among them, there is nothing that determines him to 

give the preference to one more than to the other ; he, 

therefore, stands a victim of his own perplexity* 

B(|t when he shall have laid down a plan to himself ; 

when once he shall have gathered together, and put 

in order, every idea essential to his su.bject, the work 
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will have arrived at the point of maiurity ; he will 
be eager to give it birth; thought will succeed 
thought, with ease and pleasure to himself: his style 
will be natural and lucid ; the delight he feels will be- 
get a warmth, which will glow through all his pe- 
riodsy and give life to every expression ; his anima- 
tion will increase ; the ton^s of his voice will swell ; 
every object will become prominent : and sentiment, 
in unison with perspicuity, will render the discourse 
both interesting and luminous. 

Weigh your own feelings, examine the emotions 
of others, endeavour to discover, in every occur- 
rence of life, the spring of human passions, study to 
imitate nature, and with the genius and judgement 
you are blessed with, you cannot but succeed as a 
great speaker. 

One word more, and I quit the subject : accustom 
yourself, even in your common conversation, to link 
your thoughts to one another ; utter none without a 
momentary examination, whether it is sound and fit 
or not : justness and precision will glide from your 
conversation into your first little essays, and from 
these into greater; and when, at last, nature shall 
have attained its maturity, and occasion touches the 
spring of genius, all the powers of your mind will 
burst into harmonious motion. 



Section XIT. 
ANCIENT ELOQUENCE. 

It will not, I think, be pretended, that any of ouj? 
preachers have often occasian to address more saga- 
cious, learned, or polite assemblies, than those which 
were composed of the Roman senate, or the Athenian 
people, in their most enlightened times. But it is 
well known what great stress the most celebrated or- 
ators of those tim^s laid on action, how exceeding 
M 2. 
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imperfect they reckoned eloquence without it, and 
what wonders thev performed with its assistance, 
performed upon the greatest, firmest, most sensible, 
and most elegant spirits the world ever saw : it were 
easy to throw together a number of common-place 
quotations, in support, or illustration of this, and 
almost every other remark that can be made upon die 
present subject. 

But as that would lead us beyond the intention of 
this paper, we need only recollect here one simple 
fact, which every body hath heard of, that whereas 
Demosthenes himself did not succeed in his first at- 
tempts, through his having neglected to study action, 
he arrived afterwards at such a pitch in that faculty, 
that when the people of Rhodes expressed in high 
terms their admiration of his famous oration for Cte- 
siphon, upon hearing it read with a very sweet and 
strong voice by JSchines<» whose banishment it had 
procured, that great and candid judge said to them, 
*' How would you have been affected, had you seen 
him speak it! For he that only hears Demosthenes 
loses much the better part of the oration-''— What an 
honourable testimony this, from a vanquished adver- 
sary, and such an adversary ! What a noble idea doth 
it give of that wonderful orator's action ! I {grasp it 
with ardour ; 1 transport myself in imagination to 
old Athens. I mingle with the popular assembly, I 
behold the lightning, I listen to the thunder of De- 
mosthenes. I feel my blood thrilled, I see the audi- 
ence tost and shaken like some deep forest by a mighty 
storm. I am filled with wonder at such marvellous 
effects. I am hurried almost out. of myself. In a 
little while, I endeavour to be more recollected. 
Then 1 consider the orator's address. I find the 
whole inexpressible. But nothing strikes me more 
'than his action* 1 perceive the various passions he 
would inspire rising in him by turns, and working 
from the depth of his frame. Now he glows with 
the love of the public ; now he flames with indignsi- 
tion at its enemies ; then he will swell with disdain of 
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its false^ indolent, or interested friends; anon he 
melts with grief for its misfortunes; and now he 
turns pale with fear of yet greater ones. Kyery fea- 
ture^ nerve, and circumstance about him, is intensely 
animated :. each almost seems as if it^would speak. 
I discern his inmost soul, I see it as only clad in 
some thin transparent vehicle. It is all on fire. I 
wonder no longer at the effects of such eloquence : J 
only wonder at their cause 



Sectiow XT. 

WOMEN POLISH AND IMPROVE 
SOCIETY. 

Among the innumerable tics by which mankind are 
drawn and held together, may be fairly reckoned that 
love of praise, which, perhaps is the earliest passion 
of human beings. It is wonderful how soon chil- 
dren begin to look out for notice, and for consequence. 
*To attract mutual regards by mutual services^ is oi^e 
chief aim, and one important operation, of a princi- 
ple, which t should be sorry to think that any of you 
had outlived. No sooner do the social affections un- 
fold themselves, than youth appear ^Mtious to de- 
serve the approbation of those around them. Their 
desires of this kind are more lively, as their disposi- 
tions are more ingenious. Of those boys who disco- 
ver the greatest ardour to obtain, by their capacity, 
their spirit, or their generosity, the esteem of thcjr 
companions, it may be commonly observed, that they 
shoot up into the most valuable characters. 

Eagerness for the admiration of school fellows and 
others, without distinction of sexes, is felt at first; 
but when, in process of time, the bosom becomes 
sensible to that distinction, it begins to beat with a 
peculiar anxiety to please the female part of yoiir ac- 
quaintance. The s miles, the applause/ tjie attach- 
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ment of young women, you now consider as confer- 
ring felicity of a more interesting nature ; and to se- 
cure such happiness, is from henceforth an object 
that incites ^d influences you on a thousand occa- 
sions. By ikxh increasing susceptibility to the attrac- 
tions of the softer sex, you are carried more and 
more into their company: and there, my brothers, 
your hearts and manners, your tastes and pursuits^ re- 
ceive very often a direction that remains ever after, 
and that will, probably decide your destiny through 
the whole of your existence— I am aware, indeed, 
that to underrate their importance, and cultivate their 
commerce only as subservient to convenience, amuse- 
ment, or voluptuousness, is common among the ig- 
norant, the petulant, and the profligate of our sex : 
but, happy as I have been in the conversation of ma- 
ny worthy and accomplished persons of the other, I 
would willingly, if possible, prevent your adopting a 
system alike ungenerous and false. 

It is certain, that savages, and those who are but 
little removed from their condition, have seldom be« 
haved to women with much respect or tenderness. On 
the other hand, it is known, that in civilized nations 
they have ever been objects of both : that, in the 
most heroic states of antiquity, their judgment was 
often honoured as the standard, and their suffrages 
often sought 1h the reward of merit : and though in 
those states the allurement of feminine softness was 
perhaps not always sufficiently understood, owing pro- 
bably to that passion for public interest, and exten- 
sive fame, which seems to have overpowered all o- 
ther .emotions ; it must yet be acknowledged, that 
the Ladies of ancient days frequently possessed a 

.wonderful influence in what concerned the political 
welfare, and private affections, of the people to whom 
they belonged. 
But say, my friends, docs it not reflect some lus- 

' tre on the fair sex, that their talents and virtues have 
still been most revered in periods of the greatest re- 
nown! And tell mc, I beseech you, what age or 
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country, distinguished in the annals of famei has not 
received a part of that distinction from the numbers 
a[ women, whom it produced conspicuous for their 
virtues and their talents ? liook at this, hi which you 
live, does it not derive a very considerable share of 
its reputation from the female pens that eminently a- 
dorn it f Ij^>ok into the history of the world at large ; 
do not you find, that the female sex have, in a variety 
of ways, contributed largely to many of its most im- 
portant events ? Look into the great machine of so- 
ciety, as it moves before you : do you not perceive, 
that they are still among its principal springs ? Do 
not their characters and manners deeply affect the pas- 
sions of men, the interests of education, and those 
domestic scenes, where so much of life is past, and 
with which its happiness or misery is so intimately 
blended ? Consult your own experience, and confess, 
whether you arc not touched by almost every thing 
they do or say, or look ; confess, whether their very 
T foibles and follies do not often interest, and sometimes 
please you ? 

There cannot, I am persuaded, be many worse 
symptoms, of degeneracy, in an enlightened age, ihaa 
a growing indifference about the regards of repu- 
table women, and a fashionable propensity to lessen 
the sex in general. Where this is the case, the de- 
cencies of life, the softness of love, the sweets of 
friendship, the nameless tender charities that per- 
vade and unite the most virtuous form of cultivated 
society, are not likely to be held in high estimation i 
and when these fall into contempt, what is there left 
to polish, humanize, or delight mankind i 
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Section XTl. 

FONDNESS FOR FASHION INJURIOUS. 

As it is probable that most of you will, after the 
confinement of the school, of the college, of an ap* 
prenticeship, or of whatever other early study, pass 
much of your time in the company of women, it deep- 
ly imports you to consider, with what sort of women 
you should associate. The infinite mischiefs attend- 
ant on communication with those miserable females/ 
who have forfeited their honour y I will not attempt to 
relate. At present I will take it for granted, that the 
sons of Reason should converse only with the daugh- 
ters of Virtue. 

Of these last, the number is greater than many of 
you have been told j much greater than bad men, who 
judge from bad samples, will ever be persuaded to be- 
lieve ; and even greater than would be readily ex-t 
pected by the candid and virtuous themselves, were 
they to take their estimate from the general appear- 
ance of women in public life, instead of those private 
scenes where show and noise are excluded, where the 
flutter of fashion is forgotten in the silent discharge 
of domestic duties, and where females of real value 
are more solicitous to be amiable and accomplished, 
than alluring and admired. 

Little, indeed, do those women consult either their 
owa interest, or the reputation of the sex, who enter 
eagerly into the bustle of the mode, obtrude them- 
selves on the gaze of the glittering throng, and sacri- 
fice the decent reserves, and intellectual attainments, 
by which men of sentiments and delicacy are most ta- 
ken, to the passion for dress, and visiting, and splen- 
dour, and prattling, and cards, and assemblies, and 
masquerades without end. 

The coxcombs of the age may be caught by such 
arts of display, as much as those can be who are so 
j?enerally captivated with themselves. They, no 
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doubt, will be flattered with what they suppose to be 
au offering presented at their shrine, a price paid for 
their admiration. But, depend upon it, my sisters, 
those men who are formed to be agreeable compan- 
ions, faithful friends, and good husbands, will not be 
very forward to chuse their associates and partners 
for life, from the flaunting train of vanity, or the insip- 
id circle of dissipation. Nor will it always be very 
easy to convince them, that while the open theatre of 
the world exhibits so many trivial and insipid charac- 
ters of the female sex, its more retired situations a- 
bound with women of discretion and significance* 

For my own share, I will confess, that I should not 
have thought so favourably in general concerning the 
fair part of the creation, as I now think, had I formed 
my opinions on this subject in places of gay resort ; 
where simplicity, softness, a sedate carriage, and ra- 
tional conversation, must usually give way to the 
boasted tone, and brilliant, but illusive figure of the 
society in vogue, which seems to me a composition of 
frivolous talk, fantastic manners, expensive outside, 
servile imitation of the mode, incessant amusement, 
ruinous gaming, and eternal disguise. 

May I venture farther, and acknowledge my as- 
tonishment, when I have discovered that some sensi- 
ble and dese^^ing women, who in the country de- 
lighted all that came near them, by a style and de-^ 
ponment perfectly reasonable and highly engaging, 
yet appeared so forgetful of themselves the moment 
they plunged into the diversions and tumults of the 
town. Their heads turn round in the whirl of a 
fashionable life; and thei^ hearts which went forth 
to their friends in the quiet of retreat, shrunk and 
vanished out of sight, in scenes where they appre- 
hended that sentiment, affection, confidence, would 
probably be objects of derision. So then, Ladies, 
3rou could resign those sweetest pleasures of the soul, 
for the reputation of appearing modish : you could 
bury yoar better feelings, and relinquish for weeks 
and for months, your more respectable pursuits, ^ 
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mix familiarly and habit^ually with the herd of infe- 
rior beings, that run mad after superficial amuse- 
ments, and the poorest objects of low-souled ambi- 
tion* 

Do we mean, that you ought to shut yourselves 
up from all the resorts of what is called Genteel Com- 
pany, which, to say the truth, is often. but another 
name for well dressed triflers ? We do not mean, we 
do not wish it* There are situations and connexions 
which would render it improper. To minds capable 
of reflection, the pageant, as it pnsses in review, may 
occasion many observations on the emptiness and 
perturbation of all but piety, worth, and heart-felt 
enjoyment: Nor is it altogether impossible, that a 
more correct appearance, a more composed address, 
friendly hints dropped by accident, improving re- 
marks suggested by good sense, without the affecta- 
tion of unseasonable gravity, may sometimes leave 
useful impressions where they were least expected. 
We only complain, that the friends of virtue should 
ever be so far entangled in the maze of modern im- 
pertinence, as to be afraid of living principally to 
themselves, to one another, and to the noblest purpo- 
ses of their being. 



Section XYU. 

REMARKS ON PREACHING. 

The Preacher, above all other public speakers, 
oughc to labour to enrich and adorn, in the most mas- 
tcriv manner, his addresses to mankind ;' his. views 
being the most impoitanf. What great point has the 
playtr to gain ? Why, to draw an audience to the 
theatre. The pleader at the bar, if he lays before the 
Judges and jury, the true state of the case, and gains 
the cause of his client, which may be an estate, or at 
most a Kfe, he accomplishes his end. And of the 
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sp^akeir.in a Ie|^lature, the very utmost that caa be 
said, is that the good of his country may, in a great 
measure, depend upon his tongue. 

But the infinitely important object of preaching, is 
the reformation of mankind, upon which depends 
their happiness in this worlds and throughout the 
whole of their being. And here, if the preacher 
possesses talents and industry, what a fitld of elo- 
.quence is open before him ! The universal and most 
important interests of mankind ! far beyond those for 
which the thunder of Demosthenes rollc-d m Athens ; 
far be)7ond those for which Cicero shook the senate- 
house of Rome. It is for him to rouse his auditors 
to a valiant resistance of the most formidable slavery, 
of the tyranny which is set up in man's own bosom ; 
and to e^^hort his hearers tp maintain th<r liberty, the 
life, apd the hopes of the whole human race for 
ever. 

Of what consequence is it then, that the art of 
preaching be carried to such perfection, that all may 
be drawn to places of public instruction, and that 
those who attend may receive benefit ! And if so 
important a part of preaching be delivery, how ne- 
cessary must be the atudy of delivery ! That delivery 
is one of the most important, parts of public instruc* 
tion^ is manifest fcgm this, that very indifferent mat- 
ter well delivered, will make a considerable impres- 
sion ; while bad utt^erance never fails to defeat the 
whole effect of the noblest composition ever prodii- 
ced. 

While exorbitant appetite,^ and unruly passion 
within, while evil solicitation, with alluring example 
without ; while these invite and ensnare the frail and 
thoughtless int;o guilt, shali virtue and religion hold 
forth no charms to engage votaries ? Pleasure decks 
herself out with rich attire. Soft arc her looks, and 
melting is the sweetness of her voice. And must re- 
ligion present herself with every disadvantage ? Must 
she appear quite unadorned ? What chance can she 
then have, in competition with an enemy so mCicli 
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better furnished with every necessary invitation and 
alkiremerit ? Alas ! oiir preachers do not address in- 
nocents in paradise ; but thoughtless and often habit- 
uated sinners, Merc cold explaining will have but 
little effect on such. Weak is the hold which reason 
has on most men. Few of men have able heads ; but 
all have hearts^ and all hearts may be touched, if the 
speaker is master of his art. The business^ is not so 
much to open the understanding, as to warm the 
heart. There are few, comparatively speaking, who 
do not know their duty. To allure them to the doing 
of it, is the difficulty. This will never be effected 
by cold reasoning, either read or delivered in such a 
manner as to disgust, or lull the audience to sleep. 
Can it be supposed, that an aiidience is to be warmed 
to the love of virtue, by a cold though learned orar 
tion, either ill- read, or, what is worse, wretchedly 
delivered ? Can it be supposed, that a preacher will 
win the afftciions of his hearers^ whilst he neglects 
all the natural means for working upon ihtit pa^siona? 
Will he kindle in them that burning zeal which suits 
the most important of all sybjects, by talking to them 
with all the coolness of a stoic philosopher, of the 
terrors of the Lord, of the worm that never dies, 
and the fire that is not quenched, and of future glory, 
honour, and immortality, of everlasting kingdoms and 
heavenly thrones ? 

Did preachers labour to acquire a masterly delive- 
ry, places of public instruction would be crowded, as 
well as places of public diversion. Rakes and infi* 
dels, merely to show thejr taste, would frequent them. 
Could all frequent them, and none profit ? It is not 
supposable, but some who came to scoffs might re- 
main to pray. That such, a manner .might be acqui- 
red, there is no reason to doubt, if preachers were 
only to bestow due pains to obtain it. What time 
and labour is requisitt; to acquire even a tolerable 
knowledge of the Ladn language ? Were only one 
half oi these spent upoq the art of delivery, what an 
astonishing degree of improvement would take place 
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in lA kkidfi of puMtc speaking ! Wfaat iofiatte advao* 
tage would accrue to pulpit oratory ! Let us only re- 
flect for a moment, upon the time necessary to ac- 
quire a competent knowledge of any of the mechan* 
ical arts« A ta3'lor, a shoemaker, or a Uacksmith, 
must be under a master five, genendly seven years^ 
before he is capable of setting up for himself. Are 
these arts more difficult to obtain than the art of ora- 
tory f And yety the preacher goes into the pulpit 
at once, without having had one lesson, or article of 
instruction in this part of his art, towards gaining the 
end of preaching. What could be imagined more el- 
egant, if entertainment sdone were sought; what 
more useful, if the good of mankind were the ob- 
ject, than the sacred function of preaching, properly 
performed. Were the most interesting of all sub- 
jects delivered to listening crowds, with that dignity' 
which becomes a teacher of divine truth, and with 
that energy^ which would show that the preacher 
spoke from his own heart, and meant to speak to the 
hearts of his hearers, what effects might not follow ? 
It has been observed, ^^ that mankind are not wood 
or stone ; that they are undoubtedly capable of being 
roused and startled ; that they may be drawn and al- 
lured. The voice of an able preacher, thundering 
out the divine threatening^ against vice, would be in 
the e^r of the offender, as if he heard the sound of 
the last trumpet summoning the dead to judgement, 
^nd the gentle call of mercy, encouraging the terri- 
fied and almost despairing penitent, to iook up to his 
offended heavenly Father, would seem as the song 
of angels. *A whole multitude might be lifted to the 
skies. The world of spirits might be opened to the 
eyes of their minds. The terrors of that punishment 
which awaits vice ; the glories of that state to which, 
through divine favour, the pious will be raised, might 
be, by a powerful preacher, rendered present to their 
understanding, with such conviction, as would make 
indelible impressions upon their hearts, and work a 
substantial reform in their lives.'' 
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REMARKABLE FAULTS OF BAD 
SPEAKERS. 

Ludovicud Cresolliusy a Jesuit of Brittanny, who 
wrote a treatise upon the perfect actioTi and pronun* 
ciation of an orator^ published in Paris in 1620, gives 
the following description of the delivery of a public 
speaker, whose style was polished and whose compo^ 
sition was learned. 

•^ When he turned hiniself to the left, he spoke a 
few words accompanied by a moderate gesture of the 
hand, then bending to the right, he acted the same 
part over again ; then back again to the left, and pre- 
sendy to the right, almost at an equal and measured 
interval of time, he worked himself up to his usual 
gesture, and iiis one kind of movement ; you could 
compare him only to the blindfolded Babylonian oxen 
going forward and reiurnmg back by the same path,'* 
The Jesuit was so disgusted, that he shut his eyes, 
but even so he could not get over the disagreeable 
impression of the speaker's manner- He cdnclude^ji 
"I therefore give judgement against, and renounce 
all such kind of orators/*' In another place Tie has 
made an enumeration of the most remarkable faults of 
bad speakers, it is peculiarly spirited and t:haracterjs- 
tic. 

" Some hold their heads immoveable, and turned 
to one side, as if they were made of horn ; others stare 
with their eyes as horribly, as if they intended to 
frighten every one ; some are twisting their mouths 
continually, and working their chins while speaking, 
as }f, at all tinges, they were cracking nuts ; some like 
♦^e aposute Julian, breathe insult, express In ^beir 
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cooitftsiatice contempt and impudence* Others as if 
they personate the fictitious heroes in a tragedy, gape 
enormously, and extend their jaws as widely as if tiiey 
were going to swallow up every body ; above all, when 
they bellow with fury, they scatter their foam about 
and threaten with contracted brow and eyes like Sat* 
urn. 

The^e, as if they were playing some game, are con- 
tinually making motions with their fingers, and by the 
extraordinary working of their hands, endeavour to 
farm in the air, I may almost say, all the figures of 
the mathematics* Those, on the contrary, have hands 
so. ponderous and so fastened down by terror, that 
they could more easily move beams of trmber ; others 
labour so with their elbows, that it is evident^ either 
that they had been formerly shoemakers themselves, 
or had Itved in no other society but that of coblers* 
Some are so unsteady in the motions of their bodies^ 
that they s^em to be speaking out of a cock- boat ; oth'^ 
ers again are so unwieldy and uncouth in. their mo* 
ticHis that you would think them to he sacks of taw 
painted to look like men. I have seen, some who 
jumped on the platform, and capered nearly in.meaS'^ 
ure : men that exhibited the fuller's dance, and as the 
old poet says, expressed their wit with their feet. Bcu 
who in a short compass is able to enumerate all the 
&ults of bad gesture, and all the absurdities-of bad de** 
livery r 



Sectvou 11. 

. ON FEMALE ATTRACTIONS; 

Flavella had a multitude of charms* She is sensi- 
ble^ affable, modest, and good>humoured. She is tall 
without being awkward, and as straight as an arrow^ 
She has a d^r complexion, lively eyes, pretty mouthy, 
and. white even teeth; and will answey the descrip- 
N 2" 
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tion which any rhiming lover can give of the mistress 
of his affection, after having ransacked heaven and 
earth for similies ; yet I cannot admire her. She 
ivants in my opinion, that nameless something-^ which 
18 far more attractive than beauty. It is, in short, A 
peculiar manner of saying the most insignificant things 
and doing the most trifling actions, which captivates 
us, and takes our hearts by surprise. 

Though I am a.strenous advocate for a modest 
decent, and unaffected deportment in the fair sex, I 
would not, however, have a fine woman altogether in- 
sensible of her personal charms, for she would then 
be as insipid as Flavella. I would only have her con* 
scious enough of them, to behold with modest free« 
dom, and to converse with fluency and spirit.—^ 
When a woman stalks majestically into a room, wuk 
the haughty air of a first-rate beauty, and expects 
every one who sees her to admire her, my indignation 
rises, and I get away as fest as I can, in order to en- 
joy the conversation of an easy, good-humoured crea- 
ture, who is neither beautiful nor conceited enough to 
be troublesome, and who is as willing to give plea* 
sure, as desirous to receive it. 



Section 111. 
FLIRTILLA AND AMELIA. 

Flirtilla is a gay, lively, giddy, girl ; she is what 
the world calls handsome ; she dances and sings ad- 
mirably, has Something to say upon every fashion, 
person^ play, opera, masquerade, or public exhibition, 
and has an easy flow of words, that pass upon the 
multitude for wit. In short, the whole end of her ex- 
istence seems to be centered in a love of company attd 
the fashion. No wonder it is, that she is noticed onfy 
by the less worthy part of the world. • 

Atnelia^ the lovely Amelid» makes home her great* 
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eat happittesa. Nature has not been so Idviah of he» 
ehorms, sts to her sister ; but she has a soft pleasing 
countenance, that plainly indicates the goodness of her 
heart. Her person is not striking at first, b\n as it 
becomes familiar to the beholder, is moro so than that 
of her sister. For her modest deportment, and her 
ftweet disposition, will daily gain ground on any per- 
son who has the happiness of conversing with hen 
%}^ reads mnch and digests what she reads. Her se- 
l-enity of mind is not to be disturbed by the disappoint- 
ment of a party of pleasure, nor her spirit agitated by 
the shape of a cap, or the colour of a ribbon. She 
speaks but littk when in company^ but when she does, 
every one is hush, and attends to her as an oracle ; and 
she has one true friend with whom she passes her 
days in tranquility. The reader may easily judge, 
which of these two sisters are the most amiable. 



Section IV. 

CHARACTER OF A YOUNG LADY. 

•' Sophia h not a beauty, but in her presence beau- 
ties are discontented with themselves. At first, she 
scarcely appears pretty ; but the more she is beheld, 
the more agreeable she appears. She gains where 
others lose, and what she gains she never loses. She 
is equalled by none in a sweet expression of counte- 
nance, and without dazzling beholders, she interests 
them. She loves dress, and is a good judge of it ; 
despises finery, but drcsses with peculiar grace, mix- 
ing simplicity with elegance. Ignorant she is of what 
colours are in fashion ; but Icnows well what suit^her 
complexion. She covers her beauties ; but so slightly, 
or rather artfully, as to give play to the imagination* 
She prepares herself fcnr managing a family of her 
own, by managitjg that ^f her father. Cookery is^fe*- 
intliar to her, with tttt price and quality of pro?i»ioti, 
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aad she is a ready accountant Her chief view, how- 
ever, is to serve her mother and lighten her cares. 
She holds cleanness and neatness to be indispensible in 
a woman ; and that a slattern is disgusting, especially 
if beautiful. 

The attention given to externals, does not make 
her overlook her more material duties. Sophia's un- 
derstanding is solid, without being profound. " Her 
sensibility is too great for a perfect t quality of temt 
per ; but her sweetness renders that inequality ham- 
less. A harsh word does not make her angry $ but 
her heart swells, and she retires to disburden it by 
weeping. Recalled by her father and mother, she 
comes at the instant, wiping her eyes and appearing 
cheerful. She suffers with patience for any wrong she 
has done, and does it so cordially as to niake it ap- 
pear meritorious. If she happens to disoblige a com.- 
panion, her joys and her caresses when restored to fa- 
vour, show the burden that lay upon her heart* 

The love of virtue is Sophia's ruling passion. She 
loves it because no other thing is so lovely : she loves 
it, because it is the glory of the female sex : she 
loves it as the only road to happiness, misery being* 
the sure attendant of a woman without virtue ; she 
loves it, as dear to her respectable father and mother. 
These sentiments inspire her with a degree of enthu- 
siasm, that elevates her soul, and subdues every ir- 
regular appetite. 

Of the absent she never talks but with circumspecr 
tion, her female acquaintance especially. She has 
remarked, that what rendered women prone to detrac- 
tion, is talking of their own sex ; and that they are 
more equitable with respect to the men; iSophia ne- 
ver talks of women, but to express the good she 
knows of them : of others she says nothing. 

Without much knowledge of the world, she is at- 
tentive, obli^ng, and graceful in all she does. A. 
good disposition does more for her, than art does for 
ethers. She possesses a degree of politeness, which 
void of ceremony, proceeds from a desire to please, 
"^nd which consequently never faik to please. 
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Section ^. 

SENSIBILITY, 

Dear sensibility ! source inexhausted of all that's 
precious in our joys, or costly in our sorrows ! thou- 
chainestthy martyrs xlovrn upon this bed of straw, and 
it is thou who liftest him up to heaven. Eternal 
Fountain of our feelings ! It is here I trace thee, 
and this is thy divinity which stirs within me : not, 
that in some sad and sickening moments, ' my soul 
shrinks bark upon herself, and startles at destruction' 
—mere pomp of wards !— but that I feel some gene- 
rous joys a;nd generous cares beyond myself^all- 
comes fVoiri th<ee, great, great Sensorium of the* 
world*! which vibrates, if a hair of our head but fallff 
upon' the ground, in tHe remotest desert of thy crea- 
tion. 

Touched^ with thee, Eugenius draws my curtain? 
when I languish ; hears my tale of symptoms, and 
blameS- the weather for the disorder of his nerves. 
Thou givest a portion of it sometimes to the roughest 
peasatit, wh6 traverses the bleakest mountain. — He 
finds the lacerated lamb of another's flock. This 
moment I beheld him leaning with his head against 
his croofc, with pitioue inclination looking down up- 
on it.— Oh ! h«d I come one moment sooner ! — it 
bleeds^'to death — ^his' geml'e bearf bleeds with it. 

Peace Co thee, genett)usf swain ! I see thou walkest 
off with anguish— but thy joys shall balance it; for 
happy' is thy cottage, atidhiippy i^ the sharer of it, 
and happy are the tombs that sport* about you. 
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Section Tl. 
LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still slavery ! still 
thou art a bitter draught ; and though thousands in 
all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bitter on that account. It is thou Liberty, thrice 
sweet and gracious goddess, whom all in public or in 
private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will 

be so, till nature herself shall change ^no tint of 

words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chymic power 
turn thy sceptre into iron— with thee to smile upon 
him who eats his crust, the swain is happier than his 
monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. Gra- 
cious Heaven ! grant me but health, thou great be- 
stower of it, and give me but this fair goddess as my 
companion i and shower down thy mitres, if it seem 
good unto thy divine providence, upon those heads 
which are aching for them. 

Pursuing these ideas, I sat down close by my ta- 
ble, and leaning my head upon my hand, I began to 
figure to myself the miseries of confinement. I was 
in a right frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my 
imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fel- 
low-creatures born to no inheritance but slavery ; but 
finding, however affecting the picture was, that I 
could not bring it nearer me, and that the multitude 
of sad groups in it did but distract me — 

-»I took a single captive, and having first shut Irim 
up in a dungeon, I then looked through the twilight 
of his grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long ex- 
pectation and confinement, and felt wh&t kind of sick- 
ness of the heart it was which arises from hope de- 
ferred- Upon looking nearer, I saw him pale and 
feverish : in thirty years the western breeze had not 
once fanned his blood-«-he had seen no sun, ho mooa 
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iQ all that time — ^nor had the voice of friends or kins- 
man breathed through his lattice* His children 

—But here my luiart began to bleed— and I was 
forced to go oi^ with another part of the portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, 
in the further comer of his dungeon, which was al- 
ternately his chair and bed ; a little calender of small 
sticks were laid at the head, notched all over with 
the dismal days and nights he had passed there — he 
bad one of these little sticks in his hand, and with a 
rusty nail he was etching another day of misery to 
add to the.heap< As I darkened the little light he had« 
he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then 
east it down— shook his head, and went on with his 
work of affliction. 1 heard his chains upon his legs, 
as he turned his body to lay his little sticks upon the 
bundle,— ^He gave a deep sigh — I saw the iron enter 
into his soul-— I burst into tears— I could not sustain 
the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. 



Sectvon Til. 

THE PALACE OF PLEASURE. 

Methought I was suddenly transported into the 
Palace of Pleasure, which I had seen described the 
evening before ; where, in spite of all the showy 
magnificence of the mansion, and all the specious 
charms of the goddess that struck at first sight, I 
discovered on a close attention^ such a look of real 
distress in many of her votaries, ill concealed under 
artificial smiles, as, joined to the impressions remain- 
ing on me from my waking thoughts, soon convinced 
me that the whole was a cruel trick, to deceive and 
ruin unhappy men- Whereupon I broke away with 
a mixture of disdain and horror, and made what 
haste I could from the enchanted valley in which the 
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palace stood. . When I was got to what I judged a 
safe distance, I began to iainent in my own inind the 
misery of 8uch as are taken in tlje snares of that wick- 
ed sorceress. I had not got far on, vhfii 1 was 
met by that good old mm »vhom J had read of a few 
hours before, as giving directions to thovse travellers 
that were willing to hearken to him, and who I re- 
member was called the Gtr.nius of Kducation. Per- 
ceiving me in a pensive and iiielancholy mood, he 
addressed me very kindly, ai.d tpquired into the 
cause of it. 

I told him where I had been, and what 1 had ob- 
served, with the sorrowful rt flections I could not 
help making on the fate of numb« rless deludied wretch- 
es ; and added, that being myself a young travel- 
ler in quest of Happiness, I was uncertain which 
way to take. He looked at mc with generous com- 
passion, and bade me follow him, promising to put 
me into the right road. Ht conducted mc along a 
winding path up a hill, on the top of which dwelt a 
sedate and thoughtful man, well advanced in years, 
who he told me was a near relation of his. He lodged 
in an open pavilion, from whence there was a pros- 
pect of the whole country round, and appeared, as we 
approached, to sit in a musing posture, on a chair of 
polished metal, which cast an uncommon lu^re about 
him, and reflected strong and full the images of sur- 
rounding objects. He held in his hand a large tel- 
escope of exquisite workmanship, by the help of 
\yhich the most distant things might be e^isily and dis- 
tinctly discerned. 

My guide informed me, that his name was Con- 
templation ; that he was one of the eldest «oos of 
AVisdom, and that he was posted on that .hill by the 
sovereign of a great adjoining empire, called Virtue, 
to direct those who were travelling towards her tjera- 
ple. Methought his aspect was hale, serene, and 
piercing. There was something majestic in his wrin- 
kles and gray hairs, A transparent mgntle hung loose 
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about him, on which trere trroug^ some mysterious 
figures that I did not understand* 

As we entered hk pavilion, he rose dp with an 
creel and awful mein, and came forward to receive us 
with a remarkable composure and grace in his mo« 
ttons* Being struck with reverence, 1 beheld hiift-nt 
first with respectful silence. But growing more con- 
fident by his encouraging looks, I told him, that ha« 
ving been lately in the palace of that vile enchan- 
tress, Pleasure, I was so sensible of her destructive 
wiles, that I had speedily made my escape, and was 
now in search of Happiness. Contemplation said« 
that he was the professed friend and guardian of 
Youth, if I would trust myself to his care, he would 
undertake to conduct me. Having joyfully accepted 
his offer, and being warmly recommended to him by 
my former guide, he took me gently by the hand, 
and led me to the brow of the hill, from whence 
we could descry a wide extended country below, and 
travellers innumerable crossing it by a thousand diff- 
erent roads. ** That large tract," said he, ** which 
you see tpwards the left hand, so variegated with hills 
and dales, and groves, and streams, and so full of in- 
habitants and travellers, is the dominion of that pow- 
erful sorceress, Vice : for so she is properly called, 
though she assumes to hei^elf the more honourable 
name of Pleasure. 

In that seemingly delicious bottom, which lies in 
the heart of the country, you see her palace, where 
3'ou lately was. To confirm you in your opinion of 
her character, you may observe*'* said he, desiring" 
me to look through the telescope, ** how some of 
those miserable wretches, her votaries, are lost in 
the mazes of. the wood which grows hard by ; how 
others of them wander up and down from one bow- 
er of the garden to another, forlorn and distracted ; 
whilst many of them are dragged away to a dirty 
cave, concealed from those who enter into her palace^ 
at the farther end of a long lane behind it, and called 
the Cave of poverty : a horrid place, Ifct mistresi 

O 
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whereof sits in gloomy state, on a large rough stone, 
clad in rags, shivering with cold, pining with hun- 
ger, and environed with a set of dismal figures, look* 
ing at her and one another with ama^^emeot. Some 
of their names are Dejection, liamentation. Mean* 
spirittdness, Suspicion, Greediness, Di«hoiie8t5% ]>es- 
pair. Not far trom thence, you may perceive a strong 
prison, which is styled the House of Discipline. 
It is kept by two fierce and frightful fellows called 
Punishment and Terror, who arc furnished with va- 
ri(iUs instruments of toil, of pain, and of disgrace, for 
the chastisement of such maiefactors as are delivered 
into their hands. 

" But now," proceeded he, *« cast your eyes again 
over the country which I showed you. It is divided 
into sundry districts, lying in a circle round the Pal- 
ace of Pleasure. In their respective centres stand the 
seats of her principal ministers, who are always sub- 
ject to her will, subservient to her interests, atid ready 
to attend her court. On one side," to* which he point 
ed the glass* " you see,'* said he, ** the mansion of 
Luxury, exceedingly magnificent and splendid, raised 
with a profusion of expence, and adorned on evury 
hand with all the extravagance of art." And here he 
desired me to mark with particular care anottdet from 
the gardens leading directly to the cave of Poverty* 

Then turning the telescope to another si^, *' Yon- 
der," said he, " is the abode of Intemperance* It re- 
sembles, you see, a great inn, the gate thereof stands 
always open, and into which passengers are continu- 
ally crowding. You may observe, that haroly any 
come out with the same countenanl:e or shape with 
which they went in, but are transformed into the like- 
ness of different beasts. A little way off is a large 
Hospital or Lazar-house, into which the poor wretch- 
es are flung from time to time, loaded with all man- 
ner of diseases, and condemned to si^^kness, pain and 
putrefaction." 

Directing the glass another way, he next showed 
me the Tower of Ambition, built on the top of a very 
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high mU "Thkhcr,"8aid he, **you behold muiti- 
tudes ciimbiDg from different quarters, struggling 
who should get foremost, and pushing down those be- 
fore them* On one side of it, is a steep and slippery 
prccifpice, from which the most part, after ha'ving with 
mfinite toil and contention gained it, tumble headlong 
tsifo a bottomless gulf, and are never heard of more. 
Ott the other side, is a secret path which grows broad* 
er by degrees. At the entry to it, stands a smooth 
mud arlful villian, called Corruption, holding in one 
hand ribbons, and in the other bags of money, which 
under many specious pretexts, he presents to travel- 
lers, according to their several tastes. The path, af- 
ter winding up the hill, leads down again by a straight 
descent, till it terminates in a dark dungeon, styled 
the Dungeon of Inlamy* You observe what numbers 
are drawn into it. And of these there are not a few, 
who not only rejected for a long time the offers of 
Corruption, but exclaimed loudly against all who em- 
braced them. 

•^ The valley below," continued my guide, bending 
down the telescope, ** is possessed by Vanity, whose 
district you may perceive, is still better peopled thap 
those of the other retainers to pleasure, which you 
have already seen. She allures into her gaudy man- 
sion, most travellers, by promising to lead them to 
the palace of her mistress through the temple of Fame, 
which she pretends is just in the neighbourhood, and 
only to be come at by passing through her dwelling, 
although indeed the right road to it lies through the 
Temple of Virtue, hard by which it stands. Those 
who are so foolish as to be decoyed by her, are gen- 
erally Consigned over to the scoffs of Ridicule, a for- 
midable figure, who we'ars on his face a perpetual 
sneer, and, who after treating them with proper marks 
of scorn, shuts them up in an obscure cell, called the 
Cell of Contempt. 

After this, Contemplation pointed out to me, in a 
remote comer of the country, that looked as if it had 
been disjoined from all the r^st, a castle, which he 
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^d was lahabited by «& old usurer, mmed Avaftce, 
who sat starving amid heaps of gold, and who» though 
ill reality a chief retainer of Yice, refused to ackaow- 
*itidge her under the form of pleasure, and would never 
come near the court of that jolly goddess* ^^ Bis^^as- 
tie, you see» is situated in the centre of a deep wood, 
wand defended with high walls, and strongly fortified. 
•That iron gate, which you perceive with the assist* 
anee of the glass, is the only entrance. It is eecared 
within by many strong bolts. Without^ stand two 
-sharp eyed guards, with visages emaciated and keen^ 
called Hunger and Anxretj^ who let none pass «tto 
the castle, till they have manifested their good affec- 
tion to the master of it, by serving a sufficient time in 
an outer yard, where some are digging, some hewing 
stones^ others carrying on their shoulders heavy bur- 
dens, and many filliog great chests with earths It is 
remarkable," added he, ** that from the lowest cellar 
in the house, there is a long subterraneous passage, 
which communicates with the Cave of Poverty." 



Section Till. 

THE TEMPLE OF VIRTUE. 

The Temple, in fuH sight of which we were now 
cpme, stood on the summit of tRe hill. My guide 
perceiving me captivated with the view of so glorious 
a structure, said, pointing to it, ** That, sir, is the 
Tem pic of Virtue, and the abode of Happiness. There 
the monster who so lately frightened you, Self*wiU 
and his gloomy partner Bigotrvt dare not venture. 
Spleen never spreads her sable wings there. From 
thence are for ever excluded Corrodipg Cares, and 
fearful forebodings, with those infernal furies, bitter 
Strife, blind Passion, brutal Revenge, Jealousy of 
jaundiced eye, fell Hate, pining Envy, rapacious Ap- 
atite, and pale Remorse. Neither^hc indolent nor 
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the buiy acNierenta. to Pleasure^ can breathe m so pure 
ID air. Her dependants, who are at the same time 
nhabitants, pass the, festal hours in a perpetual round 
)f pleasing^ exercises divided into different social bands, 
oving aad betoved> improving and improved by one 
mother, without any contention but 'this, who shall 
)ay the highest homage, and do the most acceptable 
;ervke to their cbmnoon Sovereign^ who is always 
ure to dispense her noblest boons to the most ac- 
ive and deserving.*^ 

Meanwhile we approached nigh to the sacred man* 
ion, which was built of a transparent stone, that 
dmitted light from every quarter. It was of a quad- 
angular form, and had at top a magnificent dome. 
ts portal was supported by a double row of pillars of 
le Doric order. The entry was guarded by two sen- 
inels^ who had something ifn their looks so awful, 
bat several travellers recoiled at the sight of them.^ 
'heir oaoies were* Temperance and Fortitude. Hit: 
3rmer held in his hand a bridle, and the latter a spear 
1 herV Though their first appearance was rather 
tern and foi-bidding, methought it softened on us, as 
Don as they observed the company we were in. ITie 
ates stood wide open, as I was told they always do. 
Lscending by easy steps, we entered. I was trans- 
orted with the beauty and greatness of the place, 
'he height and circumference of the dome, both fil- 
;d and delighted the eye. The manner of the whole 
as simple and solemn* There was no need of ad- 
en titious decorations, and there were none. 

At the upper end of the temple, on. a throne of 
ate, appeared the goddess. But how describe her 
ondrous form ! Her complezion was clear, health- 
ily and animated with a native glow more bright 
lan art can confer. Her features were regular, and 
xU proportioned, but bad withal a kind of mascu* 
ne air. Her eyes were blue, beautiful, and piercing 
I light itself. In all her mein there was a happy 
lixture of dignity a^d modesty. No ornaments. 
>out her person^ but what were decent and natural 
O 2 
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Her hair flowed dtiwn her neck in artless riog^ets* ▲ 
sprig of laurel was wreathed round her temples. 
She wore a robe of the purest purple, which was girt 
with a zone about her waist, from which it fell in 
ample and easy foldst alike graceful and anencum- 
bered. She held in her k^nd an iniperial sword^ the 
emblem of power and authority* Before the throne, 
which was of alabaster, were placed various enaiga^ 
of dominion, a globe, crowns^ sceptres, tables of 
laws, suits of armour ; instruments of war, trophies, 
and the several symbols of the finer arts. 

The sight of the goddess, so divinely great* over- 
whelmed me with veneration and raptiutt. I stxKxi 
for some time imipoveable, as if lost in admiratioo. 
When I was a little recovered from my extacy, my 
guide, pointing to the throne, said, ^^ liiere sits iIk 
Divinity of the place, and daughter of those immor* 
tal powers. Wisdom and Love. She was brought 
forth at a birth with Happiness, her sister, andundi* 
vided companion ; and sent down from abov«, as the 
best friend of man, and the surest directress of life, 
the guardian of youth, the glory of manhood, and 
the comforter of old age. By her instructions and 
laws, human society is formed and maintained ; and 
human nature, by converse with her, grows truly god- 
like.'* 

My guide then acquainted me with the name, and 
symbols of the numerous attendants of the goddess* 
On either side of the throne, as its supporters, -stood 
two illustrious personages, called Prudencs and J«»- 
tice* Prudence held a rule in one hand, zttd in the 
other a serpent, which twined its inoffensive spii^es 
round her arm* Justice held in her hand a |>air of 
scales* The votaries, as they approached, were in- 
troduced to the presence by a yoting virgin of die 
most lovely appearance, who could not perform iier 
task without blushing* Her name was Modesty* 
On the right hand of the goddess, stood Dontestic 
Tenderness, Chastity with a veil, meek-eyed Chati- 
tvy sacred Friendslup^ and herroic IsscKgnAti^B, ^-a 
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aft^rn aspect and awfal mein, grasping the imperial 
tfirord which Virtue reached out to him, and leading 
ttp Public Zeal, Magnammitjr^ and Honour, per- 
sons of fearless countenance and noble deportment, 
with several more whose names I hare forgot. 

On her left htand were placed, amongst others, 
tHonesty, in her transparent vest ; Sincerity, of an 
ingenious face ; Resignation^ leaning on a column, 
Md looking up to heaven ; Clemency, holding an 
c^e branch ; and Hospitality, of a liberal and open 
maniKr, joining hands with Politeness. Behind the 
throve, stood ranged, unrufR^d Serenity 5 smiling 
Cheerfulness ; cVerblooming Joy, with a garland of 
flowers in her hand ; and the Graces, encircled in 
each other's arms. There too appeared Industry, 
of a hale and active look, and Peace crowned with 
laurel ; supporting a Cornucopia between them ; Cre- 
dit linked hand in hand with Commerce ; and both 
introduced by Civil Liberty, holding her wand and 
cap. In Virtue's trsrin, I likewise saw Rhetoric, of 
a bold and enthusiastic air : Poetr)% with her lyre j 
Philosophy, with her speculum ; History, %vith her 
pen ; Sculpture, Painting, and the rest of the Arts 
arid Sciences, each adorned with their respective 
symbols. The presence of the goddess seemed to 
inspire the whole generous and amiable band, and 
gave a fresh lustre to t^eir beauty. 



Section 1\. 

DESCENT INTO THE DOLGOATII MINK, 

IN 1806. 

I was introduced yesterdafy to Mr. M-^-^,. a man- 
ager of the mines, who called upon me this niom- 
ing, and conducted we to-the Dolgoath mine, situ- 
ated three miles w»est from Redruth. It is the-great- 
^st mibeiUf^^tixwaU, iandis WPOwghcprincipaByfc* 
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cbpper, although it affords tin and several Other me- 
pais. My companion was a man of information and 
totelligence, and 1 received from him uncommon civ- 
iUdes. 

Our ride led us through a mining region ; every 
thing here points toward this object ; it is the great 
eOQcern of the country^ and in some department or 
other of this business, almost every man, woman, 
and child is employed. For it, agriculture, com- 
merce, and manufactures are neglected, and that in- 
dustry which, in more fortunate countries, is em- 
>,. ployed to fertilize and adorn the surface of the 
'-C ground, is here directed to those treasures which are 

concealed beneath incumbent hills and mountains. 

You would be astonished to see what quantities of 
rubbish, the industry oi the Cornish miners has col- 
lected on the surface : it gives the country an appear- 
ance of sterility and rudeness almost inconceivable. 

Redruth is in the centre of a circle of about twenty 
miles in diameter, within whichare contained almost 
all the important mines. I came into the country 
%vith the impression that tin is its principal produc- 
tion, but I find that copper is by far the greatest con- 
cern, and that tin is only a secondary object. ITie 
tin is less abundant than formerly, but the copper 
much more so, and the latter article now commands 
so high a price that the working of the copper mines 
is a very profits\ble business. 

The ejLpence of the Dolgoath mines are about se- 
ven or eight thousand pounds sterling a month, and 
the clear profits for the last five months have been 
eighteen thousand pounds, that is, at the rate of forty 
three thousand two hundred pounds, or one hundred 
ninety-two thousand dollars a year. These facts 
make it very evident that the mining business in 
Cornwall is a great and profitable concern. 

The miners are under the immediate control of 

a chief who is called the captain of the mine. Mr. 

M—— introduced me to one of those captains, who 

obligingly undertook to conduct me through the sub- 

Tranean regions of Dolgoath. 
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WhM of all, we repaired to the miner's ward-robe» 
wliere» having takeo leave of Mr. ]M[-<— y 1 prepar- 
■ed for my descent, by throwing off my own dress 
and putting on that of the miners. It consisted of a 
very large shirt, of vtry coarse materials, and made 
.like the frodcs of the Connecticut farmers ; then of a 
4>atr of bn-ge sa^or trowsers^ striped across wtlh 
wltt^/ and black, of the coarsest stuff which is ever 
emploryed for horse blankets, and, over all wa» a 
looBe 'COBt^ which, like the rest of my apparel, exhi- 
bi^d the strongest evidence that it had often been be- 
low the surface* I wore a pair of cow-skin shoes, 
t^thoat ^stockings, made fast by tow strings, passing 
under the sole and over the instep. Over my head 
they drew a ^hi^te eap, which they crowned with an 
old hat whh6ut a brim. 

Besides the captain I bad another guide, an ex- 
perienced nwner who went before, while the captain 
followed me : each of them carried a supply of can- 
dles tied to a button-hole, and, like them, I bore H 
li^ed candle in my left himd, stuck into a mass of 
wet clay* Although I was preparing, like JGneas, 
to descend to the shades below, I could not boast of 
his epic dignity, fo^ he bore a geldeh branch whUe I, 
tjarried only a^ tallow handle. 

The mines of Cornwall are of much more difficult 
nccess than those of Derbyshire, for instead <5f go- 
ing harizontail3^, or with only a gentle descent, into 
the side of a mountain, we are obliged to go perpen- 
dicularly down the shafts ^hich Is a pit formed by 
digging and blasting, and exactly resembles a well, 
except in its greater depth and varying size, which is 
sometimes greater and' sometimes smaller, according 
to circumstances. The descent is by means of lad- 
ders ; at the termination of each ladder there is com- 
monly a resting place, formed by a piece of timber 
or a plank fixed across, in the stones or earth, which 
forms the walls of the pit ; this supports the ladder 
above, and from it the adventurer steps on the ladder 
next below. 
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• With each a lighted candle, so held by the thumb 
aod fore-finger of the left hand, as to lea re the other 
three fingers at liberty to grasp the rounds of the lad- 

' dcr, and with the right hand devoted wholly to the 
same service, we commenced our descent. 

It was laborious and hazardous, but we did not 
stop till we had descended four hundred feet. The 
rounds of the ladders are constantly wet and muddy, 
and therefore ver)' slippery ; many of them, through 
length of time, are decayed and worn so very small^ 
that they seem on the point of giving way ; iti de- 
scending perpendicularly with these disadvantages, 
the utmost caution is therefore requisite, on the part 
of a novice, lest he should quit his foothold before he 
has a firm grasp wkh his fingers, or l^st, in the dim 
twilight shed by his candle, he should make a false 
aim with his foot or hand, or, take an imperfect and 
untenable hold with either; not to mention the dan- 
ger of the giving way of the rounds of the ladder, 

. any of which accidents would send him to a place 
whence he would not return ; for, the resting places 
at the feet of the ladders, as they fill only a small part 
of the shaft, would diminish very little, the chance of 
going quite to the bottom. 

Having arrived at the depth of four hundred feet, 
we came to what the miners call, an adit, or level, 
that 'is, a passage running horizontally, or, at tight 
angles with the shaft. This passage had been made 
through the solid rock, and it was high enough to 
allow us to pass along stooping, which we did for a 
considerable distance, when the sound of human voi- 
ces from below, indicated our approach to the pop- 
ulous regions of midnight ; while the rattling of me- 
chanical instruments, employed in breaking off the 
ore, and the report from the explosion of gun- pow- 
der, echoed and reverberated along these narrow cav- 
erns with the sulphureous atid suffocating smoke, pre- 
sented a combination of circumstances which might 
well have give one the impression that he had arrived 
fn a worse place than the mine of Dolgoath. 
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Proceeding >alotig the adit, we came to another 
shaft, down which we descended two hundred feet 
' n^re^ and were tUen full six hundred feet from the 
surface* . This was the principal scene of labour ; at 
about this depth, there were great numbers of mi- 
ners engaged in their respective em ploy men ts« Some 
were boring the rocks, others charging with gun- 
powdert the holes already made ; others knocking 
off the ore with hammers, or prying it with pick-a;)^<^ 
es ; others, loading the buckets with ore to be drawn 
to the suHace ; others working the windlasses, to 
raise tiiG rubbish from one level to another, and ul- 
ti mutely to the top f in short, all were busy : and» 
although to us their enployment seems only another 
name for wretchedness they appeared quite a con- 
tented and cheerful class of people. In their man- 
ners they are gentle and uncommonly civil, and most 
of them paid me some mark of respect as a stran- 
ger. 

We occupied three hours in exploring the mine, 
and, in 4his time, travelled a mile uiider ground, in 
various directions. The employment was extremely 
laborious. We could rarely walk erect : often we 
were obliged to crawl on our hands and knees, over 
sharp, rugged stoned, and frequently it was necessa- 
ry to lie down flat, and to work our way along by 
the points, of the elbow*, and extremities oi the 
toe^, like seals on a beach. At one time we descen- 
ded, and at another, ascended through a narrow ap- 
erture, where we could only with difficulty squeeze 
our^eWes through, and we then continued our pro- 
gress by stepping on the projections of the rocks, as 
men do in going up or down a Well. My j/ers pi ration 
was so violent, that streams literally ♦run from my 
nose, ^ocks, and chin, and in this state we came to 
the channel where the water of the mine flows offi 
through which we were obliged to wade along, half 
Ifg deep, for tliirty rods. f was upon the whole 
much gratified and instructed. I saw the ore in its 
natural state, imbedded in solid rocks, principally 
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quartz wad sdiistus; the mioe prodaceis aho sonae 
tin, cobalt, pyritee, blue yihioU and even ailver. 
Very litde progress is made without blasttng* aad 
this destroys more lives than all the other casuabtes 
of the business put together. They «x{doded oae 
blast while we were there ; we of coi^^e^ relared a 
proper distanee* out o( danger. 

Having seen all the interesting things of the place, 
wd began to ascend. We were dtawn up a anaU 
part of the way in a bucket, worked by a wiacUass^ 
but we went up principally by ladders, in a dwft 
quite remote from that in which we descended. It 
was that in which the rod of the steam^^en^ae plagrs 
to draw up the water* 

This engine is one of the greatest magnitude. The 
rod, which is made of pieces of timber, and, at die 
top, cannot be less than £ve or sax feet in diameter, 
descends perpendicularly o^e hondred and eigh^ fa- 
thorns, or, one thousand and ei^ly feet, and nso- 
tion is propagated through this whole dsstanoe, so as 
to raise a weight of thirty thousand pounds -at every 
stroke^ for this is the power of the engine. 

The steam engine is now extensively tmjAoy^ in 
mining, not only to raise the water, but the ore ^ in- 
deed, without it, the mifte of Dolgoath coukl not he 
'wrought ; the strength of horses and oi men is a use- 
ful auxiliary, but would effect, comparatively, very 
little alone. 

At length, after a most laborious and painful as- 
cent, less hazardous it is true, but incomparably 
more fatiguing than the descent, we reached the sur- 
face in safety, at a great distance from the place 
where we fjfst descended- With joy, with gratitude, 
] beheld the returning light of heaven, and, although 
I could not think, that, in my case, the enterprise 
was rash, I should certainly dissuade any friend 
from gratifying mere curiosity at so much hazard. 
The danger t« serious, even to the miners, for, by ex- 
plosions, bv falls, by mephitic gassed, and other cau- 
h-es connected with the nature of the emfrioyraents.. 
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numbers of the people are carried off every year and, 
on this account, Redrudi and its vicinity has aii un- 
c«»mmon proportion of widows and orphans. 

Immediately after coming again into day-light, we 
made all possible haste to shelter ourselves from the 
CiAd wind, as we were afraid of the consequences of 
checking too suddenly a very profuse perspiration ; 
the nearest house was our wardrobe, to which we 
immediately resorted, and perforiped a general ablu- 
tiom from head to foot. 1 theq resumed my proper 
dress, and prepared, to return again into more com- 
forutble life* Before taking leave of my co«ductors» 
who, with the greatest patience, good- nature, and 
intelligence, had done every thing^ both for my safe- 
ty and gratification, I offered them a small recom- 
pense ; but, with sentiments of delicacy,* not often 
found in any country, among -people of that grade in 
life, they declined taking any, alledging that it was 
not decent to receive money of a stranger for a mere 
>act of civility : and it was not, tiH after repeated soli- 
citations, diat I could induce them to yield the point. 
Such magnanimity, among people who are buried 
aiost of their lives, and who seem to have a kind of 
. right to tax^9ll those who live on the surface, was as 
unexpected as it was gratifying. It is not true, how- 
ever, that the Cornish miners live permanently below 
ground ; they go up regularly every night, and down 
again in the morning, so that they perform every 
day of their lives, the tour which seemed so formi- 
dable to- me. 

P 



Chapter T. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 



THE BLIND PREACSES. 

' 1 HJliVE been, tny dear 8—, -en an encursioa 
through the counties ivhtcli lie along the easlem side 
of the Blue Ridge. A general deecription of i3»t 
cbiintry and its inhabitatlts» may form the subject f)f 
a future letter. For the present, I mu*t ebteptam 
yoQ vrith an accomit of a most singular and intei'est- 
ing adventure, which I met with kithe <rourB€ of Ifhc 
tour. 

It was one Sunday, as I travelled through the 
«?ounty of Orange, that my eye was caught by a clus- 
ter of horses tied near a ruinous, old, wooden hoose, 
in the forest, not far from the road^side* Having 
• frequently seen such objects before, ih travelling 
through these -states, I had no difficulty in understand- 
ing that this was a place of religious worship, ©e- 
VCHilon alone should have stopped me, to join irt the 
duties of the congregation ; but I m\\ist confess, -fkat 
curiosity to hear the preacher of such a wJldemeas, 
W^s not the least of my motives. 

On entering the house, 1 was struck with his pre- 
ternatural appearance. He was a tall and very spare 
old man.f.his head, which was covered with a white 
linen cap, his shrivelled hands^ and his voice, were 
all shaken under the influence of a palsy, and a few 
ihom^nts ascertained to me that he was perfectly 
blind. The first emotions which touched my breast, 
were thpse of mingled pity and veneration. But ah I 
Great God ! How soon were all my feelings chan- 
w-ed ! It was a day of the administration of the sa- 
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orament, and hia sidbject,. of course^ waa the p«fift]pn 
of our Saviour* I had beard the subject haadled a> 
thousand times : I had thought it exhausted long ago* 
liitde did I suppose, that in the wild woods, of Ame*' 
rica, I was to meet with a saan who^ eloquence would 
give to this topic, a new and mora sublime pathos 
Slam I had ever before witnessed- 

As he descended from the pulpit» to distribujbe the 
mystic symbol, there was a pecuUar,^ % raoi;e tlian 
human sofemaity in his air and manner, whjcb made 
my blood run cold/ and my whole frame to shiveF* 
He then drew a picture of die sufferings of our Sa- 
viour— -Us trial before Pilate*— his ascent up Calvary 
—•his crucifixion— and his deaths I knew the whole 
history ; but never, until then, had I beard the ciir- 
Qumstances so selected, so arranged, so eoloured ^ 
It was aU new ; and i seemed to have beard iit for 
the first time in my life. His enunciation was so deli^ 
berate, that his voice trembled on every syllable; 
and every heart in the assemf^Ly trembted in ttnlsoni» 

His peculiar phrases, had that force o£ descriptjon, 
that the original scene appeared to be, at that mo- 
ment, acting before our eyes. We saw the very fa- 
ces oif the Jews-^he staring, frightful distortions o£ 
malice and rage* We saw the. buffet^^ony aoul kin- 
dled with a flame of indignation, and my hands were 
ktvohmtarily and convulsively clenched. But when 
be came to touch the patience, the forgiving meek- 
ness of our Saviour«^when he drew, to th^ life^ his 
blessed eyes streaming in tears to heaven-«^his voice 
breathing to God, a soft and gentle prayer of par- 
don on Ms enemies, ^^ Father forgive them, for tiiey 
know not what they do«''— the voice of the preacher 
which had all along faultered, grew fainter and fainted, 
until his utterance being entirely obstructed by th% 
force of his feelings, he raised his handkerchief to 
kis eyes, and burst into a loud and irrepresaible flood 
of grief. The eStct is inconceivable. The whole 
house resounded with the mingled groans, and sebs^ 
wd shrieks of the congregation^ 
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It was some time before the tumult had subsided, 
m far as to permit him to proceed. Indeed, judg- 
ing by the usual, but fallacious standard of my own 
weakness, I began to be very uneasy for the situation 
of ihe preacher. For I could not conceive, how he 
would be able to let his audience down frafti the 
height to which he had wound them, without im- 
pairing the solemnity and dignity of his subject, or 
perhaps shocking them by the abruptness of the fall- 
But^ no ; the descent was as beautiful and sublinfie, 
2l% the elevation had been rapid and enthusiastic. 

The first sentence with which he broke the awful 
^itence, was a quotation from Rousseau: ^^ Socrates 
4lied like a philosopher, but Jesus Christ, like a 
Crod ! r* I despair of giving you any idea of the* ef- 
fect produced by this short sentence^ unless you 
/Ould perfectly conceive the whole manner of the man, 
as well as the peculiar crisis in the discourse. Never 
before^ did 1 completely understand what Demost- 
henes meant by layit)g such stress on delivery* 

Toil are to bring before you the venerable figure 
of the preacher — ^his blindness, constantly recalling 
to your recollection old Homer, Ossian and Milton, 
and associating with his performance, the melancholy 
grandirur of their geniuses— you are to imagine that 
you hear his slow, solemn, well accented enunciation, 
and his voice of affecting, trembling meiody — you 
are to rembmber the pitch of passion and enthusiasm 
to which tbe congregation were raised — and then, the 
few minutes of portentous, death-like silence which 
reign tid throughout the house — the preacher remo- 
ving his white handkerchief from his aged face (even 
yet wet from the recent torrents of his tears) and 
slowly stretching forth the palsied hand which holds 
it, begins the sentence — S*' Socrates died like aphilos- 
sopher" — then pausing, raised his other hahd, pres- 
sing them both, clasped together, with warmth and 
energx- to his breast, lifting his sightless balls to Hea- 
ven, and pouring his whole soul into his tremulous 
voice—" but Jesus Christ— like a God !" If he had 
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been indeed and in truth an angel of light, the e£Fect 
could scarcely be more divine. 

Whatever I have been able to conceive of the sub- 
limity of Massillon, or the force of Bourdaloue» had 
fallen far short of the power which I felt from the 
delivery of this simple sentence. The blood, which, 
just before, had rushed in a hurricane upon my br^in, 
and, in the violence and agony of my feelings, had 
keld my whole system in suspense ; now ran b^ck 
into my heart, with a sensation which I cannot des- 
cribe ; a kind of shuddering delicious horror ! The 
paroxysm of blended pity and indignation to which 
I had been transported, subsided into the deepest 
self-abasement, humility and adoration. I had just 
been lacerated and dissolved by sympathy, for our 
Saviour, as a fellow creature ;— but now, with fear 
and trembling, I adore him — " as a God !** 

If this description gives you the impression, that 
this incomparable minister had any thing of shallow - 
theatrical tricks in his manner, it does him great in- 
justice. I have never seen, in ^ny other orator, such 
an union of simplicity and majesty* He has not a 
gesture, an attitude, or an accent, to which he does 
not seem forced, by the sentiments which he is ex- 
pressing. His mind is too serious, too earnest, too 
solicitous, and at the same time, too dignified, to 
stoop to artifice. Although as far removed froni os- 
tentation a? a man can be, yet it is clear from the 
train, the style and substance of his thoughts, that 
he is not only a very polite scholar, but a man of ex- 
tensive and profound erudition. I was forcibly struck 
with a short, but beautiful character which he drew 
of our learned and amiable countryman. Sir Robert 
Boyle : he spoke of him, as if ^* his noble mind had, 
even before death, divested herself of all influence 
from his frail tabernacle ^^ of flesh ;^ and called him 
in his peculiarly emphatic and impressive manner, 
^* a pure intelligence— the link between men and an- 
gels.'' 

This man has been before my imaginaition silmost. 
P 2 
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ever since. A thousand times as I rode, akmg^ I 
dropped the reins of my bridle, stretched forth nay 
hand, and tried to imitate his quotation from Rous- 
seau ; a thousand times I abandoned the attempt in 
despair, and felt persuaded that his peculiar manner 
and power, arose from an energy of soul, which na- 
ture coutd give, but which no human being could 
justly copy. In short, he seems to be altogether a 
being of a former age, or a totally diiFerent nature 
from the rest of men. 

Guess my surprise, when on my arrival at Rich- 
mond, and mentioning the name of this man, I found 
not one person who had ever before heard of James 
WaddelU Is it not strange, that such a genius as this, 
so accomplished a scholar, so divide an orator, should 
be permitted to languish and die in (^scurity, within 
eighty miles of the metropolis of Virginia ! 



Section 11. 

DR. MASON'S IN^rERVIEW WITH 
GEN. HAMILTON- 

On the morning of Wednesday, the 11th inst. 
shortly after the rumour of the general's injury had' 
created an alarm in the city, a note from Dr. Post 
informed me that " he was extremely ill at Mr. Wm. 
Bayard's, and expressed a particular desire to see 
4ne as soon as possible." I went immediately. The 
exchange of melancholy salutation, on entering the 
General's apartment, was succeeded by a silence 
which he broke by saying, that he *^ had been anxious 
to see me, and have the sacrament administered to 
him, and ihat this was still his wish." 

I replied, that " it gave me unutterable pain to re- 
ceive from him any request to which I could not 
accede : that, in the present instance, a compliance 
was incompatible with all my obligations ; as it is a 
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prmciple in our churches^ never to administer the 
liord's Supper privately to any person under any 
circumstances." He urged me no further. I then 
remarked to him, that "the Holy Communion is 
an exhibition and pledge of the mercies which the 
Son of God has purchased ; that the absence of the 
sign does not exclude from the mercies signified ; 
which were accessible to him by faith in their gra- 
cious Author." " I am aware," said he, " of that. 
It is only as a sign that I wanted it." A short pause 
ensued. . 

I resumed the discourse, by observing that ** I 
had nothing to address to him in his affliction, but 
that same gospel of the grace of God^ which it is my 
office to preach to the most obscure and illiterate: 
that in the sight of God all men are on a level, as 
all have sinned^ and come short of his glorif ; and 
that they must apply to him for pardon and life, as 
sinners, whose only refuge is in his grace reigning 
by righteousness through our Lord j^esus Christ*'* 
'^ I perceive it to be so," said he : " I am a sinner : 
I look to his mercy.'' I then adverted to the " infi- 
nite merit of the Redeemer, as the propitiation for 
silly the sole ground of our acceptance with God: 
the sole channfj of his favour to us : and cited the 
following passages of scripture i- — There is no other 
name given under heaven among men^ xuhereby we 
must be saved but the name of Jesus. He is able to 
save them to the uttermost who come unto God by him^ 
seejtng he ever liveth to make intercession for them. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sins.-^ 
This last passage introduced the aifair of the duel, 
on which I reminded the General, that he was not 
to be instructed as»to its moral aspect, that the pre- 
cious blood of Christ was as effectual and as necessa- 
ry to wash away the transgression which had involved 
him in suffering, as any other transgression; and 
that he must there, and there alone, seek peace for 
his conscience, and a hope that should " not make 
him ashamed^' He assented, with strong emotioiw 
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to these representations, aad declared his abhorrence 
of the whole transaction. '* It was always," added 
he, ** against my principles. 1 used every expedient 
to avoid the interview ; but I have found for some 
time past, that my life must be exposed to that man. 
I went to the field determined not to take his life." 
He repeated his disavowal of all intention to hurt Mr. 
Burr ; the anguish of his mind in recollecting^ what 
had passed ; and his humble hope of forgiveness from 
his God. 

I recurred to the topic of the divine compassion ; 
the freedom of pardon in the Redeemer Jesus to per- 
ishing sinners. '^ That grace, my dear General, 
which brings salvation, is rich, rich"—" TesJ'* inter- 
rupted he, ** it is rich grace.*' "And on that grace," 
continued I, " a sinner has the highest encouragement 
to repose his confidence, because it is tendered to 
him upon the surest foundation ; the scripture testi- 
fying that Wff have redemption through the blood of 
yesus, theforg'iveness of sins according to the rich- 
ness of his grace,** Here the General, letting go my 
hand, which he had held from the moment I sat 
down at his bed side, clasped his hands together, 
and looking up towards heaven, said, with empha- 
sis, " I have a tender reliance on th# mercy of the 
Almighty through the merits of the Lord Jesus 
Christ." He replaced his hand in mine, and appear- 
ing somewhat spent, closed his eyes. A little after, 
he fastened them on me, and I proceeded. 

"The simple truths of the gospel, my dear sir, 
which require no abstruse investigation, but faith in 
the veracity of God who cannot lie, are best suited 
to your personal condition, and they are full of cod- 
solation." " I feel them to be ^," replied he. I 
then repeated these texts of scripture :-.-/if is afaith^ 
ful sayings arid worthy of all acceptation^ that Christ 
Jesm came into the world to save sinners^ and of 
sinners the chief. I, even ij am he that blotteth out 
thy transgressions for my own sake^ and will not 
temember thy sins* Come nowj ark kt U9 reason 
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together^ said tHe Lord; though your sins be aa 
red4ike crimson^ they shall be as wooL*^ ** This " 
said he, " is my support. Pray for me." « Shall'l 
pray with you ?" «* Yes." I prayed with him, and 
heard him whisper as I went along : which I suppo- 
sed to be his concurrence with the petition. At the 
conclusion he said, **Amen. God grant it.** 

Being about to part with him, I told him, *' I had 
one request to make." He asked ♦' what is it ?" 
I answered, " that whatever might be the issue of his 
affliction, he would give his testimony against the 
practice of duelling.^' "I will," said he, "I have 
done it. If that ;" evidently anticipating the event, 
" if that be the issue, you will find it in writing:. 
If it pleases God that I recover, I shall do it in a 
manner which will effectually put me out of its reach 

i n future.' ^ X wiffntifflft**^, ntf^^ v^nre, fhr im»ortnno» 

of renouncing every other dependance for the eternal 
world, but in the mercy of God in Christ Jesus : with 
a particular reference to the catastrophe of the morn- 
ing. The General was affected, and said, " Let us 
not pursue the subject any further, it agitates me." 
He laid his hands upon his breast, wiih symptoms of 
uneasiness, which indicated aia increasing difficulty of 
speaking. I then took my leave. He pressed my 
hand affectionately, and desired to see me again at a 
proper interval. As I was retiring, he lifted up his 
hands in the attitude of prayer, and said feebly, "God 
be merciful to—** His voice sunk, so that 1 heard 
not the rest distinctly, but understood him to quote 
the words of the publican in the gospcl,,and to end 
the sentence with " me a sinner." 

I saw him, a second time, on the morning of 
Thursday ; but from his appearance, and what I had 
heard, supposing that he could not speak without se- 
vere effort, I had no conversation with him. I 
prayed for a moment at his bed side, in company 
with his overwhelmed family and friends ; and for 
the rest* was one of the mourning spectators of his 
composure and dignity in suffering. His mind re- 
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mained in its former state 2 and he vkwed with calm- 
ness his approaching dissolution. I kft him between 
twelve and one, and at two, as the public knows, be 
breathed his last. 
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Seetion 111. 
THE CLOSE OF LlfE- 

When we contemplate the close of life ; the termi- 
aation of man^s designs and hopes ; the silence diat 
Tswm xfttgm among those who, a little while ago were 
so busy or so gay ; who can avoid being touched with 
sensations at once awful and tender ? What heart but 
tK«n MTAwme witk the ^Ikr^w of humanity ? In whose 
eyes does not the tear gather, on revolving on the fete 
of passing and short-lived man. 

Behold the poor man who lays down at last the bur^ 
den of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan- 
under the load of poverty and toil. No more shall 
he hear the insolent calls of the master, from whom 
he received his scanty wages. No more shall he be 
raised from needful slumber on his bed of straw 
Bor be hurried away from his homely meal, to under- 
go the repeated labours of the day. While his hum- 
ble grave is preparing, and a few poor and decayed 
neighbours are carrying him thither, it is good for us 
to think, that this man too was our brother ; that for 
him the aged and destitute wifci and the needy chil- 
dren now weep; that, neglected as he was by the 
world, he possessed, perhaps, both a sound under- 
standing, and a worthy heart ; and is now carried by 
angels to rest in Abraham's bosom. — At no great 
distance from him, the grave is opened to receive the 
rich and proud man. For, as it is said with emphasis 
in the parable, ^^ the rich man also died and was^bu- 
ried.** He also died. His riches prevented not his 
sharing the same fate with the poor man } perhaps. 
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thrmigii luxury, they accelerated hi« doom. Then, in- 
deed, " the mourners go about the streets ;" and while 
in all the pomp and magnificence of woe, his funeral is 
preparing, his heirs impatient to examine his iKll, are 
looking on one another with jealous eyes, and already 
beginning to dispute about the division of his sub- 
stance. 

One day, we see carried along the coffin of the smi- 
ling infant; the flower just nipt as it btgan to blossom 
in the parent's view : and the next day, we behold the 
young man or young woman, of blooming iorm and 
promising hopes, laid in an untimely grave* While 
the funeral is attended by a numerous unconcerned 
company, who are discoursirig to one another about 
the news of the day, or the ordinary affairs of life, let 
our thoughts rather follow to the house of mournings 
and represent to themselves what is passing there. 
There we shall see a disconsolate family, sittirg in si- 
lent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in 
their little society ; and with tears in their eyes, look-* 
ing to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to ev- 
ery memorial that presents itself of their departed 
friend. By such attention to the woes of -others, the 
selfish hardness of their hearts will be gradually soft- 
ened, and melted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave, one who in 
old age, and after a long career of life, has in full ma- 
turity sunk at last into rest. As we are goisg along^ 
to the mansion of the dead, it is natural fbr us to think, 
and to discourse of all the changes which such a per- 
son had seen during the course of his life. He has 
past, it ts likely, through varieties of fartune. He has 
experienced prosperity and adversity. He has seen 
fanviUes <and kindred rise and fall ; the face of his 
country undergo many alterations ; and the very place 
in which he dwelt, rising in a manner new around 
him. After all he has beheld, his eyes are now dosed 
for ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst 
of a new succession of men. A race who knew hiin 
not, had arisen to ftU the earth. Thus passes t>'' 
Id away. 
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Through all ranks and conditions, "one genera- 
tion passeth, and another generation cometh ;'• and 
this great inn is by turns evacuated, and replenished 
by trof^s of succeeding pilgrims— O vain and incon- 
stant world ! O fleeting and transient life ! When vtrill 
the sons of men learn to think of thee, as they ought ? 
When will they learn humanity from the afflictions of 
their brethren ; or moderation and wisdom, from the 
sense of their own fugitive state. 



Section IV. 

THE DYING INFIDEL. 

People doubt because they will doubt. Dreadful 
disposition ! Can nothing discover thine enormity ? 
What is infidelity good for ? By what charm doth it 

' lull the soul into a willing ignorance of its origin and 
end ? If, during a short space of a mortal life, the 
love of independence tempt us to please ourselves with 
joining this monstrous party ; how dear will the union 
cost us when we come to die ! 

O ! were my tongue dipped in the gall of celestial 
displeasure, I would describe to you the state of a man 
expiring in the cruel uncertainties of unbelief; who 

-^ceth, in spite of himself, yea, in spite of himself, the 
truth of that religion, which he hath endeavoured 
to no purpose to eradicate from his heart. Ah ! see ! 
every thing contributes to trouble him now. '* I am 
dying — I despair of recovering — Physicians have giv- 
en me over— The sighs and tears of n^y friends arc 
useless— yet they have nothing else to bestow— Med- 
icines take no effect — consultations come to nothings— 
alas ! not you — not my little fortune— the world can- 
not cure me— I must die — It is not a preacher — it is 
not a religious book — it is not a trifling declaimer — 
it is death itself that preacheth to me — I feel, I know 
•not what, shivering cold in my blood — I am in a dying i 
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sweat— my feet, my hands, every part of my body is 
wasted— -I am more like a corpse than a living body— - 
I am rather dead than alive — ^I must die— Whither 
ami going ? What will become of me ? What will be- 
come of my body ? My God ! what a frightful spect- 
acle ! I see it ! The horrid torches— the dismal shroud 
—the coffin — the pall — the tolling bell — the subterra- 
nean abode— carcasses — worms — ^putrefaction — ^what 
will become of my soul ? I am ignorant of its destiny 
— I am tumbling headlong into eternal night — my in- 
fidelity tells me, my soul is nothing but a portion of 
subtile matter — another world a vision— immortality 
a fancy— But yet, I feel, I know not what, that troub- 
les my infidelity— annihilation, terrible as it is, would 
appear tolerable to me, were not the ideas of heaven 
and hell to present themselves to me, in spite of my- 
self—But 1 see that heaven, that immortal mansion 
of glory' shut against me— I see it at an immense dis- 
tance—I see it a place, which my crimes forbid me 
to enter— I see a hell — ^hell, which I have ridiculed— 
it opens under my feet— I hear the horrible groans of 
the damned — the smoke of the bottomless pit choaks 
my words, and wraps my thoughts in suffocating 
darkness." • 

Such is the infidel on a dying bed. This is not an 
imaginary flight : it is not an arbitrary invention, it \» 
a description of what we see every dav in the fatal 
visits to which our ministry engageth us, and to 
which God seems to call us to be sorrowful witness- 
es of his displeasure and vengeance. This is what 
infidelity comes to. This is what infidelity is good 
for. Thus most sceptics die, although, while they 
live, they pretend to free them from vulgar errors. 
I ask again, what charms are there in a state, that 
hath such dreadful consequences ? How is it possible 
for men, rational men, to carry their madness to such 
an excess f 



Cliapter Tl. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 



Section 1. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

One of the mo9t obvious distinctions of the works 
of romance is, an utter violation of all the relations 
between ends and means. Sometimes such ends are 
proposed as seem quite dissevered from means, inas- 
much as there are scarcely any supposable means. on 
earth to accomplish them : but no matter ; if we can? 
not ride we must swim, if we cannot «wim we must 
Hy : the object is effected by a mere poetical omnipo- 
tence that wills it. And very often practicable objects 
are attained by means the most fantastic, improbable, 
or inadequate ; so that there is scarcely any resem- 
blance between the method in ii^hich they are accom- 
plished by the dexterity of fiction, and that in which 
the same things must be attempted in the actual econ- 
jomy of the world. Now, when you see this absurdi- 
ty of imagination prevailing in the calculations of real 
life, you may justly apply the epithet romantic* 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged imagina- 
tion may be so absorbed in the end, if it is not a con- 
cern of absolute immediate urgency, as for a while 
quite to forget the process of attainment. It has in- 
cantations to dissolve the rigid laws of time and dis- 
tance, and place a man in something so like the pre* 
«ence of his object, that he seems half to possess it ; 
and it is hard while occupying the verge of paradise, 
to be flung far back in order to find or make a path 
to it, with the slow and toilsome steps of reality. In 
the luxury of promising himself that what he wishes 
^iU by some means take place at some time, he for- 
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Sits that he is advancing no nearer to it-^xcept on 
e wise and patient calculation that he must, by the 
simple movement of growing older, be coming some- 
what nearer to every event that is yet to happen to 
him. He is like a traveller, who, amidst his indolent 
musings in some soft bower, where he sat down to be 
shaded a litde while from the rays of the noon, falls 
asleep, and dreams he is in the midst of all the en- 
dearments of home, insensible that there are many 
hilb and dales yet for him to traverse. But the tra- 
veller will awake i so too will the man of fancy, and 
if he has the smallest capacity of Just reflection, he 
-will regret to have wasted in reveries the time which 
ought to have been devoted to practical exertions. 

But even though reminded of the necessity of in- 
tervening means, the man of imagination will often 
be tempted to violate their relation with ends, by 
permitting himself to dwell on those happy casualties 
which the prolific sorcery of his mind will promptly 
figure to him as the very things, if they would but 
occur, to accomplish his wishes at once, without the 
toil oT a sober process. If they would occur — and 
things as strange might happen: he reads in the news- 
papers that an estate of twenty thousand pound per- 
annum was lately adjudged to a man who was work- 
ing on the road. He has even heard of people dream- 
ing that in such a place something valuable was con> 
cealed ; and that, on searching or digging that place, 
they found an old earthem pot, full of gold and sil- 
ver pieces of the times of good king Charles the Mar- 
tyr. Mr. B was travelling by the mail-coach, 
in which he met with a most interesting young lady, 
whom he had never seen before ; they were mutually 
delighted, and were married in a few weeks. Mr. 
C— — a man of great merit in obscurity, was walk- . 
ing across a field when Lord D— *— in chase of a^ 
fox, leaped over a hedge, and fell oiF his horse into a 
ditch. Mr. C ■ with the utmost alacrity and kind 
solicitude helped his lordship out of the ditch, and 
recovered for him his escaped horse.. The conse- 
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quence was inevitable ; kis lordship superior to &e 
pride of being mortified to have been seen in a con- 
dition so unlucky for giving the impression of nobil-* 
ity, commenced a friendship with Mr. C i and in- 
troduced him into honourable society and the road to 
fortune. A very ancient maiden lady of large for- 
tune happening to be embarrassed in a crowd, a yoong 
clergyman offered her his arm» and politely attended 
her home ; his attention so captivated her, that she 
bequeathed to him» soon after, the whole of her es- 
tate, though she had many poor relations. 

That class of fictitious works called novelsy though 
much more like real life than the romances that prece* 
ded them» (and which are now, with some alterations 
partly come into vogue again,) are yet full of these 
lucky incidents and adventures, which are introduced 
as the chief means towards the ultimate success* A 
young man without fortune, for instance, is precluded 
from making his addresses to a young female in a^u- 
perior situation, whom he believes not indifferent to 
him, until he can approach her with such worldly ad* 
vantages, as it might not be imprudent or degrading 
for her to accept. Now how is this to be accomplish- 
ed i Why, I suppose by the exertion of his talents in 
some fair and practicable department ; and perhaps 
the lady besides will generously abdicate for bis sake 
some of the trappings and iaxuries of rank. — You 
really suppose this is the plan ? I am sorry you have 
so much less genius than a novel-writer. This young 
man has an uncle", who has been absent a long time, 
nobody knows where, except the young man's lucky 
stars. During his absence, the old uncle has gained 
a large fortune, with which he returns to his native 
land, at a time most opportune for every one, but a 
highwayman, who attacks him in a road through a 
wood, but is frightened away by the young hero, who 
happens to come there at the instant, to rescue and 
recognize his uncle, and to be in return recognized 
and made the heir to as many thousands as the lady 
- her family could wish. Must not the reader think 
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tC vety likely that he too has some old uncle, or ac« 
quaintance at least* returnmg with a ship loaded with 
wealth from the East- Indies ; and very desirable that 
the highwayman should make one such attempt more ; 
and very eertam that in that case he should be there 
in time to catch all that fortune sends ? One's indig- 
nation is excited at the immoral tendency of such les- 
sons to young readers, who are thus taught to regard 
adl sober regular plans for compassing an object with 
disgost or despondency, and to muse on improbabili- 
ties till they become foolish enough to expect them, 
. and to be melancholy when they find they may ex- 
pect them in vain. It is unpardonable that these pre- 
tended instructors by example should thus explode 
the calculations and exertions of manly resolution, 
de&troy the connection between ends and means, and 
make the rewards of virtue so depend on chance, that 
if the reader does, not either regard the whole fable 
with contempt, or promise himself he shall receive 
no favours of fortune in some similar way, he must 
close the book with the conviction that he may hang 
or drown himself as soon as he pleases ; that is to 
say, unless he has learnt from some other source a 
better morality and religion than these books ever 
will teach him. 
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Section 11. 

DUELLING. 

Perhaps there is not any, word in th^ English 
l^guage less understood than honour, and but few 
that might not have been equally mistaken, without ' 
producing equal mischief. Honour is both a motive 
and an end. As ^^ a principle of action," it differs 
from Virtue only in degree, and therefore necessari- i 
ly includes it, as Generosity includes Justice ; and ' 
as *^ a reward/' it ean be deserved only by those iic- 
Q 2 
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tions which no other priaciple can produce. To say 
of another «' That he is a man of Honour,'* is at 
once to attribute the principle, and to confer the re- 
ward : but in the common acceptation of the word, 
HONOUR, as a principle^ does not include virtue ; and 
therefore, as a reward, is frequently bestowed upon 
vice. Hence, (such is the blindness and vassalage of 
human reason) men are discouraged from virtue for 
fear of shame, and incited to vice by the hope of hon- 
our. Honour, indeed, is always claimed in spacious 
terms ; but the facts upon which the claim is found- 
ed are often flagitiously wicked. 
. Honour, as a principle, is the refinement of vir- 
tue I as the end, it is the splendour of reputation, the 
reward of such virtue : and the true man of honour 
is he, who, from tlie native excellence and real dignity 
of justice, goodness, and truth, is led to act at all 
times consistently with them ; ever reverencing his 
conscience and his character, and solicitous to fill up 
the great, the worthy part, far above the narrow re- 
straint and coercion of the laws, or the infallible tes- 
timony of mere human judgment. And can it be 
supposed that a principle like this can ever allow, can 
ever justify the hazarding our own, or taking away 
the life of a brother, for a slight, nay for the greatest 
affront imaginable ? Can it be supposed that a princi- 
ple like this can ever give rise to duels, or attain its 
great end and reward, a splendid reputation, in con- 
sequence of them ? 

MfBU instigated by the meanest passions, with re- 
venge and guilt boiling in their hearts, preparipg by 
the pistol or the sword to finish each other's short and 
precarious existence ; and to plunge, the one with all 
his vices blossoming upon him, into awful eternity ; 
the other, to drag the miserable remains of life, haun- 
ted with the distracting consciousness of his brother's, 
his friend's, perhaps his once dearest friend's mur- 
der upon his soul. Perhaps he lives the sole hope 
and stay «f some ancient and venerable house ; and 
after all the labour and anxiety of youthful education 
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is past, is advancing on the great theatre of the world, 
die delight of his friends, and the solicitous expecta- 
tion of his affectionate parents, who, in the decline of 
life, see with transport their youth renewed^ and the 
hopes and honour of their family refiourishing in their 
beloved son. 

But dearer, tenderer ties still remain, to twine a- 
bout the heartf to touch it with the keenest sensibility, 
and to preserve it from the seducing calls of false 
honour ai^d .romantic bravery.- If thou wilt needs 
engage in the desperate duel, see, on one side, to un- 
nerve thy wretched arm-^Monour, reason, humanity, 
religion, disavowing the deed ; and from what source 
then shall Courage spring ? And, on the other side, 
sec the faithful and beloved partner of thy bed, with 
streaming eyes, and anguish too great for utterence, 
pointing to the little pledges of your mutual affection, 
and with dumb but expressive oratory, bewailing her 
widowed and their orphan state ! 

Examples^ 

Eugenio, in consequence of a quarrel with the il- 
liberal and brutish Ventosus, received a challenge 
from the latter, which he answers by the following 
billet " Sir, your behaviour last night has convinced 
me that you are a scoundrel ; and your letter this 
morning that you are a fool. If I should accept your 
challenge, I should myself be both. I owe a duty to 
God and my country, wliich I deem it infamous to 
violate ; and I am entrusted with a life, which I think 
cannot without folly be staked against your's. I 
believe you have ruined, but you cannot degrade me. 
You may possibly, while you sneer over this letter, 
secretly exult in your own safety ; but remember, 
that, to prevent assassination, I have a sword ; and 
to chastise insolence, a cane." 

Forgiveness of injuries, and a merciful disposi- 
tion towards those who have offended us, is not only 
an infallible mark of a great and noble mind, but it 
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is oar iddispeiisable duty, as reaaoaaUe creatures».and 
peculiarly so as Christians.. The following is a fine 
example of this virtue : Gaston, marquis de Renty, 
an illustrious nobleman, was a soldier and a Chris- 
tian ; and had a peculiar felicity to reconcile the see- 
ming opposition between diose characters. He had 
a command in the French army i and had the mis- 
fortune to receive a challenge from a person of dis- 
tinction in the same service. The marquis returned 
for answer, ^^ that he was ready to convince the gen- 
tleman that he was in the wrong ; or» if he could not 
convince him, was ready to ask -his pardon.'^ The 
other, not satisfied with thb reply, insisted upon his 
meeting him with the sword ; to which the marquis 
sent this answer : ^ That he was resolved not to do 
it, since God and his king had forbidden it ; other- 
wise, he would have him know, that all the endea- 
vours he had used to pacify him did not proceed from 
any fear of himi but of Almighty God, and his~ dis- 
pleasure : that he should go every day about his usu- 
al business, and if he did assault him, he would make 
him repent it." The angry man, not able to pro- 
voke the marquis to a duel, and meeting him one 
day by chance, drew his sword and attacked him : 
The marquis soon wounded and disarmed both him 
and his second, with the assistance of a servant who 
attended him* But then did this truly Christian no- 
bleman shew the diiFerence betwixt a brutish and a 
Christian courage i for, leading them to his tent, he 
refreshed them with *witte -and cordials, caused their 
wounds to be dressed, and their swords to be restor- 
ed to them \ then dismissed them, with Christian and 
friendly advice ; and was never heard to mention the 
affair afterwards, even to his nearest friends* It was 
an usual saying with this great man, ^^ That there was 
more true courage and generosity in bearing and for- 
giving an injury, for the love of God, than in requi- 
ting it with another : in suffering, rather than reveng- 
ing ; because the thing was really more difficult." 
Adding, ^'that bulb and bears had courage enough. 
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but it was' a brutal courage, whereas that of men 
should be such as became rational beings and Chris- 
tians." 

A quarrel having arisen between a celebrated gen- 
tleman in th© literary world and one of his acquatn- 
tance, the latter heroically, and no less laconically, 
concluded a letter to the former, on the subject of the 
dispute, with, " I have a life at your service, if you 
dare to take it," To which the other replied, " You 
say you have a life at my service, if 1 dare to take it. 
I must confess to you, that I dare not take it : I thank 
my God, that I have not the courage to take it. But 
though 1 own that I am afraid to deprive you of 
your life, yet, Sir, permit me to assure you, that I am 
equally tlwinkful'to the Almighty Being, for merci- 
fully bestowing on me sufficient resolution, if attack- 
ed, to defend my own." This unexpected kind of 
reply had the proper effect ; it brought the madman 
back again to reason ;- friends intervened, and the af- 
fair was compromised. 

Myrtle, a character in " Steele^s Conscious Lov- 
ers," delivers the following just sentiments on this 
subject : *^How many friends have died by the hands 
of frrends for thfe want of temper ! There is nothing 
manly but what is conducted by reason, and agreea* 
ble to the practice of virtue and justice ; and yet how 
many have been sacrificed to that idol the unreasona- 
ble opinion of men I 

Betrayed by honour^ and compdPd by ahame'y 
They hazard being to preserve a name.'* 

Sir Walter Raleigh (a man of knbwn courage 
and honour) being very injuriously treated by a hot- 
headed, i-ash youth, who next proceeded to challenge 
him, and on his refusal spit upon him, and that too 
in public ; the knight, taking out his handkerchief, 
with great calmness made hini only this reply i 
*' Young man, if I could as easily wipe your blo6d 
from my conscience, as I can this injury from my 
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facCf I would this moment . take awajr jom* life/' 
The consequence was, that the youth, struck with a 
sudden and strong sense of his misbehaviour, feU up- 
on his knees and begged for^veness. 

It is no uncommon thing, with persons of duel- 
ling propensity, to make a very liberal but inexpli- 
cable, use of the term ^^ Satisfaction." An honest 
country gentleman had the misfortune to fall into 
company with two or three modem men of hoiiouT, 
where he happened to be very ill treated. One of 
the company, being conscious of his offence, sent s 
note to him the next momingy telling him^ ^* he was 
ready to g^ve him satisfaction;'' " Why surely now 
(says the plain, honest man) this is fine doings : kst 
night he sent me away Very much out of temper ; and 
this morning he £Euicies it would be a satisfaction to 
me to be run through the'body ! 

It is reported of the famous Viscount de Turrcnne, 
that when he wasik young officer, at the siege of a 
fortified town, he had no less than twelve challenges 
sent him ; all of which he put in his pocket without 
farther notice ; but being soon after commanded up- 
on a desperate attack on some part of the fortifica- 
tions, he sent a billet to each of his challengers, ac- 
quainting them, *^ that he had received their papers, 
which he deferred iemswering until a proper occasion 
offered, both for them and himself,- to exert their 
courage for the king's service ; that being ordered to 
assault the enemy's works next day, he desired their 
company ; when they would have an opportunity of 
signalizing their own bravery, and of being witnesses 
of his.** We may leave the reader to determine, in 
this ease; who acted most like a man of sense, of 
temper, arid of true courage. 

When Augustus C«sar received a challenge from 
Mark Antony (in his decline of fortune) to engage 
him in single combat, he very calmly answered the 
bearer of the message, " If Antony is weary of his 
life, tell him there are other ways of death besides 
the point of my sword I*' Now, who ever deemed 
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thk an ins^nce of cowardice ? All ages have admir- 
ed it as the act of a discreet and gallant man ; who, 
sensible of his own importance, knew how to treat 
the petulant and vindictive humour of a discontented 
adversary with its proper contempt. 



Section 111. 

A COMPENDIOUS VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 
or THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

THAT book which we call the Bible (that is, 
THR BooK^ by way of eminence) although it is com- 
prized in one volume^ yet in fact comprehends a great- 
number of different narratives and compositions, 
written at different times, by different persons, in 
difierent languages, and on different subjects. And 
taking the whole of the collection together, it is an 
unquestionable truth that there is no one book extant, 
in any language, or in any country, which can in any 
degree be compared with it for antiquity, for authori- 
ty, for the importance, the dignity, the variety, and 
the curiosity of the matter it contains. 

It begins with that great and stupendous event, of 
all others the earliest and most interesting to the hu- 
man race, the creation of this world, of the heavens 
and the earth, of the herbs of the field, the sea and its 
inhabitants. All this it describes with a brevity and 
sublimity well suited to the magnitude of the sub- 
ject, to the dignity of the Almighty Artificer, and 
unequalled by any other writer. Let there be 
LIGHT AND THERE WAS LIGHT ; is an instance of 
the sublime, which stands to this day unrivalled in 
any human composition. 

But what is of infinitely greater moment, this his- 
tory of the creation has setded forever that most im- 
portant question, which the ancient sages were never 
able to decide ; from whence and from what causes 
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this world, with all its inhabitants aiid appendages, 
drew its origin ; whether from some inexplicable ne- 
cessity, fropa a fortuitous concourse of atoms, from 
an eternal series of causes and effects, or from one 
supreme, intelligent, self-existing Being, the Author 
of all things, himself without beginning and without 
end. To this last cause the inspired historian has 
ascribed the formation of this system ; and by so do- 
ing has established that great principle and founda- 
tion of all religion and all morality, and the great 
source of comfort to every human being, the existence 
of one God, the Creator and Preserver of the world, 
and the watchful Superintendant of all the creatures 
that he has made. 

The Sacred History next sets before us, the prime- 
val happiness of our first parents in Paradise ; their 
fall from this blissful state by the wilful transgressioD 
of their Maker's command ; the fatal effects of thb 
original violation of duty, the universal wickedness 
and corruption, it gradually introduced among man- 
kind; and the signal and tremenduous punishment 
of that wickedness by the deluge ; the certsdnty of 
which is acknowledged by the most ancient writers, 
and very evident traces of which are to be found at 
this day in various parts of the globe. 

It then relates the peopling of the world again by 
the family of Noah ; the covenant entered into by God 
with that patriarch, the relapse of mat^kind into wick- 
edness ; the calling of Abraham ; and the choice of 
one family and people, the Israelites, (or, as they were 
afterwards called, the Jews) who were separated from 
the rest of the world to preserve the knowledge and 
the worship of a Supreme Being, and the great fun- 
damental doctrine of The Unity ; while all the rest 
of mankind, eveii the wisest and most learned, were 
devoted to polytheism and idolatry, and the grossest 
and most abominable superstitions. It then gives us 
the history of these people, with their various migra- 
tions, revolutions, and principal transactions. It re- 
'lounts their removal from the land of Canaan, and 



their estflMkhmeDt in Egypt under Joseph^ whose 
history i« related in a manner so natural, so interest- 
ing and afiecting, that it is impossible for aDy man of 
common sensibility to read it without the strongest 
emotions of tenderness and delight. 

In the book of Exodus we have the deliv^ance of 
this people from their bondage in Egypt, by a series 
of tbe most astonishing miracles ; and their travels 
through the wilderness for forty 3rears under the con- 
duct of Moses ; during, which time (besides many oth- 
er rules and directions for their moral conduct) they 
received the Ten Commandments, written on two ta- 
blesof stone by the fioger of God himself, and deliv- 
ered by him to Moses with the most awful and tre- 
mendous solemnity ; containing a code of moral law 
infmttely superior to any thing known to the rest of 
mankind in those rude and barbarous ages. 

The books of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy, are chiefly occupied with various other laws, in- 
stitutions and regulations given to this people, respect- 
irrg their civil govermnent, their moral conduct, their 
religious duties, and their ceremonial obsNorvaaces. 

Among thase, the book of Deuteronomy (which 
concludes what is called the Pentateuch or five books 
of Moses) is distingnished above all the rest by a con- 
cise and, striking recapitulation of the innumerable 
blessings and merctea which they had received from 
God since their departure from Horeb ; by strong ex- 
postulations on their past rebellious conduct, and their 
shameful ingratitude for all these distinguished marks 
of the Divine favour ; by many forcible and pathetic 
exhortations to repentance and obedience in Ifuture ; 
by promises of the most subtantial rewards^ if they 
returned to their duty ; and by denunciations of tlie 
severest punishments, if they continued disobedient ; 
and all this delivered in a strain of the most animat^^ 
sublime* and commanding eloquence. 

The historical books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, and Chronicles« continue the history of the 
Jewish nation under their leaders, judges, and kingst 
B 
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for near m thousand years : and one of the xnoM: prom- 
inent and inalructive parts of this history is the ac- 
count given of the life and reign of Solonaon^ his 
wealth, his power, ^ad all the glories of his. reign ; 
more particularly that noble proof he gave of his piety 
and muni licence, by the construction of that truly ntag- 
iviAcent temple which bore his name ; the so]:enin and 
splendid dedication of this temple to the service of 
God ; and that inimitable prayer wiiich he then ofer* 
ed up to Heaven in the presence of the whole Jewish 
people I a prayer evidently coming tronk the hearts 
sublime, simple, nervous, and pajthetic; exhibiting 
the justest and the warmest sentiments of piety^ the 
most exalted conceptions of the divine j»aimie^ and 
every way equal to the sanctity, the digni^, mad the 
solemnity of the occasion. 

Next to these follow the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, which contain the history of the Jews for a.con-* 
siderable period of time after their returBifrom^ a cap- 
tivity of 70 years in Babylon, about which tinie the 
name of Jews seema first to have been applied to 
them. The books^of Ruth and Esther are a kind of 
appendage to the public records, delineating the char- 
acters of two very amiable individuals^ distinguished 
by their yirtues, and the very interesting incidents 
which befel them, the one in private, the other in 
public life, and which were in. some degree connected 
with the hoDQuraxid prosperity of the nation, to which 
they belonged. 

! .1 the book of Job we have the history of a.person- 
age of high rank, of remote antiquity, and extTtaor- 
dinary virtue ; rendered remarkable by uncommon 
vicissitudes of fortune, by the most splendid prosper- 
ity aXone time, by an accumulation of the heaviest 
calamities at another : conducting, himself under the 
formqr with moderation, uprightness, and unbounded 
kindness to the poor; ax|d under the latter, with the 
i»o8t exjemplary patience and resignation to the will 
of. Heayen* The composition, ia throughout the 
greaj^r part highly poetical and. figurative, and exhi- 
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bitaAenoUMtrepreseBtlcdons of the Sti^eme Being 
and a supermt^iAiing Providence^ together with the 
most admirable lessons of fortitudis and dubmissioii 
CO the will of God under the severest afflictions Aat 
can befal human tiatufe^ The Psalaks* which foUow 
this book, are full of such exalted strains of piety 
and devotioui such beautiful and animated descrip* 
tions of the power, the wisdom* the mercy smd the 
goodness of God, diat it is impossiUe for any one to 
read them without feeling his be^rt inflamed with 
the most ardent affection towards the Creator and 
Governor of the universe. 

The Proverbs of Solomon, whkfa comes next in 
order oointain a variety of very excellent maxims of 
wisdom, and invaluable rules of life, which have no 
where been exceeded except in the New Testament* 
They afford us, as they profess to do at the very 
. first outset, ^* die instruction of wisdom, justice, judg* 
ment and equity. They give subtilty to the simple ; 
to the 3^ung man knowledge and discretion." 

The same may be said of the greater part of the 
book of Ecdesiastes, which also teaches us to form a 
just estimate of thia^ jKcuM,.jandits^eemii7|>-«[dv^^ 
ges of wealthf honour, power, pleasure, and science. 

TRie prophetical writings present us with the wor- 
thiest and most exalted ideas of the Almighty, the 
justest and purest notions of piety and virtue, the aw- 
fuUest denunciations against wickedness of tytry 
kind, public and private ; the most affectionate expos* 
tulations, the most inviting promises, and the warm« 
est concern for the public good. And besides all this 
they contain a series of predictions relating to our 
blessed Lord, in which all the remarkable circum- 
stances of his birth, life, ministry, miracles, doctrines, 
sufferings and death, are foretold in so minute and 
exact a manner (more particularly in the prophecy of 
Isaiah) that you would almost think they were de- 
scribing all these things after they had happened, if 
you did not know that these prophecies were confes- 
sedly written many hundred years before Christ came 
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into the world, and were all that time in the possession 
of the Jews^ who were the moral enemies of Christ- 
ianity, and tlierefore would never go about to forge 
prophecies, which must evidently prove him to be 
what he professed to be, and what they denied him to 
be, the Messiah and the Son .of God. It is to this 
part of Scripture that'our Lord particularly directs 
our attention, when he says, ^* search the Scriptures, 
for they are they that testify of me." The testimony 
he alludes to is that of the prophets ; than which no 
evidence can be more satisfactory and convincing to 
any one that reads them with care and imparttalit}', 
and compares their predictions concerning our Sav- 
iour with the history of his life» given us by those 
who constantly lived and conversed with him* This 
history we have in the New Testament, in that part 
of it which goes by the name of 6o8P£Ls. 

It is these that recount those wonderful and impor- 
tant events, with which the Christian religioti and the 
divine Author of it were iiitroduced into the world, 
and which have produced so gre^t a change in tiie 
principles, the manners, the morals, and the temporal 
OS %7el!-aa the spiritual condition of mankind* l^ey 
relate the first appearance of Christ upon earth ; his 
extraordinary and miraculous birth ; the testimony 
borne to bim by his forerunner John the Baptist ; 
his temptation in the' wilderness ; the opening of his 
divine commission » the pure, the perfect^ the sub- 
lime morality which he taught,. especially the inimi- 
table sermon from the mount ; the infinite superiority 
which he shewed to every other moral teacher, both 
in the matter and manner of his discourses ; mote 
particulaiiy by crushing vice in its very crsidle, in the 
first risings of wicked desires and propensities in the 
heart ; by giving a decided preference to the iniid, 
gepde, passive, conciliating virtues, to the violent, 
vindictive, high spirited, unforgiving temper, which 
has been alwajrs too much the favourite character of 
the world ; by requiring us to forgive our very ene- 
mies, and to do good to them that hate us ; by exclu* 



cHfeg from our d€votio«8, our alms, and all our other 
virtues, all regard to fame, reputation, and applause ; 
by laying down two great general principles of mo- 
rality, love to God and love to mankind, and dedu- 
cing from thence every 0th«r human duty j by con- 
veying his instructions under the easy, familiar, and 
impressive form of parables j by expressing himself 
in a tone of dignity and authority unknown before ; 
by exemplifying every virtue that he tsught in his 
ewn unblemished and perfect life and convcrsa*ioii ; 
and above all, by adding th<»e awful sanctions, which ; 
be alone, of all moral instructors, had the power- to 
hold out, eternal rewards to the virtuous, and eternal 
punishments to the wicked. 

The sacred narrative then represents to us the high 
character he assumed ; the claim he made to a divine 
original i th^ wonderfuil miracles he wrought in proof 
of his divinity; the various prophecies which plainly 
.marked him out as the Messiah, the g^eat deliverer 
of &e Jews ; the declarations he made, that he came 
to offer himself a sacrifice for the sins of all mankind ^i • 
the cru<rl indignities; sufferings and persecutions, to . 
which in consequence of this great iteslgn, he was ex- 
posed I the accomplishnaent of it by the painful and 
ignossinious death to wliich.he submitted ; by his res- 
urrectioB after three days ^om the grave $ by his as- 
eenatoa imx> heaven ; by his sitting there at the right 
hand of God, and perlbrmingthe office of a mediator 
and iotarcessor for the sinful sons of men, tilt 1^ 
Goims a aeeond time in bis gloiy to stt hi judgement 
oa all mankind, and decide their final doom of happl- 
ness or misery forever* These are the momeatousi 
the interesting truths, on which tke^ Gqsfeis princi- 
pally dvelk ♦ 

The Acts o? t^ Aposti^s continue the history 
of our religion after our liord^s a«:ensi(m ; die ^ton- 
ishing and rapid propagation o£ it by a few illiiierafe 
tent-makers a^ fisherman, thmu^ almost every part 
Af the iirorld, ^^ by demoitstrati^n of the spirit and of 
foweir ; wtbottt the aid of ekquenceof ot fcsee ^^^ 
R2 
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in opposittoD to all th« aathority, all die power, and 
all the influence of the opulent and the great. 

The EpisTJLEs, that b, the letters addressed by the 
Apostles and their associates to different churches 
and to particular individuals, contain many admirable 
lules and directions to the primitive converts ; maDv 
affecting exhortations, expostulationSf and reproofs ; 
many explanations and illustrations of the doctrines 
delivered by our Ijord ; together with constant refer- 
ences to facts, circumstances, and events, recorded in 
the Gospels and the Acts ; in which we perceive 
such striking, yet evidendy such unpremeditated and 
undesigned coincidences and agreements between the 
narrative and the epistles, as form one moat conclu- 
sive argument for the truth, authenticity, and gen- 
uineness of both. 

The sacred volume concludes with the Revelation 
of St. John» whicht under the form of visiona and 
various symbolical representations^ presenta to us a 
prophetic history of the Christian religion in future 
times, and the various changes, vicissitudes, and re*- 
volutions it was to undergo in different agea and 
countries to the end of the world. 

' Is it possible now to conceive a nobler, a more com- 
prehensive, a more useful scheme of instnictioQ than 
this ; in which the uniformity and variety^ so happi- 
ly bknded together, give it an inexpressible beauty, 
and the whole composition plainly proving its Audior 
to be divine ? 

** The Bible is not indeed (as a great writer ob- 
serves) a plan of religion delineated with minute ac- 
curacy, to instruct men as in something altogether 
new, or to excite a vain admiraiion and applause ; but 
it is somewhat unspeakably* more great and noble, 
comprehending (as we have seen) in the grandest and 
most magnificent order, along with every essential 
of that plan, the various dispensations of God to man- 
kind, for the formation of this earth to the consume 
mation of all things. Other books may afford us much 

"^rtainment and much instruction : they may gratify 
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our CMriosity^ may delight cmr ioiagiMtion, ttiaf im- 
prove our onderstandings, may calm our passions, 
may exalt our sentiments, may even improve our 
hearts. But they have not, they cannot have thi^ 
authority in what they a^m, in. what they requtrei 
in what they promise and threaten, that the Scriptures 
have; There is a peculiar weight and energy in 
thcMf which is not' to be. found in any other writings. 
Their denunciations are more awful, their convic* 
tions • strosgen their consohitioiis more powerful, 
their connsds- more authentiCf their warnings more 
alarming, their expostulations more penetrating* 
There are passages in them throughout so sublime, 
so pathetic, full of such energy 4ind force upon the 
heart and conscience, yet without the least appear- 
ance of labour and study for tl^at purpose ; indeed 
the design .of the. whole is^ so noMe, so well suited to 
the sad condition of humsui kind. ; the morals hav« 
in them such purity, atiid dignity f the doctrinesy so 
many of them above reasoii, yet so perfectly recon- 
cileable with it ; the expression is so. majestic, yet 
familiarized, with such easy simplicity, that the moro 
we read and study these writings > with pious disposi- 
tions and judicious attention, the more we shall see 
and feel of the hand of Gpod in them*" 

But that which sftamps-upon them the highest val- 
ue, that which renders thtm>9 strictly speaking,, inem-* 
ttmable^ and distinguisheis diem from all other books 
in the world, is this, that they, and they oxAy^-^ can." 
tain the words of eternal life.^ In this respect, eve- 
ry other book, even the noblest compositions of mim^ 
must fail us ; they cannot give us that which we .most 
wanti and what is of infinitely more importance to 
us than all other things put together, £T£Knal i.iva> 



II£FI»EGTI0NB ON THE COIlMENC«i»«»T OP THE'. 
NINETEEHTiX G£ttTlf&r. ^ 

..• ^...••••..Might^r y^ars begun • 

Prom their first orb-^in radiant circks run I 

Nothing is lasting on the world's wide stagd) • 
As sung, and wisely sung^ the Grecian sage ; . . 

And man who through the globe extends hk »fmfy. 
Reigns bat the sovereign creature of a- day; - 
One generation comes, smother goes, . . - 

Time blends the hsippy with the man of woes 9 
A different face offings each age appears^ 
And ail things alter ijB a course of yeara^ 

• 

The moralist has recommended stated times ibr 
the purposes of meditation. At such periods the fan? 
ulties are awakened, and the soul is set in motioo^ 
Thus stimulated, the sluggish current ^of o^rtfcooglftts 
becomes quickened, flowing on with iui- accfderasi^fl 
rapidity* Such is. precisely oiursitual*o& Tbe«0in<* 
mtncement of a century^ occurs not twice in oar liSs* 
This is a serious consideration. — May it be renders^ 
subservient to our moral imjurovemeat ! 

Standing as it were on an eminence* aad looJciiq^ 
around us, we find the new revolving century replete 
with imporUmt^ though obvious^ topics of instructiim^ 

The commencemait*ofa century should suggest 
10 us the inesttmabk vahi^ of oar Tiv£* 

Time was. granted to man for his improvement*- 
By the protraction of life opportunities are aflforded 
for our progress in knowledge, virtue* and piety. 
We were not raised into being that we might be idle 
spectators of the objects with which we are surround- 
ed. The situation in which we are placed demands 
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]«eiterat€d exertion. The sphere in which we move 
caHs for the putting forth all the ability with trhich 
we may be endowed. Enquiries therefore should be 
made bow improvements can be best effected, either, 
in oar individnalf social, or public capacities. This 
conduct will reflect an honour oh our rationality. 
This train of action will elevate us in the scale of 
being — impart a zest to our enjoyment, and prepare 
us for the honours of immortality ! It is said, that the 
elder Cato repented of three things— one of whicfr 
was his having spent a day without improvement. 

We camiot begin a century without being impress* 
ed with the vicissitude by which sublutiary affairs ate 
characterised. 

£very thing around us in a state of constant fluc- 
tuation. Neither nature nor art continued long in 
one position. The heavens above us are in perpetual 
motion. The earth beneath us is ever changing its 
external appearance. The atmosphere around us is 
subject to incessant variations. Individuals, families, 
and nations, are altering their aspect, and assuming 
forms marked by strong traits of novelty. Not only 
opinions, but even long established customs at tength 
lose their hold on the mind, and are shut out by prac- 
tices of a directly opposite tendency. Thus are we 
whirled around in the vortex of life by incidents the 
itiost strange, and by events the most contrary to our 
expectation. Change', in its endless variety of shapes, 
presents itself, and we observe, with surprise, the ef- 
fects produced by it, both in ourselves and in our 
friends with whom we are connected : 

But sure to foreign climes we need not rangei 

Nor search .the ancient records-oi our race. 
To learn the dire effect of tibir and change^ 

Which, in ourselVeSf alas ! we daily trace ; 
Yet, at the darkened eye, the withered face, 

Or hoary hair I never will repine ; 
But spare, O Time ! whate'er of mental grace, 

Of candour, love, or sympathy divine ; 
Whate'er of fancy's ray, or Iriendship's flame Is mine. 

MIKSTRE' 
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W« Ahould enter upon the new cenHtty whh tbe 
pleasing idea that die progressive series af roents 
tends to human tmprovemtnU 

The light which broke out at the »ra of the refor- 
mation, continues to send forth its rays, and will iUu- 
minate the naost distant regions of the gk>be ! The 
human faculties which had slumbered for ages, were 
then rous^ into ^uittoo, and the discovery of die art 
of printing facilitated the spread of truth la districts 
whither its beams had not before penetrated* Since 
that Ulustrious period* science has lifted up her liead 
-«<ommerce has spread abroad her sails^-Hand religion 
has unfolded prospects of futurity highly favourable 
to human felicity* Our ideas seem now to flow io 
ehanods which cannot easily be interrupted. More 
just views of tbe Supreme Being are entertained»,and 
clearer notions indulged respecting the rights and pri- 
vileges of humanity* Man will henceforward be* 
come more sensible of bis advantages^ and will, it is 
to be hoped* convey them entire and unmutilated to 
their poscert^. The benevolent of every dass rejoice 
in the prospeet* Feeling for his species, the good 
JgggiwUI exult in the rccoUectioni^ that the nurht of ig- 
nora&ee and misery as passing away, and wit it will 
be assuredly lost in the full blaze of perfect day. 

Finally* let us, upon the commencement of the 
new century, realize the perfections and govemmeni 
of die Supreme Beings under whose 'superinteodance 
every thing will be conducted to a hi^py conclusion. 

A fatherless world ! an orphan universe ! are ideas 
agonizing to every well constituted mind. The pre- 
sent system bears unequivocal marks of the wisdom 
and goodness by which it was originally constituted« 
The parts themselves, and the relation they bear to 
each other, point out the ends for which they are in- 
tended. Thie sun, moon, and stars, perform with 
regularity their destined revolutions. The earth ve- 
getates at the assigned period of fertility, arid pours 
forth its stores for the sustenance and comfort of the 
human race. The intellectual and moral powers of 
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man lead hitn to- the. perception, and by the force of 
noi€tives properly weighed, impel hitn to the practice 
of right conduct. The revel At ion with which we 
are favoured, is in every respect honourable to the 
divine government. The reasonableness of its doc- 
trines, the purity of its precepts, and the sublimity of 
its prospects, recommend it to our serious attention. 
£ven the futility of the objections made to its origin, 
shews in a more striking paint of view its divinity— 
for the envenomed shafts of infidelity, recently aimed 
at the heavenly shield, have been seen to fall point- 
less to the ground, in siich circumstances, and with 
suck views, man is empowered to look abroad at the 
a^mmeneementofacenturtfy and to realise the perfec- 
tions and government of the Supreme Beinff^ with 
whom there is no "dartabkness nor the shadow ofturn^ 
irig' ! m neglecting this privilege, he omits to dis- 
charge an important duty. He sinks himself upon a 
level with the brutes, and relinquishes means calcu- 
lated to promote and secure his perfection. 

From the honourable ideas which we have been 
taught to form of Deity, we eannot for a moment 
suspect the equity with which he presides over every 
part of hi» wide estended empire !' The architect' 
prides himself on the propoFtionand regularity with 
* whicK his buildings have been raised. The artist 
coatemplates the niceness asd accaracjr after which 
his pieoest of mechanism have been constructed. The 
statesman congratulates, himself on-tbe sagacity with* 
which his plans^ bave been devised a»d accompHshed. 
In a similar manner the Deky has. regulated every 
procedute- of hi» govemmeat with the profoundest 
wisdom, in conjunction with a benevolence which ex- 
ceeds, oup toftiesi conceptions. Immedi^ely after 
the creation, God surveyed the works of his hands, 
and pronounced them to^he-^goodi And, humanly 
speaking, he must at all times look down with. an eye 
of.distinguished complacency on the subserviency of 
his government to general felicity. 
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Man. however, farnished with scjmty pawcw of 
perception, is cooped up on every side, and wnly 
strives to disclose the secrets of futurity. We 

know not what to-morrow brings forth*" Th» is a 
measure ordained in infinite wisdom. The anticipa- 
tion of our joys, or of our griefs, is often a burden 
too heavy to be borne. Pretensions, indeed^ are 
made to a knowledge of our future dcstiny^ut the 
imposition has been detected and exposed. Our wis- 
est way is to throw the reinB over a vain curiosity. 
Jjtt us never attempt, on any occasion, to lift up the 
awful veil which divides the present moment from 
futurity ! Such a procedure shews only our own im- 
piety aod foUv* Conterted wiOi that portion of in- 
formation which is commensurate with our facidties 
and congenial with our present situatioo, let as de- 
vote our knowledge to the purposes of faith and prac- 
tice. A larger degree of intelligence cannot, perhaps, 
in this life, be the legitimate object of attainmcDt. 
Henceforwards, then, let us dismiss, our noxious 
thoughts, banish our corroding cares, and shudder 
at the indulgence of impious anticipauons. In fine, 
let us calmly and cheerfully resign ourselves to the 
disposal of that Great Beings who mnnct err, and who 
will with consummate ability conduct the affairs ot 
his wise and righteous government to th^ happiest 
termination :— 

Immortal king ! from all mutation ^free ! 
Whose endless being ne'er began to be ; 
Who ne*er was nothing-— who was ever all. 
Whose kingdom did not rise., and cannot fall ; 
On a mysterious throne^ high raisM above. 
E'en the fair chains which heavenly ord^s p^iove I 
While their bright excellence progressiN'e grew. 
He perfect was— ne'er imperfection knew ! 
Ere worlds began, with boundless goodness blestt 
Ne'er needing to be better^-^always best ! 
The pensile muse who thus> mournful sigh, 
Uath p«^id to stars that fall, and fiowers that die ; 
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While the short glories brief as fair she mourns, 

To HIM, the GREAT ENDURBR, joyful turns. 

Glad she adores, deprcst by gloomy wanes, 

That undecreasing light, who all ordains ; 

On HIM she leans, relieved from withering things, 

And his immortal counsel raptured sings : 

That scheme of good, which all that dies survives, 

"Whate'er decays, forever fair that thrives : 

Whose progress, adverse fates and prosperous chance. 

Virtue and vice, and good and ill advance. 

Which draws new splendour from all mortal gloom> 

Which ail that fades, but feeds with riper bloom ; 

IBach human fall but props — each fall succeeds, 

And all that fancy deems obstruction— speeds : 

In nature's beauteous frame as cold and heat. 

And motst and dry, and light and darkness meet — 

Harmonious in the moral system — join 

Pletuure and pairiy and glory and decline I — Faxvcett. 



Section Y. 

ON WRITING LETTERS. 

The great utility and importance of Epistolary 
Writings is so well known, and so universally ac- 
knowledged, that it is needless to insist on the neces-« 
sity of being acquainted with an art replete with so 
many advantages. Those who are accomplished in 
this art are too happy in their knowledge to need fur* 
ther information concerning its excellence ; and those 
who are unqualilied to convey their sentiments to a 
friend, without the assistance of a third person, feel 
their deficiency sb severely, that nothing need be said 
to convince them, that it is both their interest and 
thfir happiness to be instructed in what is so necess- 
ary and agreeable. 

Had letters been known at the begihnmg of the 
worid, Epistolary Writing would have been as old as 

S 
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love and friendship j for^ as soon as they begaa to 
flourish, the verbal messenger was dropped, and the 
language of the heart was committed to characters 
that faithfully preserved it, and hereby secrecy was 
maintained, and social intercourse rendered more free 
and extensive. 

The Romans were perfect masters of this art, and 
placed it in the number of liberal and polite aceom* 
plishments ; and we find Cicero mentioning with 
great pleasure^ in some of his letters to Atticus^ the 
elegant specimen he had received from his son m tliis 
way* It seems indeed to have formed a part in their 
education ; and in the opinion of Mr. Locke, it w^ell 
deserves to have a share in ours. 

The writing of letters enters so much into ail the 
occurrences of life, that no lady or gentlemaii can 
avoid shewing themselves in compositions of this 
kind. Occasions will daily force them to make this 
use of their pen, by which their sense, their abilities, 
and their education trre exposed to a severer examin- 
ation than by any oral discourse. 

Epistolary Writing, in the common^ and just accep- 
tation of the wordy is confined to those compositions 
which serve to transact the common business of life, 
or to promote its most pleasing intercourses. In this 
point of view, letter writing is the most necessary, at 
the same time it is happily the most easy of all lite- 
rary accomplishments. 

It was a just observation of the honest Quaker, that, 
If a man think twice before he npeak^ keUl^peak. twict 
the better for it. With great propriety the above 
may be applied to epistolaiy as well as to all sorts of 
writing. 

In letters from one relation to another, the different 
characters of the persons must be first considered : 
Thus a father in writing to a 6on» will use a gentle au- 
thority ; a son to a father will express a filial dti^} . 
And again, in friendship the heart will dilate itself 
with an honest freedom : it will applaud with sincer- 
ity, and censure with modest reluctance*- 
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In letters concerning trade, the subject matter will 
be constantly kept in^view, and the greatest perspicu- 
ity and brevity observed by the different correspon- 
dents ; and rn like manner^ these rules may be applied 
to all other subjects, and conditions of life, namely a 
comprehensive idea of the subject, and an unaffected 
simplicity, and modesty, in expression. Nothing 
more need be added, only, that a constant attention 
to the above for a few months, will soon convince the 
learner, that his time has not been spent in vain. 

Indeed, an assiduous attention to- the study of any 
art even the most difficult, will enable the learner to 
surmount every difficulty ; and writing letters to his 
correspondents becomes equally easy as speaking in 
company ; and, if he carefully avoids- affectation* 
will enable him- to write in the language of the pre- 
sent times ; his thoughts will be clear, his sentiments 
judicious, and his language plain, easy, sensible, ele- 
gant, and suited to the nature of the subject. As let- 
ters are the copies of conversation, just consider what 
you would say to y '^•.ir friend if he were present, and 
write down the very words that you would speak, 
which will render your epistle unaffected and intelli- 
gible, 

^hen you sit dawn to write, call off your thoughts 
from every thing but the subject you intend to han- 
dle ; consider it with attention, place it in every point 
of view, and examine it on every side before you be* 
gin. By this means you will lay a plan of it in your 
mind, which will rise like a well contrived building, 
beautiful, uniform, and reguiar; whereas, if you ne- 
glect to form some method of going through the 
whoW, and leave it to be conducted by giddy acci- 
dent, your thoughts upon any subject can never appear 
otherwise than as a ntere heap of confusion. - Consid- 
er, you are now to form a style, or, in other ^words, 
to leam the way of expressing what you think ; and 
your doing it well or ill for your whole life, will de^ 
pend in a great measure, upon the manner you fall 
into At the beginning. It is of great conaequence. 
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therefore, to be attentive and diligent at first ; and an 
expressive, and easy manner of writing, it is so use- 
ful, so engaging a qualityi that whatever pains it cost, 
it will amply repay. 

As to the suBjects, you are allowed in this way the 
utmost liberty. Whatever has been done, or thought, 
or seen, or heard ; your observations on what you 
know, your inquiries about what you do not know, 
the time, the place, the weather, every thing around 
stands ready for your purpose ; and the more variety 
you intermix,, the better. Set discourses require a 
dignity or formality of style suitable to the subject ; 
whereas letter- writing rejects all pomp of words, and 
h most agreeable when most familiar. But, though 
lofty phrases are here improper^ the stile must not 
therefore sink 'into meanness : and to prevent its do- 
ing so, an easy complaisance, an open sincerity, and 
unaffected good nature, should appear in every place. 
A letter should wear an honest, cheerful countenance, 
like one who truly esteems, and is glad to see his 
friend; and not look like a f f admiring his own 
dress, and seeming pleased with nothing but himself. 

Express your meaning as briefly as possible : long 
periods may please the ear, but they perplex the un- 
derstanding. Let your letters abound with thoughts 
more than woids. A short stile, and plain, strikes 
the mind, and fixes an impression ; a tedious one is 
seldom clearly understood, and never long remem- 
bered. But there is still something requisite heyond 
all this, towards the writing a polite and agreeable let- 
ter, such as a gentleman ought to be distinguished 
by ; and that is, an air of good-breeding and humani- 
ty, which ought constantly to appear in evei^y expres- 
sion, and gives beauty to the whole. By this, I would 
not be supposed to mean, overstrained or affected 
compliments, or any thing that way tending ;.but an 
easy, and obliging manner of address, a chtiice of 
words which bear the most civil meaning, and a gen- 
erous and good-natured complaisance. 



I 



Part 11. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC 
SPEAKING. 



0\iapter 1. 

ELOQUENCE OF POPULAR ASSEMBLIES. 

The ancients divided all orations into three grand 
classes, the Demonstrative, the Deliberative, and 
the Judicial. The scope of the Demonstrativey was 
to praise or blame : that of the Deliberative, to ad- 
vise or dissuade ; that of the Judicial, to accuse or 
defend. The chief subject of Demonstrative Elo- 
quence, were Panegyrics, Invectives, Gratulatory 
and Funeral Orations. The Deliberative was em- 
ployed in matters of public concern agitated in the 
Senate, or before the assemblies of the people. The 
Judicial, is the same with the eloquence of the Bar, 
employed in addressing Judges, who have powers to 
absolve or condemn. I have in the following selec* 
tions, preferred that train which Modern speaking 
points out, rather than the above division laid down 
by the ancient Rhetoricians. Modem Eloquence is di- 
vided into three kinds, tl^ Eloquence of popular Ab» 
semblies, of the Bar anfji or the Pulpit ; each of which 
has a distinct character, which particularly suits it. . 
This division though in some respects^ different, yet 
in others corresponds with the ancient one.. The 
eloquence of the Bar is precisely the same with what 
the Ancient Rhetoricians called the Judicial; The 
Eloquence of Popular Assemblies, though mostly 

S 2. 
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of that kind which they term the DelibiBrattve, yet 
admits also of the Demonstrative. The Eloquence 
of the pulpit is altogether of a distinct nature ; and 
as the ancient Rhetoricians had no such kind of Ora- 
toryt it cannot be reduced under any of their divisions. 



Section !• 

THE EULOGIUM OF THE PERFECT 
SPEAKER. 

Imagine to yourselves a Demosthenes addressing 
the most illustrious assembly in the world, upon a 
point whereon the fate of the most illustrious of na- 
tions depended. How awful such a meeting ! How 
vast the subject ! Is man possessed of talents ade- 
quate to the great occasion f Adequate — ^yes, supe- 
rior. By the power of his eloquence, the augustness 
of the assembly is lost in the dignity of the subject, 
for a while, superceded^ by the admiration of .his tal- 
ents. With what strength of argument, with what 
powers of the fancy, with what emotions of the 
heart does he assault and subjugate the whole man, 
and at once captivate his reason, his imagination, acd 
his passions ! To effect this must be the utmost ef- 
fort of the most improved state of human nature ! 
Not a faculty that he possesses, is here unemployed ; 
not a faculty that he possesses, but is here exerted to 
the highest pitch. All his internal powers are at work ; 
all his external, testify thfeir energies. Within, the me- 
mory, the fancy, the judgment, the passions, all are 
busy : without, every muscll, ^very nerve, is exerted ; 
not a feature, not a limb, but speaks. The organs of the 
body, attuned to the exertions of the mind, through 
the kindred organs of .the hearers, instantaneously^ 
and as it were with an electric spirit, vibrate those 
energies from soul to soul. Notwithstanding the di- 
versity of minds in such a multitude, by the lightning 
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of eloquence, they are melti:d into one mass— >the 
whole assembly actuated iii one and the same way, 
become, as it were, but one man, and have but one 
voice. - The universal cry is<-*-Let us march against 
Philip— let us fight for our liberties — ^let us conquer, 
or die T 



Section !!• 

EULOGIUM OF ANTOINETTE, THE LATE 
QUEEN OF FRANCE. . 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the dauphiness, at Versailles ; 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hard- 
ly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. 1 saw 
her just above the horizon, decorating and cheering 
the elevated sphere she had just began to move in, 
glittering like the morning star ; full of life, and 
splendour, and joy. 

. Oh! what a resolution ! and what a heart must I 
have, to cohtemplatei without emotion, that elevation 
and that fall. ... 

Little did I dream that, when she added titles of 
veneration to those of enthusiastici distant, respect- 
ful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the 
sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in that bo- 
som ; little did I dream that I should liave lived to 
sec such disasters fall upon her in a nation of gal- 
lant men — in a nation of mea of honour and of cav* 
aUers. 1 thought ten .thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a look 
that threatened her with insult — Bui, the age of chi- 
valry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and 
calculators, has succeeded ; and the glory of Europe 
is extinguished' for ever. Never, never more, shall 
we behold, that, generous loyality to rank and sex,— 
that proud submission,— that digni&ed obedience,-* 
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that -suboniinatioii of the heart, which keeps alive^ 
even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted free* 
dom* The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence 
of nations, the nurse of manly sentiment and heroic 
enterprise, is goae ! It is gone,-*that sensibility of 
principle,— that chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound,— which inspired courage, while it mit- 
igated ferocity, which ennobled whatever it touchtd ; 
and under which vice itself lost half its evil by losing 
all its grossness. 



Section 111, 

PANEGYRIC ON THE BRITISH CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

By a constitutional policy working after the pat- 
tern of natcnre-, we r e cei v e, we hold, we transmit our 
government, and our privileges, in the same manner 
in which we enjoy and transmit our property and Jives. 
The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the 
gifts of providence, are handed down to us and from 
us, in the same course and order. Our political sys*- 
tem is placed in a just correspondence and syndmetr}' 
with the order of the world, and with the mode of 
existence decreed to a permanent body composed of 
transitory parts ;— wherein, by the disposition of 
stupenduous wisdom, moulding together the great 
mysterious incorporation of the human race, the 
whole* at one time, is never old, or middle' aged, or 
j^^oung ; but in a condition of unchangeable constan- 
cy, moves on through the vftried tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Thus, by 
preserving the method of nature in the conduct of the 
state, in what we improve we are never wholly new i 
in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete. By 
adhering in this manner and on these principles to our 
forefathers, we are guided, not by the superstition of 
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antiquaries, but by the spirit •of philosophic analogy. 
In this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation ih blood ; bind- 
ing up the constitution of our country with our dear- 
est domestic ties ; adopting our fundamental laws in- 
to the bosom of our family affections ; keeping insep- 
arable, and cherishing with the warmth of all their 
combined and mutually reflected charities, our state, 
our healths, our sepulchres, and our altars. 



Section lY. 

Mft. SHERIDAN'S INYECTIVE AGAINST 
MR. HASTINGS. 

• Had a stranger, at this time, gone into the province 
of Oude, ignorant of what had happened since the 
death of Sujah Dowla, that man, who, with a savage 
heart, had still great. lines of character, and who, 
with all his ferocity in war, had still, with a cultiva- 
ting hand, preserved to his country the riches which 
it derived from benignant skies and a prolific soil-— 
if this stranger, ignorant of all'that had happened 
in the short interval, and observing the wide and 
general devastation, and all the horrors of the scene 
—of plains unclothed and brown — of vegetables 
burnt up and extinguished — ^of villages depopulated 
and in ruin — of temples unroofed and perishing^ — of 
reservoirs broken down and dry, — he would naturally 
enquire what war had thus laid waste the fertile fields 
of this once^ beautiful and opulent country-^what ci- 
vil dissentions have happened, thus to tear asunder 
and separate the happy societies tfcat once possessed 
those villages — what disputed succession— what reli- 
gious rage has, with unholy violence demolished 
those temples, and disturbed fervent, but unobtru- 
ding piety, in the exercise of its duties ?— What 
merciless enemy has thus spread the horrors of fire 
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and sword— what severe visitation of providence has 
dried up the fountain, and taken from the face of the 
earth every vestage of verdure ? Or rather, VFhat 
' monsters have stalked over the country, tainting and 
poisoning, with pestiferous breath, what the voracious 
appetite could not devour ? To such questions^ what 
must be the answer ? No wars have ravished Aese 
lands and depopulated these villages^— no civil discord 
has been felt— no disputed succession— no religious 
rage— no cruel enemy — no affliction of providence, 
which, while it scourged for the moment, cut off the 
sources of resuscitation — ^no voracious and poisoning 
monsters— no, all this has been accomplished by the 
frtendahip^ geiieroaity and kindness^ of the £aglish 
nation. 

They have embraced us with their protecting arms, 
and, lo! those are the fruits of their alliance. — 
What, then, shall we be told, that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the exasperated feelings of a whole peo- 
ple thus goaded and spurred on to clamour and re- 
sistance, were excited by the poor and feeble influence 
of the Begums I When we hear the description of 
the paroxism, fever and delirium, into which despair 
had thrown the natives, when on the banks of the pol- 
luted Ganges, panting for death, they tore more wide- 
ly open the lips of their gaping wounds, to accelerate 
their dissolution, and while their blood was issuing 
presented .their ghastly eyes -to heaven, bis^athlng 
their last and fervent prayer that the dry earth might 
not be suffered to drink their blood, but that it might 
rise up to the throne of God^ and rouse the eternal 
ProvideKce to avenge the wrongs of their country. 

Will it be said that thi^ was brought about by the 
incantations of these Begums in their secluded Ze- 
nana ? or that they could inspire this enthusiasm and 
this despair into the breasts of a people who felt no 
grievance, and had sofFercd no torture > What motive 
then, could have such influence in their bosoms ? What 
motive ? That which nature, the common parent, 
slants in the uosom of man, and which though it 
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vtiny be' less active in the Indian than in the English- 
man, is still congenial with and makes a part of his 
being— that feeling which tells him, that man was 
never made to be the property of man ; but that 
when through pride and insolence of power, one hu- 
man creature dares to tyrannize over another, it is a 
poHver usurped, and resistance is a duty — that feeling 
which tells hrm that all power is delegated for the 
goodf nbt fbf the injury of the people, and that when 
it IS converted from the original purpose, the com- 
pact is broken, Un<l the right is to be resumed — that 
principle which tells him that resistance to power u- 
surped is not merely a duty which he owes to him- 
self and to his neighbour, but a duty which he owes 
to his God, in asserting and maintaining the rank 
which he gave him in the creation ! to that common 
God, who, where he gives the form of tnan^ what- 
etrer may be the complexion, gives also the feelings 
and the rights of man — that principle, which neither 
the rudeness of ignorance can stifle, nor the enerva- 
tion of refinement extinguish ? — that principle which 
makes it base for a man to suffer when he ought to act^ 
which, tending to preserve to the species the original 
designations of providence, spurns at the arrogant 
distinctions of nian, and vindicates the independeht 
qualitiesr of his race. 



Seetiou V* 

MR. BURKE'S PANEGYRIC ON THE ELO- 
(iUENCE OF MR. SHERIDAN. 

Mr. Sheridan has this day surprised the thousands 
who hung with rapture on his accents, by such an 
array of talents, such an exhibition of capacity, such 
a display of powers, as >are unparalleled in the an- 
nals of oratory ;— -a display that reflects the highest 
honour on hims€lf-*4iistre upon Icftters— renown tip- 
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on parliament — glory upon the country. Of all species 
of rhetoric, of every kind of eloquence that has been 
witnessed oV recorded, either in ancient or modem 
times ; whatever the acutcness of the bar, the digni- 
ty of the senate, the solidity of the judgment-seat^ and 
the sacred morality of the pulpits have hitherto fur- 
nished ; nothing has equalled what we have this 
day heard in Westminster-hall No holy seer of re- 
ligion, no statesman, no orator, no man of ah/Uteriay 
description whatever, has come up, in the one instance^ 
to the pure sentiments of morality, or, in the other, 
to that variety of knowledge, force of imagination, 
propriety and vivacity of allusion, beauty and elegance 
of diction, strength and copiousness pf style, pathos 
and sublimity of conception, to which we» this day, 
listened with ardour and admiration. From poctiy 
up to eloquence, there is not a species of composition 
of wl^lch a complete and perfect specimen might not, 
from that single speech, be culled and collected. 



Section Tl, 

JUNIUS'S EULOGIUM ON LORD 
CHATHAM. 

I- did not intend to make a puUic declaration of 
the respect I bear lord Chatham. I well knew what 
unworthy conclusions would be drawn from it. But 
I am called upon to deliver my opinion ; and surely 
it is not the little censure of Mr. Home to deier me 
from doing signal justice to a man, who, I confess, 
has grown upon my esteem. As for the common* 
sordid views of avarice, or any purpose of vulgar am- 
bition, I question whether the applause of Junius 
would be of service to lord Chatham. My voice will 
hardly recommend him to an increase of his pension, 
or to a seat in the cabinet. But if his ambition be 
upon a level with his understanding ; if he judges of 
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what is truly honorable for himself, with the same 
superior genius which animates and directs him to el- 
oquence in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the 
pen of Junius shall contribute to reward him. Re- 
corded honour shall gather round his monument, and 
jtbicken oyer him* It is a solid fabric, and will sup« 
port the laurels that adorn it. I am not conversant in 
the language of panegyric. These praises are extor- 
ted from me ; but they will wear well, for they have 
been dearly earned. 



SecUon \ll. 

CICERO AND DEMOSTHENES COMPA^ 
RED. 

These two great princes of eloquence have been 
often compared together : but the judgment hesitates 
to which to give the preference. The archbishop of 
Cambray, however, seems to have stated their mer- 
its with great justice and perspicuity, in his reflec- 
tions on rhetoric and poetry. The passage, trans- 
lated, is as follows. 

*' I do not hesitate to declare, that I think Demos- 
thenes superior to Cicero. I am persuaded that no 
one can admire Cicero more than I do. He adorns 
whatever he attempts. He does honour to language. 
He disposes of words in a manner peculiar to him- 
self. His style has great variety of character. When- 
ever he pleases he is evea concise and vehement ; for 
instance, against Cataline, against Yerres^ against 
Antony. But ornament is too visible in his writings"; 
His. art is wonderful, but it is perceived. When the 
orator is providing for the safety of the republic, he 
forgets not himself, nor permits others to forget him. 
Demosthenes seems to escape from himself, and to 
see nothing but his country. He seeks not elegance 
of expression ; unsought for he possesses it.' He is 

T 
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superior to admiration, fie makes uj^ of l^Qg^age 
as a modest man does of dress, only to covet him. 
He thunders, he lightens* He is a torrent which car- 
ries every thing before it. We eannot eeitkiae, be- 
cause we are not ourselves. His^ubject enchains our 
attention^ and makes ua forget his language. IRTe 
lose him from our sight : Philip alone occu^^ea our 
minds* I am delighted with both these orators ; but 
I confess that I am less afiected by the infinite ait and 
magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by tbe rapid 
simplicity of Demosthenes.'' 



Section \lll. 

THE PORTRAITS OF MAHOMET AJID 
JESUS CONTRASTED. 

Go to your natural religion :— place before her Ma- 
homet and his disciples, arrayed In armour and in 
blood riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands 
and tens of thousands, who fell by his sword* Shew 
her the cities which he set in flames, the countries 
which he ravished and destroyed, and the miserable 
distress of all the inhabitants of the earth. When 
she has viewed him in this scene carry her into his 
retirements ; shew her the prophet's chamber, his con- 
cubhies and wives ; let her see his adultery, and hear 
him alledge revelation and his divine commission to 
justify his lust and oppression. 

When she is tired with this scene, then shew her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good to 
all the souls of men, patiently instructing both the 
ignorant and perverse. Let her see him in his most 
retired privacies ; let her follow him to the mount, 
and hear his devotions and supplications to his God. 
Carry her to his table, to view his mean fare, and hear 
his heavenly discourse. Let her see him injured, but 
not provoked. Let her attend him to" the tribunal, 
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tt)d cdiistder ^ padente widi wbi€]i Jie endured the 
fieofis sold reproaches* of his enemies. Lead her to 
iiis cross, and let her view him in the agonies of 
death, and hear his last prayer for his persecutors ; 
¥* Father, fbrj^ve them, for they know not what they 
do.''-^Wh0h natural religion has viewed both, ask^ 
Which h the prophet of God. 






Section IX. 



MR. F»X'S EULOGIUM ON THE DUKE 
OF BEDFORD. 

I am well aware that this is not exactly the place 
nor the occasion for entering at large into the charac- 
ter of the HlastriouB personage, whose decease has 
induced me to come hither to perform a painful duty. . 
'As the memory of no man was ever more generally 
revered, so the loss of- no man was ever more gene- 
rally felt. In a case, therefere, of so much impor- 
tance^ I hope I shall not be blamedt if» in feeling how 
much the country has suiFered by this event, I deviate 
a little from the usual practice of the house. The 
noble person to whom the house will perceive these 
observations are applied, was distinguished by some- 
thing so great, something so benign, somediing^so 
marked in his character, that though possessing* most 
opulent revenues, and though placed as high in rank 
andi wealth as hope could make him, yet he seemed 
to be raised to that exalted station, only that bis ex- 
ample might have the greater vahie. Having there- 
fore, so much of public calamity to deplore, the 
house may be assured that I shall not, at present, in- 
dulge in the expression of any of those feelings of 
private friendship and gratitude, which on the other 
occasion might be proper. The loss is the more af- 
flicting, the more to be regretted, as it happened at a 
geripd.when the services of this noble personage were 
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lijatly to be most beneficial to society ; t^hen he 
was still young enough to give the hope of further ser- 
vices ; still active enough for all the duties of public 
life ; and While he still possessed that youdiful vigour 
smd energy which would long have enabled him to 
support those unwearied exertions, which he display- 
ed in every thing that' tended to promote the interests 
of his country ; exertions which affbrded-^ sufficient 
pledge, that had he lived, the remainder of his days 
would have been devoted to acts of public -benefit. 
He did not live for the pleasure^ but for the^ utiitty 
of life : or rather he lived for the highest enjoyment 
which existence can afford, — ^that of doing good to 
his feUow creatures* 

There are many other amiable traits in his chaise - 
ter which I shall not attempt to describe here. I may 
be permitted to observe, however, that those who 
feel that the greatest benefit which cka be done to this 
or any other country, is to f'ender it more productive, 
must be sensible that the nation is more indebted to him 
than to any other person for the efTorts-which he made 
to improve its agriculture. What was his motive for 
attaching himself to this pursuit i Because he was 
convinced, that in the present times, that was the best 
direction he could give to his talents, and to his means 
in promoting the real interests of his country ; ' for his 
humility was such, that he conceived no pursuit too 
low for him to engage in, if he foresaw that it would 
tend to public utility, I know, that if the noble per- 
sonage of whom I have spoken could look back to 
what passed in the world, nothing could afford him 
such ineffable pleasure, as the reflection that his me- 
mory should be, as his life, beneficial to mankind. I 
shall conclude with a passage from a very young or- 
ator, which appears particularly applicable to what I 
have said. " Crime is only a curse for the time, 
. even where successful ; but virtue may be useful to 
the remotest posterity, and is even almost as advan- 
tageous to future generations as to its original pos* 
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Section Ul. 

THE CHA.IIA.CTER OF A LOWLY HERO 
ILLUSTRATED. 

The lowest mechanic who employs his best affec^ 
tions*— his lore and gratitude^ on God^ the best of be- 
ings $ who retains a particular regard and esteem for 
the vJrtaous few^ compassion for the distressed, and 
a firm expaosive- good will to all ; who, instead of tri- 
umphing over his enemies, strives to subdue the 
greatest enemy of all, his unruly passions ; who pro- 
motes a good understanding between neighbours, ap- 
peases disputes and adjusts differences ; exercises can- 
dour to injured character, and charity to distressed 
worth ; who, whilst he cherishes his friends, forgives, 
and even serves in any pressing exigency, his ene- 
mies ; who abhors vice, but pities the vicious ; such 
a man, however low his station, has more just pre- 
tensions to the character of heroism^-^that heroism 
which implies nobleness and elevation of soul, burst- 
ing forth into correspondent actions,), than he who 
conquers armies, or makes the most glaring figure in 
the eyes of an injudicious world.. He is like one of 
those fixed stars which, through the remoteness of its 
situation, may be thought extremely little, inconsid- 
erable, and obscure, by unskilful beholders, but yet 
it is as truly great and glorious in itself, as those 
heavenly lights which, by being placed more obvi- 
ously to our view, appear to shine with more distin- 
guished lustre. 

•T2 
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Section XI. 

MR^ WALPOI^K AGAINST MR. PITT (THE I.ALE lOED 
CHATHAM) RliJLECTiNO 0S.HIS YOUTH AND THE- 
ATRICAL MANNER. 

I. was unwilling to interrupt the couree of this 
debate while it was carried on^ with ^cadmness ai^^ 
decencyy by me» who do not suffer the ardour of op^ 
position to ctoud their reaiton, or transport them tp 
such expressions as the dignity of this assembly does 
not admit* I have hitherto deferred to answer the 
geatleinan who declaimed against the bill, with such 
fluency of rhetoric, and such vehemence of -gesture,*— 
who pharged the. advocates for the expedients now 
proposed, with having no regard to a|iy interest but 
their own^ and with making lawj»only to. consume pa* 
per, and threatened them with the defection of their 
adherents, and the loss of their influence, upon this 
new discovery of their folly, and their ignorance. 
Nor, sir, do I now answer him for any other purpose 
than to remind him how little the clamours of rag« 
and petulency of invectives, contribute to the purposes 
for which this assembly is catied together ;-^how lit<* 
tie the discovery of truth is promoted, and the securi* 
ty of the nation established by pompous dictioBt and 
theatrical emotions. Formidable sounds and furious 
declamations^ confident assertions and lofty periods, 
may afiect the young and inexperienced ; and perhaps 
the gentleman may have contracted his. habits of ora* 
tory, by conversing more with those of his own age, 
than with such as have had more opportunities of ac^^ 
quiring knowledge, and more successful methods of 
communicating their sentiments. If the heat of his 
temper, sir* would suffer him to attend to those whose 
age, and long acquaintance with business, give them 
an indisputable right to deference and superiority, he 
would learn, in time, to reason rather than declaim, 
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a&d to prefer justness of argament, and an accurate 
knowledge of facts, to sounding epithets, and splendid 
superlatives, which may disturb the imagination for 
a moment, but leave no lasting impression on the mind* 
He will learn sir, that to accuse and prove are very 
different, and that' reproaches unsupported by evi- 
dence affect only the character of him that utters them* 
[Excursions of fancy, and flights of oratory, are in- 
deed pardonable in young men, but in no other ; and 
it would surely contribute more, even to the purpose 
for which some gentlemen appear to speak, fthat of 
deprecating the conduct of the administration,) to 
prove the inconveniences and injustice of this bill 
than barely to assert them, with whatever magnifi- 
cence of language, or appearance of zeal, honesty or 
compassion. 



SecUon ILll. 

MR. PITT'S REPLY. 
SIR, 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, which 
the honoirable gentleman hasy with such spirit and de- 
cency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to 
pallia tCf nor deny, — ^but contentjpmyself with wishing 
that I may be one of those whose follies may cea^e 
with their youth, and not of that number who arfe ig- 
norant in spite of experience. Whether youth can 
be imputed to any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, 
assume the province of determining ;-^but surely age 
may become justly contemptible, if the opportunities 
which it brings have past away without improvement, 
and vice appears to prevail, when the passions have 
aubsided. The wretch who, after having seen the 
consequences of a thousand errors, continues still to 
blunder, and whose age has only added obstinacy to 
stupidity, is surely the object of either abhorrence 
«r contempt, and deserves not, that his grey haira 
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should secure htm from insult Much more, sir, is 
he to be abhorred, whO| as he advanced in age, has 
receded from virtue, and becomes more wicked with 
less temptation ;-— who prostitutes himself for mosey 
which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains of his 
life in the ruin of his country. But youth, sir, is 
not my only crime : I have been accused of acting a 
theatrical part. A theatrical part may eiiher imply 
some peculiarities of gesture, or a dissimiilation of 
my real sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions 
and language of another man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too triflings to be 
confuted, and deserves only to bte mentioned fo be 
despised. I am at liberty, like eVery other man, to 
use my own language ; and though, perhaps I may 
have some ambition to please this gentleman, I AaJl 
not lay myself under any restraint nor. very solici* 
tously copy his diction, or his mien, however matu- 
red by age, or modelled by experience. If any man 
shall, by charging me with theatrical behaviour, imply 
that I utter any sentiments but my own, I shall treat 
him as a calumniator and » villain ;*-nor shall any 

r'otection shelter him from the treatniient he deset ves* 
shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample 
upon all those forms with which wealth and dignity 
intrench themselves,— nor shall any thing but age re- 
strain my resentment-— age, which always brings one- 
privilege, that of being insolent and supercilious with- 
out punishment. But with regard^ sir, to those whom 
I have offended, I am of opinion, that if I had acted 
a borrowed part, I should have avoided their censure : 
the heat that offended them is the ardour of convic* 
tion, and that zeal for the service of my country, 
which neither hope nor fear shall influence me to 
suppress. I will not sit unconcerned while my lib- 
erty is invadedf nor look in silence upon public rob- 
bery. I will exert my endeavours at whatever haz- 
ard, to repel the aggressor, and drag the thief to jus* 
tice, — whoever may protect them in their villain7)<«« 
-"^djr-whoevcr may partiike of tihcir plunder. 
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Section \lll. 
EULOGY ON WASHINGTON. 

It is natural that ths gratitude of mankind should 
be dtawn to their benefactors. * A number of these 
have successively arisen, who were no less distin- 
guished for the elevation of their virtues, than the 
lustre of their talents. Of those, however, who were 
born, and who acted through life, as if they were 
born, not for themselves, but for their country and 
the whole human race, "how few, alas ! are recorded in 
the long annals of ages, and how wide the intervals 
of time and space that divide them. In all this dreary 
length of way, they appear like five or six light-hou- 
ses on as many thousand miles of coast : they gleam 
upon the surrounding darkness*, with an inextinguish- 
able splendour, like stars seen through a mist ; but 
they are seen like stars, to cheer, to guide, and to 
save. Washington is now added to that small num- 
ber. Already he attracts curiosity, like a newly dis- 
covered star, whose benignant light will travel on to 
the world's and timers farthest bounds. Already his 
name is hung up by history as conspicuously, as if it 
sparkled in one of the constellations of the sky. 

The best. evidence of reputation is a m^n's whole 
life. We have now, alas ! all Washington's before 
us. There has scarcely appeared a reajly great man, 
whose character has been more admired in his life 
time, or less correctly understood by his admirers. 
When it is comprehended, it is no easy task to delin- 
eate its excellencies in such a manner, as to give to 
the portrait both interest and resemblance ; foi* it re- 
quires thought and study to understand the true 
ground of the superiority of his character over many 
others, whom he resembled in the principles of ac- 
tion, and even in the manner of acting. But perhaps 
he excels all the great men that ever lived, in the 
steadiness of his adherence to his maxims of life, ^nd 



in the umformity of all his conduct «d tliesame ma:&- 
ims. These maxims, though wise, were yet not so 
remarkable for their wisdom, as for Aeir authority 
over his life : for if there were any errors in his 
judgment, (and he discovered as few as any man,) 
we know of no blemishes in his virtue. He was 
the patriot without reproach ; he loved his country 
well enough to hold his success in serving it an 
ample recompense. Thus far self-love and love o{ 
country coincided : but when his country needed sa- 
crifices, that no other* man could or perhaps would 
be willing to make, he did not even hesitate. This 
was virtue in its most exalted character. More than 
once he put his iame &t hazard, when he had reason 
to think it would be sacrificed, at least in this age. 
Two instances cannot be denied : when the army was 
disbanded : and again, when he stood» like Lieonidas 
at the pass of Thermopylae, to defend our independ- 
ence agsanst France. 

It is indeed almost as difficult to draw his char- 
acter, as the portrait of virtue. The reasons are sim- 
ilar : our ideas of moral excellence are obscure, be- 
cause they are con^lex, and we are obliged to resort 
to illustrations. Washington's example is the hap- 
pieslt, to shew what virtue is ; and to delineate his 
character, we naturally expatiate on die beauty of 
virtue : much must be felt, and much imagined. 
His pre-eminence is not so much to be seen in the 
display of any one virtue, as in the possession of 
them all, and in the practice of the most dificulu 
Hereafter, therefore, his character must be studied 
4)cfore it will be striking ; and then it will be admitted 
as a model, a precious one to a free republic ! 

It is no less difficult to speak of his talents. They 
were adapted tft lead, mthoiit dazzling mankind ; 
and to draw forth and employ the tfalerits of others, 
without being misled by them. In this he was cer- 
tainly superior, that he neither mistook nor misap- 
Elied his own. His great modesty and reserve would 
ave concealed them^ if great occasions hi^ not cal' 
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led them foitA ; and then, as he never spoke from 
the affectation to shine, nor acted from any sinister 
motives^ it is from their effects only that we ate to 
judge of their greatness and eiLtent. In public trusts 
where men, acting conspicuously, are cautious, and 
in those private concerns^ -where few conceal or resist 
their weaknesses^ Washington was uniformly great, 
pursuing right conduct from right maxims. His ta- 
lents were such as assist a sound judgment, and ri- 
pen with it. His. prudence was consummate^ and 
seemed to take the direction of his powers and pas- 
sions ; for« as a soldier* he was more solicitous to a- 
void mistakes that might be fatal, than to perform 
exploits that are brilliant ; and as a statesman, to ad- 
here to just principles, however old, than to pursue 
novelties ; and therefore, in both charaaers, his qual- 
ities were singularly adapted, to the interest, and 
were tried in the greatest perils, of the country. His 
habits of inquiry were so far remarkable, that he was 
never satisfied with investigating, nor desisted from 
It, so long as he had less than all the light that he 
could obtain upon a subject, and then made his de- 
cision without bias. 

This command over the partialities that so gene- 
rally stop men short, or turn them aside in their pur- 
suit of truth, is one of the chief causes of his unva- 
ried course of right conduct in so many difficult 
scenes, where every human actor must be presumed 
to err. If he had strong passions, he had learned to 
subdue themt and to be moderate and mild. If he 
had weaknesses, he concealed them, which is rare, 
and excluded them from the government of his tem- 
per and conduct, which is still more rare. If he lov- 
ed fame, he never made improper compliances for 
-what is called popularity. The fame he enjoyed is 
of the kind that will last for ever ; yet it was rather 
the effect, than the motive of his conduct. Some fu- 
ture Plutarch will search for a parallel to his charac- 
ter. Epaminondas is perhaps the brightest name of 
all ^tfitiquity.. Our Washinoton resembled him in 
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the purity and ardour of h'ts paj^otkin ; and, Uke 
him, he first exalted the glory of hb couDtry» There, 
it IS to be hoped, the parallel ends : for Thebes fell 
with Epaminondas. But such comparisons cannot be 
pursued far, without departing from the similitude. 
For we shall find it as difficult to compare ]B;reat men 
as great rivers : some we admire from the length and 
rapidity of their current, and the granduex of their 
cataracts ; others, for the majestic silence and ful- 
ness of their streams : we cannot bring them together 
to measure the difference of their waters. The un* 
ambitious life of Washington, declining fame, yet 
courted by it, seemed, like the Ohio, to choose its 
long way through solitudea, diffusing fertility ; ©r 
like his own Poiowmack, widening and deepening 
his channel, as he approaches the sea, and displaying 
most the usefulness, and serenity of his greatness to- 
wards the eiKl of his course. Such a cUizen would 
do honour to any country. The constant veneration 
and affection of his country will shew» that it was 
worthy of such a citizen. 

However his ipilitary fame may excite the wonder 
of mankind, it is chiefly by his civil magistracy, that 
Ills example will instrjact Uiem. Great generals have 
arisen in all ages of the world, and perhaps most 
in those of despotism and darkness* In times of 
violence and convulsion, they ri^e^ by the force of 
the whirlwind, high enough to ride in it, and direct 
the storm. Like meteors, they glare on the black 
clouds with a splendour, tha^ while it dazzles and 
terrifies, makes nothing visible but the darkness. 
The fame of heroes is indeed growing* vulgar : they 
multiply in every long war ; they stand in history, 
and thicken in their ranks almost as undistinguished 
as their own soldiers. 

But such a chief magistrate as Washington ap- 
pears like the pole star in a clear sky, to direct the 
skilful statesman. His presidency will form an epoch, 
and be distinguished as the age of Washington. 
Already it assumes its high place rathe political re- 
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g^on.^ Like the milky way, it whitens along its allot- 
ted portion of the hemisphere. The latest genera- 
tions of men will survey, through the telescope of 
history, the space where so many virtues blend their 
rays, and delight to separate them into groups and 
distinct virtues. As the best illustration of them, 
the living monument, to which the first of patriots 
would have chosen to consign his fame, it is my ear- 
nest prayer to heaven, that our country may subsist, 
even to that late day, in the plentitude of its liberty 
and happiness, and mingle its mild glory with Wash- 
ington's. 



Section XIV. 

I EULOGY ON HAMILTON. 

It IS with really great men as with great literary 
works, the excellence of both is best tested by the 
, extent and durableness of their impression. The 
public has not suddenly, but after an experience of 
five and twenty years, taken that impression of the 
just celebrity of Alexander Hamilton, that no- 
thing but his extraordinary intrinsic merit could 
have made, and still less, could have made so deep 
and maintained so long. In this case, it is safe and 
correct to judge by effects : we sometimes calculate 
the height of a mountain, by measuring the length 
of its shadow* 

That writer would deserve the fame of a public 
benefactor, who could exhibit the character of Ham- 
ilton, with the truth and force that all who inti- 
mately knew him conceived it : his example would 
then take the same ascendant, as his talents. The 
portrait alone, however exquisitely finished, could not 
inspire genius where it is not ; but, if the world 
should again have possession of so rare a gift, it mv^hr 
awake it where it.sleeps, as by g spark from hcavcii^s 

U 
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own alter; for, surely, if there is any thing like di- 
vinity in man, it is in his admiration pf virtue. 

But who alive can exhibit this portrait ? If our 
age, on that supposition more fruitful than any other« 
had produced two Hamiltons, orte of them might 
then have depicted the other. To delineate genius 
one must feel its power ; Hamilton, and he alone, 
with all its inspiration, could have transfused its 
whole fervid soul into the picture, and swelled its 
lineaments into life. The writer^s mind, expanding 
with his own peculiar enthusiasm, and glowing with 
kindred fires, would then have stretched to the di- 
mensions of his subject. 

It is rare, that a man, who owes so much to na- 
ture, descends to seek more from industry ; but he 
seemed to depend on industry^ as if nature had done 
nothing for him. His habits of investigation were 
very remarkable ; his mind seemed to cling to his 
subject, till he had exhausted it. Hence the uncom- 
mon superiority of his reasoning powers, a superior- 
ity, that seemed to be augmented from every source, 
and to be fortified by every auxiliary, learning, taste, 
wit, imagination, and eloquence. These were em- 
bellished and enforced by his temper and manners, 
by his fame and his virtues, it is difficult, in the 
midst of such various excellence, to say, in what 
particular the effect of his greatness was most mani- 
fest. No man more promply discerned truth ; no 
man more clearly displayed it : it was not merely 
made visible — it seemed to come bright with illumi- 
nation from his lips. But prompt and clear as he 
waS, fervid as Demosthenes, like Cicero, full of re- 
source, he was not less remarkable for the copious- 
ness and completeness of his argument, that left little 
for cavil, and nothing for doubt. Some men take 
their strongest argument as a weapon, and use no 
other ; put he left nothing to be inquired for more — 
nothing to be answered. He not only disarmed his 
adversaries of their pretexts and objeaions, but he 
♦ripped them of ail excuse for having urged them ; 
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he confounded and subdued^ as well as convinced. 
He indemnified them, however, by making his dis- 
cussion a complete map of his subject ; so that his 
opponents might, indeed, feel ashamed of their mis- 
takes, but they could not repeat them. In fact, it 
was no common effort that could preserve a really 
able antagonist froqri becoming his convert ; fpr the 
truth, which his researches so distinctly presented to 
the understanding of others, was rendered almost ir- 
resistibly commanding and impfessive by the love 
and reverence, which, it was ever apparent, he pro- 
foundly cherished for it in his own. While patri- 
otism glowed in his heart, wisdom blended in his 
speech her authority with her charms. 

Such, also, is the character of hiswritings. Judi- 
ciously collected, they will be a public treasure. 

No man ever more disdained duplicity, or carried 
frankness farther than he. This gave to his political 
opponents some temporary advantages, and currency 
to some popular prejudices, which he would have 
/itjerf down, if his death had not prematurely dispel- 
led them. He knew, thit factions have even in the 
end prevailed in free states % and, as he saw no secur- 
ity, (and who living can see any adequate V) against 
the destruction of that liberty which he loved, and 
for which he was ever ready to devote his life, he 
spoke at all times according to his anxious forebo- 
dings ; and his enemies interpreted all that he said 
according to the supposed interest of their party. 

But he ever extorted confidence, even when 
he most provoked opposition. It was impossibly to 
deny, that 'he was a patriot, and such a patriot, as 
seeking neither popularity nor office, without artifice, 
without meanness, the best Romans in their best days 
would have admitted to citizenship and to the consu- 
late. Virtue, so rare, so pure, so bold, by its very 
purity and excellence, inspired suspicion, as a prodi- 
gy. His enemies judged of him by themselves : so 
splendid and arduous were his services, they c^"^'^ 
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not find it in their hearts to believe that they wei% 
disinterested. 

Unparalleled as they were, they were, neverthe- 
less» no otherwise requited, than by the applause of 
all good men, and by his own enjoyment of the spec- 
tacle of the national prosperity and honour, which 
was the effect of them. After facing calumny, and 
triumphantly surmounting an unrelenting persecution, 
he retired from office, with clean, though empty, 
hands, as rich as reputation and an unblemished in* 
tegrity could make him* 

Some have plausibly, though erroneously, inferred 
from the great extent of his abilities, that his ambi- 
tion was inordinate. This is a mistake. Such men, 
as have a painful consciousness, that their stations 
happen to be far more exalted than their talents, are 
generally the most ambitious. Hamilton, on the 
contrary, though he had many competitors, had no 
rivals ; he did not thirst for power, nor would he, 
as it is well, known descend to office. Of course, 
he suffered no pain from envy, when bad men rose, 
though he felt anxiety for the public. He was per- 
fectly content and at ease, in private life. Of what 
was he ambitious ? Not of wealth — no man held it 
cheaper. '\'Vas it popularity ? . That weed of the 
dunghill, he knew, when rankest, was nearest to 
withering. There is no doubt, that he desired glory, 
which to most men is too inaccessable to be an object 
' of desire ; but, feeling his own force, and that he 
was tall enough to reach the top of Pindus or of. He- 
licon, he longed to deck his brow with the wreath of 
immortality. A vulgar ambition could as little com- 
prehend, as satisfy, his views : he thirsted only for 
that fame, which virtue would not blush to confer, 
nor time to convey to the end of his course. 

The only ordinary distinction, to which, we con- 
fess, he did aspire, was military; and for that, in 
the event of a foreign war, he would have been soli- 
citigus. He undoubtedly discovered the predomi- 
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nance of a soldier's fedings ; and all that is honour, 
in the character of a soldier, was at home in his heart. 
His early education was in the camp ; there the first 
fervours of his .genius were poured forth, and his 
earliest and most cordial friendships formed; there 
he became enamoured of glory, and iVas admitted to 
her embrace. ^ 

Those who knew him best, and especially in the 
army, will believe, that if occasions had called him 
forth, he was qudified, beyond any man of the age, 
to display the talents of a great general. 

It may be very long,* before your country will want 
such military talents ; it will probably be much long- 
er, before- it will again possess them. 

Alas ! the great man who was, at all times, so 
much the ornnmentof our,country, and so exclusive- 
ly fitted, ih its extremity, to be its champion, is with- 
drawn to a purer and more tranquil region. We are 
left to endless labours and unavailing regrets. 

Such honours llion to her hero paid, 

And peaccfCd slept the mighty Hector's shade. 

The most substantial glory of a country, is in its 
virtuous great men : its prosperity will depend on its 
docility to learn from their example. That nation is 
fated to Ignominy and servitude, for which such men 
have lived in vain. Power may be seized by a na- 
tion, that is yet barbarous ; and wealth may be enjoy- 
ed by one, that it finds, br renders sordid : the one 
is the gift and the sport of accident, and the other is 
the sport of power. Both are mutable} and have 
passed away without leaving behind them any other 
memorials than ruins that often taste, and traditions 
that baffle conjecture. But the glory of Greece is 
imperishable, or will last as long as learning itself, 
which is its monument : it strikes an everlasting root, 
and bears perennial blossoms on its grave. The name 
of Hamilton would have honoured Greece, in the 
, U 2 
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age of Aristides. May Heaven, the gdar dian of our 
liberty, grant,- that our country may be fruitful of 
IIamiltons, and faithful to their glory. 



Section XT. 
EULOGY ON FISHER AMES. 

Mr* Ames was distinguished among the eniinent 
men of our country. All adioicted, for they, felt, his 
extraordinary powers ; few pretended to doubt, if any 
seemed to deny, the purity of his heart. His exem- 
plary life commanded respect ; the charms of his con- 
versation and manners won affection. He was equal- 
ly admired and beloved. 

His public career w^as short but brilliant. Called 
into the service of his country in seasons of her most 
critical emergency, and partaking in the management 
of her councils during a most interesting period of 
her history, he obtained a place in the first rank of 
her statesmen, legislators, orators, and patriots. By 
a powerful and original genius, an impressive and 
uniform virtue, he succeeded, as fully perhaps as any 
political character, in a republic agitated by divisicms, 
ever did, in surmounting the two pernicious vices, 
disignated by the inimitable biographer of Agricola, 
insensibility to merit on the one hand^ and envy on 
the other. 

The reader of his works will, no doubt, concur 
with those who knew him and who heard him in pub- 
lic and private, in saying, that he had a mind of high 
order, in some particulars of the highest, and that he 
has a just claim to be classed with the men of genius^ 
that quality which it is so much more easy to discern 
than to define j ** that quality, without which judg- 
ment is cold and knowledge inert ; that energy which 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates." Wc 
-»-«?erve in Mr. Ames a liberal portion of all the fae- 
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ultks and qualities that enter into this character, un* 
derstandingf memory, imagination, invention, sensi- 
bility, ardour. 

As a speaker and as a writer he had the power to 
enlighten and persuadct to move, to please, to charm, 
to astonish. He united those decorations that belong 
to fine talents, to that penetration and judgment that 
designate an acute and solid mind. Many of his opin- 
ions have the authority of predictions fulfilled and 
fulfilling. He had the ability of investigation, and, 
where it was necessary, did investigate with patient 
attention, going through a series of observation and 
deduction, and tracing the links which connect one 
truth with another. When the result of his research • 
es was exhibited in discourse, the steps of a logical 
process were in some measure concealed by the col- 
ouring of rhetoric. Minute calculations and dry de- 
tails were employments, however, the least adapted to 
his peculiar construction of mind* It was easy and 
delightful for him to illustrate by a picture^ but pain- 
ful and laborious to prove by a diagram. It was the 
prerogative -of his mind to discern by a glance, so 
rapid as to seem intuition, those truths which com- 
mon capacities struggle hard to apprehend ; and it 
was the part of his eloquence to display, expand and 
enforce them. v 

His imagination was a distinguishing feature of his 
mind. Prolific, grand, sportive, original, it gave him 
the command of nature and art, and enabled him to 
vary the disposition and the dress of his ideas without 
end. Now it assembled most pleasing images, 
adorned with all that is soft and beautiful ; and now 
rose in the storm., wielding the elements and flashing 
with the mo^t awful splendours. 

Very few men have produced more original com- 
binations. He presented resemblances and contrasts 
which none saw before, but all admitted to be just and 
striking. In delicate and powerful wit be was pre- 
eminept. 

He did not systematically study the exterior gr? "" 
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of Speaking, but his attitude was erect and easy, his 
gestures mablyand forcible, his intonations varied and 
expressive, his articulation distinct, and his whole 
manner animated and natural. His written composi- 
tions, it will be perceived, have that glow and viva- 
city which belonged to his speeches. 

All the other eflForts of his mind, however, were 
probably exceeded by his powers in conversation. 
He appeared among his friends with an illuminated 
face, and with peculiar amenity and captivating kind- 
ness, displayed all the playful felicity of his wit, the 
force of his intellect, and the fertility of his imagi- 
nation. 

On the kind or degree of excellence which criticism 
may concede or deny to Mn Ames's productions, we 
do not undertake with accurate discrimination to de- 
termine. He was undoubtedly rather actuated by 
the genius of oratory, than disciplined by the precepts 
of rhetoric ; was more intent on exciting attention and 
interest and producing effect, than securing the praise 
of skill in the artifice of composition. H^nce critics 
might be dissatisfied, yet hearers chskrmed. The 
abundance of materials, the energy and quickness of 
conception, the inexhaustible fertility of mind, which 
he possessed, as they did not require, so they forbade 
a rigid adherence to artificial guides in the disposition 
and employment of his intellectual stores. To a cer- 
tain extent, such a speaker and writer may claim to 
be hi& own authority. 

Image crowded upon image in his mind, he is not 
chargeable with affectation in the use of the figurative 
language ; his tropes are evidently prompted by ima- 
gination, and not forced into his service. Their nov- 
elty and variety create constant surprise and delight. 
Bvt they are, perhaps, too lavishly employed. The 
fancy of his hearers is sometimes overplied with stim- 
ulus, and the importance of the thought liable to be 
concealed in the multitude and beauty of the meta- 
phors. His condensation of expression may be 
thought to produce occasional abrupmess* He aimed 
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rather at the terseness, strength, and vivacity of the 
short sentence, than the dignity of the full and flow- 
ing period. His style is conspicuous for sententious 
brevity, for antithesis and points. Single ideas appear 
with so much lustre and prominence, that the connec- 
tion of the several parts of his discourse is not always 
obvious to th^ common mind, and the aggregate im- 
pression of the composition is not always completely 
obtained. In those respects where his peculiar ex- 
cellencies came near to defects, he is rather to be ad- 
mired than imitated. 

In public speaking he trusted much to excitement, 
and did little more in his closet than draw the out- 
lines of his speech and reflect on it, till he had receiv- 
ed deeply the impressions he intended to make, de* 
pending for the turns and figures of language, illus- 
trations and modes of appeal to the passions, on his 
imagination and feelings at* the time. This excite- 
ment continued, when the cause had ceased to ope- 
rate. After debate his mind was agitated, like the 
ocean after a storm, and his nerves were like the 
shrouds of a ship, torn by the tempest. 

Mr. Ames's character as a patriot rests on the 
highest and firmest ground. He loved his country 
with equal purity and fervour. This aflection was 
the spring of all his efforts to promote her welfare. 
The glory of being a benefactor to a great people he 
could notdespjse, but justly valued. He was covet- 
ous of the fame purchased by desert ; but he was 
above ambition i and popularity, except as an instru- 
ment of public service, weighed nothing in the balance 
by which he estimated good and evfl. 

It is happy for mankind, when- those who engage 
admiration deserve esteem : for vice and folly derive 
a pernicious influence from an alliance with qualities 
that naturally command applause. In the character 
of Mr. Ames the circle of the virtues seemed to be 
complete, and each virtue in its proper place. 

The objects ok religion presented themselves with 
a strong interest to his mind. The relation of tb** 
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world to its Author, and of this life to a retFtbutory 
Bcene in another, could not be contemplated by him 
without the greatest solemnity. The religious sense 
was, in his view essential in the constitution of man. 
He placed a full reliance on the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity. If there was ever a time in his life, when 
the light of revelation shone dimly upon his under- 
standing, he did not rashly close his mind agamst 
clearer vision, for he was more fearful of mistakes to 
the disadvantage of a system, which he saw to be ex* 
cellentand benign, than of prepossessions in its favour. 
He felt it his duty and interest to inquire, and discov- 
ered on the side of faith a fulness of evidence little 
short of demonstration. At about thirty- five he 
made a public profession of his belief in the christian 
religion, and was a regular attendant on its services. 
In regard to articles of belief, his conviction was con- 
fined to those leading principles, about which chris- 
tians have little diversity of opinion. Subde ques- 
tions of theology, from various causes often agitated, 
but never determined, be neither pretended nor desir- 
ed to investigate, satisfied that they related to points 
uncertain or unimportant. He loved to view religion 
on the practical side, as designed to operate by a few 
simple and grand truths on the affections, actions, and 
habits of men. He cherished the sentiment and ex- 
perience of religion, careful to ascertain the genuine- 
ness and value of impressions and feelings by their 
moral tendency. 

He of all men was the last to countenance exclu- 
sive claims to purity of faith, founded on a zeal for 
peculiar dogmas, which multitudes of good men, 
approved friends of truth, utterly reject. He was no 
enemy to improvement, to fair inquiry, and <:hris- 
tian freedom ; hut innovations in the modes of wor- 
ship and instruction, without palpable necessity or 
advantage, he discouraged as tending to break the sa- 
lutary associations of the pious mind.' His conver- 
sation and behaviour evinced the sincerity of his re- 
ligious impressions. No levity upon these subjects 
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ever escaped bis lips ; bm his manlier of recurring 
to them in conversation indicated reverence and feel- 
ing. The sublime, the affecting character of Christ 
he never mentioned without emotion. 

He was gratefully sensible of the peculiar felicity of 
his domestic life* > In his beloved home his sickness 
found all the alleviationv that a judicious and unwea- 
ried tenderness could minister ; and his intervals of 
health a- succession of every heartfelt satisfaction.—- 
The complacency of his looks, the sweetness of his 
tones, his mild and often playful manner of impart- 
ing instruction, evinced bis extreme delight in the 
society of his family, who felt that they derived from 
him their chief happiness, and foui^d in bis conversa- 
tion and example a constant excitement to noble and 
virtuous conduct. As a husband and father, he was 
all that is provident, kind, and exemplary. He was 
riveted in the regards of those who were in his ser- 
vice. He felt all the ties of kindred. The delicacy, 
the ardour, and constancy, with which he cherished 
his friends, his readiness to the offices of good neigh- 
bourhood, and his propensity to contrive and execute 
plans of public improvement, formed traits in his 
character, each of remarkable strength. He cullivar 
ted friendship by an active and .punctual correspon- 
dence, which made the number of his letters very 
great, and which are not less excellent than nume- 
rous. 

He had no envy, for he felt no personal rivalry. 
His. ambition was of that purified sort, which is ra- 
ther the desire of excellence than the reputation of it t 
he aimed more at desert, than at superiority. He 
loved to bestow praise on those who were competitors 
for the same kind of public consideration ^s himself, 
not fearing that he should sink by their elevation. 

He was tenacious of his rights, but scrupulous in 
his respect to the rights of others. The obloquy of 
political opponents, was sometimes the price he paid 
for not deserving it« But it could hardly give him, 
pain, for he had no vulnerable points in his character. 
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He had a perfect command of his temper ; his anger 
never proceeded to passion, cor his sense of injury 
to revenge. If there was occasional asperity in his 
language, it was easy to see there was no malignity 
in his disposition* He tasted the good of his exist- 
ence with cheerful gratitude ; and received its evils 
as became .i christian. 

In faint lines we have sketched the character of 
this man of worth. If the reader ask, why he is re- 
presented without blemishes, the answer is, that, 
though as a man he undoubtedly had faults, yet 
tht^y were so tew, so trivial, so lost among bis 
virtues, as not to be observed, or not to be remem- 
bered. 



SectioTi XTl. 
THE CHARACTER OF BRUTUS. 

Brutus killed his benefactor and friend, Caesar, 
because Cfesar had usurped the sovereign power. — 
Therefore Brutus was a patriot, whose character is 
to be admired, and whose example should be imita- 
ted, as long as republican liberty shall have a friend 
or an enemy in the world. 

This short argument seems to have, hitherto, vin- 
dicated the fame of Brutus from reproach and even 
from security ; yet, perhaps, no character has been 
more over- rated, and no example worse applied. He 
was, no doubt, an excellent scholar and a complete 
master, as well as a faithful votary of philosophy ; but, 
in action the impetuous Cassius greatly excelled 
him. Cassius alone of all the conspirators acted with 
promptness and energy in providing for the war, 
which, he foresaw, the death of Caesar would kindle ; 
Brutus spent his time in indolence and repining, the 
dupe of Anthony's arts, or of his own false estimate 
of Roman spirit and virtue. The people had lost a 
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kind maater, and they laEmeated him. Brutus sum* 
moned them to make efforts and sacrifices^ and they 
viewed his cause with apathy, his crime with abhor- 
rence. -, 

Before the dedsive battle of PhilHppi, Brutus 
seems, after the death of Cassius* to have sunk un- 
der the weight of the. sole command. He still had 
maoy able officers left, and among them Messala, 
one of ih^ fir^ men of that age, so fruitful of great 
men ^,b^t. Brutus r>no longer maintained that ascen* 
d^)t over his a^-iiipiyr^. which talents of the first order 
maintain ever}^ where,, and most signally in the camp 
and field of battle*. It.isr fairly, then, to be presu- 
nj^d, that hisjtroiopjsbfkd discovered, that Brutus,* 
whom they loved and esteemed, was destitute of 
those talents ; for he was soon obliged by their cla- 
mours, much against hid judgment, and •against all 
pxudem:e and good sense, to give battle. Thus end- 
ed, the life of Jgrutus and the existence of the repub-? 
lie. 

Whatever doubt there may be of the political and 
military capacity of Brutus, there is none concerning 
his virtue : his principles of action were the noblest 
that ancient philosophy had taught, and his actions 
were conformed to his principles* Nevertheless, 
our admiration of the man ought not to blind our 
judgment of the deed, which, though it was the blem- 
ish of his virtue^ has shed an unfading splendour on. 
his name. 

For, though the multitude to the end of time will 
be open to flattery, and will joyfully assist their flat- 
terers to become their tyrants, yet they will never 
cease to hate tyrants and tyranny with equal sincerity 
and vehemence. Hence it is, that^ the memory ^f 
Brutus, who slew a tyrant,' is consecrated as the 
champion and martyr of liberty, ^nd will flourish and 
look green in declamation, as long as the people are 
prone to believe, that those are their best friends, who 
have proved themselves the greatest enemies of their 
enemies. 

V 
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Ask anf one man of moratfti whether he ajiproves 
of assassination ; he will answer, No. Would yoa 
Icill your friend and benefactor f No. The question 
is a horrible insult. Would you practise h3rpo€risy 
suul smile in his face, while your conspiracy is ripen- 
ing, to gain hw confidence and to lull hrm into secu- 
rity, in order to take away His life ? Every honest 
man, on the bare suggestion, feels his blood thicken 
and stagnate at his heart. Yet in this picture we see 
Brutus, ft would, perhaps, be soarcely just to h<^d 
him up to abhorrence ; it is, certainly, monstrous 
and absurd to exhibit his conduct to admiration. 

He did not strike the tyrant- from* hatred or au&i- 
lion ; his motives were admitted to be good ; but was 
not the action nevertheless, badi 

To kill a tyrants is as much murder, as to kill 
atny other man. Besides, Brutas, to extenus^e the 
crime, could have had no rational hope of putting 
an end to the tyranny ; he had foreseen and pirovided 
nothing to realize it. The conspirators relied, fooi- 
iftUy enough, on the love of the nniltitude for liber- 
ty—they lored their safety, their case, their sports, 
and their demagogue favourites a great deal better* 
They quietly looked on, as spectators, and left it to 
the legk)ns of Andiony, and Octavius, and to those 
of Syria, Macedonia, and Greece, to decide, in the 
field of Phillippi, whether there should be a republic 
or notk It was, accordingly, decided in favour of an 
emperor ; and the people sincerely rejoiced in the 
political calm, that restored the games of the circus, 
and the plenty of bread. 

Those, who cannot bring their judgments to con- 
demn the killing of a tyrant, must nevertheless- agree 
th^t the blood of » Caesar was unprofitably shed; Li- 
lierty gained nothing by it, and humanity lost much ; 
for it cost eighteen years of agitation and civil ivar, 
before the ambition of the military and popular cWef- 
taibs had expended its means, and the power was 
cnncentred in' one 'man's hands. 



' Shall we be tdld^ the example of Brutas h a good 

one, because it will never cease to animate the race 
^ ol tyntnt-killers-i^Btrt will the fancied usefuiness of 
^ assassination overcome our iiistiticttve sense of its 
y horror ? Is' it to become a^part of our political mo- 
^ rals^ that the chief of a state is to be stabbed or poi- 
soned, whenever a fanatick^ a malecontent, or a re- 
>i former shairrise up and call him a tyrant i Then there 
" would be as little xalm in despotism as in liberty. 
n But when has it happened, that the death of an 
ffl \isurper has restored to the public liberty its departed 
iiiii life ? Every succesaifal usurpation creates many com- 
R petitors for power, and they successively fall in the 
;? struggle. In all this agitation, liberty is without 
friends, without r csour cee ^ tmd without hope. Blood. 
is: enough, and the blood of tyrants too, was shed be- 
n tween die time of the wars of Marius and the death 
;i| of Anthony, a period of about sisty yeai%, to turn a 
J common grist-mill ; yet the cause of the public liber- 
ty continually grew more and m;dre desperate. It is 
is not by destroying tyrants, tiiat wtf are to extinguish 
tyranny ; fiature is not tlnis to be exhausted of her 
^ power to produce them. The soil of a republic 
i; sprouts with the ruikest fertility ; it has been sown 
. with dragon^s teeth. To lessien the hopes of usurping 
^ demagogues, we must enlighten, animate and com- 
] bine the spirit of freemen ; we must fortify and guard 
^ the constitutional ramparts about liberty. When its 
I friends become indolent or disheartened, it k no Ion- 
^. get of any intportance faow long-lived are its enemies : 
they will prov^e immortal. 

Nor wUl it aivail to 8ay» that the famous derd of 
Brutus wilt fer ever check the audaicity ol tyrantsk 
Of aU{»asMii8 foar is the most cruel, if new t}rraiitB 
dread' other Bruti, they will more naturally sooth 
Aeir jealousy by persecutions, than by the practice c^ 
clemency or justice^ They will say» the clemetrcy 
of Cnsar proved fatal to him* Tl^y will augmek)t 
their ' force and multi|dy theij precautions ; and 
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their habitual dread wtlK degenerate into habitual 
cruelty. 

Have we not then a right to conclude, that the 
character of Brutus h greatly over- rated, and the 
fashionable approbation of his example horribly cor- 
rupting and ptrntcious ? . 



CYiapter 11. 



ELOQUENCE OP THE BAR. 

The ends of speaking at the Bar are different from 
those of Popular Assemblies. In- the latter the great 
object is persuasion ; the Orator aims at determining 
the hearers to some choice orconduct^ as good, or fit, 
or useful. For accomplistmg this end, it is incum- 
bent on him to apply himself to all the principles of 
action in our nature ; to the passions and to the heart, 
as well as to the understanding. But at the former, 
conviction is the great abject. There, it is not the 
speaker's business to persuade the judges to what is 
good, or useful, but to shtw them what is just and 
true : and of course it is chiefly, or solely ^ to the un- 
derstanding that his eloquence ought to be addressed. 
The Speaker at the Bar addresses himself to one or a 
few Judges, and these too, persons generally of age, 
gravity, and authority of character. The Speaker 
who addresses a popular audience has..- all the advan- 
tages, which a mixed and numerous assembly affords 
for employing, to his advantage, alLthe arts of Speech. 
The nature and management of the subjects which 
belong to the Bar, require, therefore, a different spe- 
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des oS Oeatory fmm that of peptilar assemblies, both 
ia matter and delivery. In the fatter the Speaker has 
a much wider range. He is seldoni confined to any 
precise rule ; he can fetch his topics from a greater 
variety of quarters, and employ every iliuatration 
which his fancy or imagination can surest. Here 
he is at liberty to embellish his delivery with every 
thing that is elegant, graceful and. animated. But at 
the Bar, the field of speaking is limited to-precise law 
and statute. Imagination is not allowed to take its 
scope. The advocate has always before him the line, 
the square and the compaBs. ■ These'itishis haziness 
to be continually applying to the subjects under the 
debate. His delivery, therefore, id considerably- cir- 
cvMnscribed, when compared with that of die popular 
orator. It should be adapted to the nature of his com- 
position^ ac<mratfe, -precise and impressive. * The an- 
cients took' a much larger range in their pleadings than 
the moderns. The judicial Orations of Demost-* 
henes and C^cei^o are« therefore^ not exact models of 
• the ittaftnef 6f speaking which is adaptdd to the pre- 
sent state of the Bat^« For although these were plead- 
ings spokeii in ^ivil or criminal causey yet,, in fact, 
the nature of the bar anciently^ bottv in (Greece and ^ 
Rome, allowed a much nearer approach to Popular 
£loquence, than what it now does. This will evi- 
dently appear from t^e different specimens of ancient, 
tod modem pleading which are annexed. 
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Section 1./ ; 
PAUL'S DEFENCE BEFORE AGRIPPA. 

Impressiv/S dignity — aioful elevatim^-r^^blime enthu* 
Ma^nf'^olemn^ but decisive fortitude, f Th^ ac- 
knowledgement of former, habits \of p&mecutiQK 
ahouldbe m^arked rvitli a tone cindtnanner ^xpreaaive 
,of ingenuci(S\,_ but by no means abject contrition. 
. The recapitulation qftjie words of the heavenly tii- 
sion% demands Ihe mirigfed expressions of supernatu- 
red aw^'^ and u restrainefl^ b{U conscious exultation. 

I think myself happy^ king Agrippa, because I 
shall answer for, *nyself this day before thee, touch- 
ing all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews ; 
especially j^^cjhi^p I -kqow thee to be exptrt in all 
customs ^nd* qu^stion^ which are- among the Jews ;» 
whereof I. breech thee hear me patientlV' • 

My nianitejp of. life frpm .my youth, which was at 
tlTe firstatnoag .my own nation at Jerusalem, know all 
the Jews ; who knew me from ihebeginpipg, (if they 
would testify,) that after the most rigorous sect of our 
religion I lived a Pharisee* And now I stand and am 
judged for the hope of the promise made of God un- 
to our fathers ; unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
^Instantly serving God day and night, Ijope to come. 
For this hope's sake^ king Agrippa, I am accused of 
the Jews. Why should it be thought a thing incre- 
dible to you, that God should raise the dead ? I ve- 
rily thought with myself, that I ought to do mapy 
things contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
which things I also did in Jerusalem ; and many of 
the saints did shut up in prison ; and when they were 
put to death I gave my voice against them i and I 
punished them oft in every synagogue, and compel- 
ied them lo blaspheme; and being exceediogly 
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.aiail':agaiiistf thfsm, .1 persiecuted ^bfim even onto 
3trange qities. 

Where upoi;i as I went to Damtscus, with authori- 
ty and commission from the chief priests, at ipid-day, 
O king ! I saw in the way a light from heaven, above 
the brightness of the sun, shining round about me, 
and: them that journeyed with me. And wheji we we^ e 
all fallen to. the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto 
me and sayings in the Hebrew tongue, " Saul, Saul, 
why perse cutest thou me ? It i§ hard for thee to kick 
against the goads.*' And I said, " Who art thou, 
lord ?" And he said, " I am Jesus, whom thou per- 
secutest ; but arise and stand upon>^ thy feet ; for I 
have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make 
thee a minister, and' a witness both of these things 
thou hast seen, and of those things in the which I 
will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from this peo- 
ple, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God ; 
that they may receive forgiveness of sms, and inher- 
itance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me." Whereupon,. O king Agrippa ! I was' not 

.disobedient unto the heavenly vision, but shewed first 
to them of Damascus and at Jerusalem, and through- 
out all the coasts of Judea ; and then to the Gentiles, 
that they should repent and turn to God, and do works 
meet for repentance. For these causes the Jews 
caught me in the temple, and went about to kill me. 
Having therefcre obtained hdp of God, I continue 
unto this day witnessing both to small ^nd great, say- 

^ ing none other thijjgs than those which tlie prophets 

' and. Moses d,i(J say. shpuld Cjome,;r-Tthat Christ should 
suffer, and that he shotuld W the first tliat should rise 
ff om^the dead, and should sliew light.untc^ this people, 

.and to the pentil^s,^ . ■ , 

Aiidas;he:thus«p^ki5 for. hi«^6elf,-Fedtus.said, with 
a loud voice, '* Paul, thou art beside thyself; . ijaiuch 
leamipg^ dqth .m^ke .th^; j?a^4^" . . IJujt he^.sai^,'^ : -■ 
I. am not ma^,.iiR0|ijt^5!^>ble;Fe^^^ butsspeak forth 
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Ac words of truth and soberoess : for the king knaw- 
eth of these things, before whom also I speak freely : 
for. I am persuaded that none of these things are hid- 
den from him ; for this thing was not done in a corner. 

King Agrippa ! believest thou the prophets ? I know 
that thou believest. 

Then Agrippa said unto Paul, ** Almost thou per- 
suadest me to be a Christian.*' And Paul said, — 

I would to God, that not only thou, but also aU 
that hear me this day, were both almost, and alto- 
gether, such as I am, except these bonds. 



Section 11. 

SENTENCE PASSED BY JUDGE WILDS, ON JOHH SLA- 
TER, FOR THE INHUMAN MURDER OF HIS SLAVE,. 
IN JANUARY 1806. 

John Slater, you have been convicted, by a Jury 
of your country, of the wilful murder of your own 
slave ; and I am sorry to say, the short, impressive, 
uncontradictory testimony, on which that conviction 
was founded, leaves but too little room to doubt its 
propriety. 

The annals of human depravity might be safelj 
challenged, for a parallel to this unfeeling, bloody, 
and diabolical transaction. 

Tou caused your unoffending^ unresisting^ slave 
to be bound hand and foot, by a refinement in cruel- 
ty, compelled his companion, peihaps^ the friend of 
his heart, to chop off his head with an axe ; and to 
cast' his body, yet convulsed with the agonies of 
death' into the water! And this deed you dared to 
perpetrate in the harbour of Charkstoni within a 
few yards of the shore, unblashingly i& ths face of 
©pen day* 

Had your nsurderous arm been raised against your 
equal, whom the laws of sslf-deliracey md the moie 



1 
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efficacious laws of the land, unite to protect, your 
erime would not have been without precedent, and 
would have seemed less horrid. Your personal 
risque would at least have proved, that though a mur* 
derer you were no coward. But, you too well knew, 
that this unfortunate man, whom chance had subject- 
ed to your caprice, had not, like yourself, chartered 
to him by the laws of the land, the sacred rights of 
nature ; and that a stern but necessary policy^ had 
disarmed him of the rights of self-defence : Too 
well you knew, that to you alone he could look for 
protection, and that your arm alone could shield him 
froin insult, or avenge his wrongs ; yet that arm you 
cruelly stretched out for his destruction. 

The counsel, who generously volunteered his ser- 
vices in your behalf, shocked at the enormity of your 
offence, endeavoured to find a refuge, as well for his 
own feelings, as for those of all who heard your trial, 
in a derangement of your intellect. Several witness- 
es were examined to establish this fact, but the re- 
sult of their testimony, it is apprehended, was as 
little satisfactory to his mind} as to those of the Ju- 
ry, to whom it was addressed : I sincerely wish this 
defence had proved successful ; not from any desire 
to save you from the punishment which awaits you, 
and which you so richly merit ; but from the desire 
of saving my country from the foul reproach, of ha- 
ving in its bosom so great a monster. 

From the peculiar situation of this country, our 
fathers felt themselves justified, in suhgecting to a ve- 
ry slight punishment, the man who murders a slaved 
Whether the present state of society requires a con- 
tinuation of this policy, so opposite to the apparent 
rights of humanity, it remains for a subsequent leg- 
islature to decide. Their attention, would long ere 
this have been directed to this subject ; but, for the 
honour of human nature, such hardened sinners as 
yourself, are rarely found, to disturb the repose of 
society ; the grand Jury of this district, deeply im- 
pressed with your daring outrage against the laws 
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both of God and Man, made a very strong es^rei»^ 
ion of their feelings on this subject to the leg^ature ; 
and from the wisdom and justice of that body, the 
friends of humanity may confidently hope soon to see 
this blackest in the catalogue of human crimes, pur- 
sued with appropriate punishment. 

In proceeding to pass the sentence, which the law 
provided for your defence, I confess, I iiev^r fdt 
more forcibly the want of power, to make respected 
the laws of my country whose minister I atn. ToU 
have already violated the majesty of those laws— 
you have profanely pleaded, the law under which you 
stand convicted— as a justification of your crime— 
you have held that law in one hand, and brandished 
your bloody axe in the other, impiously contendiog 
that the one gave a licence to the uncoastraiaed at^ 
of the other* 

But though you will go off udhurt in person by the 
present sentence, expect not Co escape with impUDky t 
your bloody deed has set a mark upon you< whkh I 
fear the good actions of your life wiU fK>t «ffiice« 
Tou wiU be held in abhorrence by an impartial world, 
and shunned as a monster by every honest nsan— - 
your unoffending posterity will be visited for yow 
iniquity, by the stigma of deriving their origin from 
an unfeeling murderer— —your^ days which wUl be 
few, will be spent in wretchedness ;«-*-and, if your 
conscience is not steeled agjunst every virtuous emo- 
tion ; if you be not entirely abandoned to hardftess 
of heart, the mangkdf and mutilated corpse of your 
murdered slave will be ever {»esent in your imaginA- 
tion : obtruding itself into all your amusemeata^ and 
haunting jrou in the house of silence and repose. 

But should you not regard the reproadieft of aa 
offended world ; should you bear with callous insen- 
sibility the gnawing of a guilty conscience | yet re- 
member! I charge you remember! that an awful 
period is fast approaching, and with you is close at 
hand when you must appear before a tribunal, whose 
want of power can afford you no prospect of impuoi- 
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ty ; when you must raise your Moody haadff at the 
bar of an impartial, omnipotent judge ! Remember ! 
I pray you remember! whilst you have time, that 
€rod is just, and that his vengeance will not sleep for 
ever. 



Section 111. 

3peeth dktated by Doctor Johnson in defence of a 
school-master^ in Scotland^ charged with severity 
in the chastisement of his scholars^ who had been 
deprived of his office bif an inferior courts and 

* afterwards restored by the court of Session; the 
court considering it to be dangerous to fhe inte- 
rests of teaming and education^ to lessen th^^ dig^ 
nity of teachers^ and make them afraid of too in- 
dulgent parents^ instigated by the complaints of 
their ohildren^ which was appealed against by 
his enemies to the House of Lords. 

The eharge is, tliat he has usied immoderate and 
cruel correction :— Correction in itself is not cruel ; 
yet as good things become evil by excess, correction, 
by being immoderatei may become cruel. But when 
is correction immoderate ? When is it more frequent, 
or more severe than is required for reformation and 
instruetioii ? No severity is cruel which obstinacy 
makes necessary ; for the greatest cruelty would be 
to desist, and leave the scholar too careless for in- 
struction, and too much hardened for reproofs Locke, 
in hisr treatise on education, mentions a mother, with 
applause^ who corrected her child eight times before 
she subdued it ; for had she stopped at the seventh 
aet of correction^ her daughter,. says he, would have 
been ruined. 

The degrees -of ob'atinacy in young minds are very 
different :• as different must be the degrees of perse- 
vering severitj%, A stubborn schtjlar must be cor- 
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rected till he is subdued. The discipline of a scliool 
is xiJilitary. There must be either uubouoded licence, 
or absolute authority. The master, who punishes, 
not only consults the future happiness of him who is 
the immediate subject of correction, but propagates 
obedience through the whole school ; and establish- 
es regularity by exemplary justice. The victorious 
obstinacy of a single boy would make his future eo- 
deavours of reformation or instruction totally ineflec- 
tual. Obstinacy, therefore, must never be victori- 
ous. Yet it is well known, that there sometimes oc- 
curs a sullen and hardy resolution, that laughs at 
all common degrees of pain. Correction must be 
proportioned to occasions. The flexible will be re- 
formed by gentle discipline, and the refractory must 
be subdued by harsher methods. The degrees of 
scholastic, as of military punishment, no stated roles 
can aseertaio. It must, be enforced till it overpowo? 
temptation ; till stubbornness becomes flexible, and 
perversencss regular.. 

Custom and. reason have, indeed, set some bounds 
to scholastic penalties. The school-master inflicts oo 
capital punishments; nor enforces his edicts by ei- 
ther death or mutilation. The civil law has wfeely 
determined, that a master wjiio strikes: at a scholar's 
eye shall be consider^ed as a.priminal. But punish- 
ments, however severe, that produce.no lasting evil, 
may be just and reasonable, because they may be ne- 
cessary. Such have been the puQishments used by 
the respondent. No scholar has gone from him ei- 
ther blind or lame, or with any of his limbs or powers 
injured or impaired. They were irregular and he 
punished them ; they were ^obstinate, and he enforced 
his punishment, But, however provoked, he never 
exceeded the limits of moderaiaoni for he inflicted no- 
thing beyond present pain ; .an4.how much of that was 
required, no man is so little able to determine, as those 
who have determinjed against him ;— ^he parents of 
the offenders. U has been^aid, that he used unpre- 
cedented and. improperao^truments of . correction. 
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Of tbis siccusatioa the meaniog is oat very easy to Jbe 
fouQ4* No instrv^ment of correction is more proper 
thaci another, but as it is better adapted to produce 
pre&e^t : paia, without lasting mischief.. Whatever 
were b^s instruments, no tasting mischief has ensued ;- 
9pd therefore, however unusual, in hands so cautious 
they were proper* 

In a place like Campbell-town, it is easy for one of 
the principal inhabitants to make a party. It is easy 
for that party to heat themselves with imaginary grie* 
vances. It is easy for them to oppress a man poorer 
than themselves, and natural to assert the dignity of 
riches, by persisting in oppression. The argument 
which attempts to prove the impropriety of restoring 
the respondent to the school, by alledging that he haft 
lost the confidence of the people, is not the subject of 
juridical consideration ; for he is to suffer, if he must 
suffer, not for their judgment, but for his own actions* 
It may be convenient for them to have another master, 
but it is 9 convenience of their ownmaking^ It would 
be likewise convenient for him to find another school ; 
but this convenience he cannot obtairt— The question 
is not what is now convenient^ but what is generally 
ri^rht^ If the people of Cam pbeljl- town be distressed 
by the restoration of the respondent, they are distress- 
ed only by their own fault i by turbulent passions and 
unreasonable desires ; by tyranny, which law has de» 
feated, and by malice, which virtue has surmounted* 



Secttou IT. 

PART or THE SPEECH OF THE HONOURABtE THOMAS 
(now LORD) ERSKINE, FOR THE PROSECtJTiOK 
AGAINST WILLIAMS^ PUBLISHER OF PAINE*S AGE 
OF REASON. 

GENTLEMEN, 

How any man can rational!/ vindicate the public 
cation of sudi a book, in a- ci^atry where the chris-^ 

W 
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tian religion is the vt^ry feuiidation of the lavoi il\t 
land, I am totally at a loss to conceive, and have no 
ideas for the discussion of? How is a tribanal, 
whose whole jurisdiction is/ounded upon the solemn 
belief and practice of what is denied as falsehood, 
and reprobated as impiety, to deal with suchati aaom- 
alous defence ? Upon what principle is it eTcn offer- 
ed to the court, whose authority is' contemRed^^and 
mocked at ? If the religion proposed to be catted in 
question, is not previously adopted in belief asid so« 
lemnly acted upon, what authority has the court to 
pass any judgment at all of acquittal or condemnatioa .' 
Under what sanction are the witnesses to give thtif 
evidence, without which there can be no trial ? Un- 
der what obligation can I call upon you, (^the jury 
represeniing your country) to administer justice f 
Surely upon no other than that you arc sworn to ad- 
minister it under the oaths you have taken* 

The whole judicial fabric from the king's sovereign 
authority to the lowest office of magistracy, has no 
other foundation. The whole is built b<^ in fiDrm 
and substance, upon the same oath of every one of 
its ministers, to do justice, as God shall hcrlp them 
hereafter. What God ? and what hereafter ? That 
God undoubtedly, who hais commanded kings lo 
rule, and judges to decree justice j who has said to 
witnesses not only by the voice of nature^ but in re- 
vealed commandments-^thou »h*rit not bear ialse tes- 
timony against thy neighbour ; and who has enforced 
obedience to them by the revelation of the unuttera* 
ble blessings which shall attend their observances, and 
the awful punishments which shall wait upon their 
transgres^iQns. - 

But it seems this is aixage of reason, and the time 
and the persons are at last arrived, that are to dissipate 
the errors which have overspread the past genei ations 
of ignorance. The believers in Christianity are ma- 
ny, but it belongs to the few that are wise to correct 
their Credulity. Belief is an act of reason, and su- 
perior reason may, therefore, dictate to the weak. 



la rim^g the wind along the long list oi sincere 

and devout christians^ 1 cannot help lamenting that 

Newton had not lived to this day, to have had hi$ 

shallowness filled up with, this new flood of light,-— 

But the subject is too awful for irony. I will speak 

I plainly and directly. Njwioa was a chrisiluu I Nlss- 

ion, whose mind burst foith from the fetters cast by 

i nature upon our finite conceptions— *New ton, whose 

i science was truth, and the foundation of whose know- 

t ledge of it was philosophy ; not those visionary and 

I arrogant presumptions which too often usurp its name* 

I but philosophy resting on the basis of mathematics, 

f which* like figures, cannot lie— Newton, who carried 

the line and rule to the utmost barriers of creation, 

i and explored the principles by which, no doubt, all 

I created matter is held together and exists. But this 

I extraordinary man, in the mighty reach of his mind, 

overlooked, perhaps, the errors which a minuter in- 

I vestigation of the created things on this earth might 

have taught him of the essence of his creator* 
i What then shall be said of the great Mr. Boyle, 
who looked into the organic structure of all matter, 
; even to the brute inanimate substances wliich the foot 
treads on ? Such a man naay be supposed to have been 
r equally qualified with Mr. Paine to look up through 
j nature to nature's God. Yet the result of all his con- 
templations was the most confirmed and devout belief 
I of all which the other holds in contempt, as despica* 
ble and drivelling superstition. — ^But this error might, 
perhaps, arise from a want of a due attention to the 
; foundations of hum^n judgment, and the structure 
of that understanding which God has given us for the 
investigation of truth. — ^L*et that question be answer- 
ed by Mr. Locke, who was, to the highest pitch of 
^ devotion and adoration, a christian. Mr. Locke, 
whose ofike was to detect the errors of thinking, by 
going up to the foundation of thought, and to direct 
into the proper track of reasoning the devious mind 
of man, by shewing him its whole process, from the 
first perceptioas of sense to the last conclusions of ra- 
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tiocinatioD, putting a rein besides upon false opinioo, 
bf practical rales for the conduct of human judgment. 
But these men were only deep thinkers, and lived in 
their closets, unaccustomed to the traffic of the world 
and to the laws which prractically regulate mankind. 
•Gentlemen ! in the place where we now sit to ad- 
minister the justice of this great country^ above a 
century ago, the never to be forgotten sir Matthew 
Hale presided ; whose faith in Christianity is an exult- 
ed commentary upon its truth and reason, and whose 
life was a glorious example of its fruits in man, ad- 
ministering human justice with a wisdom and purity 
drawn from the pure fountain of the christian dispen* 
sation, which has been, and will be, in all ages, a sub- 
ject of the highest reverence and admiration. But it 
is said by the author that the christian -fable is but the 
tale of the more ancient superstitions of the world, and 
may be easily detected by a proper understanding of 
the mythologies of the heathens. Did Milton under- 
stand those mythologies ? Was he less versed than 
>Ir. Paine in the superstitions of the world ? No, 
they were the subjects of his immortal song ; and 
ihough shutout from all recurrence to them, he pour- 
ed them forth from the stores of a memory rich with 
all that man ever knew ; and laid them in their order 
as the illustration of that real and exalted faith, the 
unquestionable source of that fervid genius, which 
cast a sort of shade upon all the other works of man — 

" He passed the bounds of flaming space, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze ; 
He saw till blasted with excess of lights 
He closed his eyes in endless night." 

But it was the light of the body only that was ex- 
tinguished : *' The celesti*! light shone inward, and 

enabled him to justify the ways of God to man.'* 

The result of his thinking was nevertheless not the 
same as the author^s. The mysterious incarnation of 
f^*ir- blessed Saviour (which this work kiasphemes in 



words so whoUf unlit for the mouth of a christian, or 
for 1^ ear voC a co^irt of jattice, that I dare tiot, aod 
wilt BOt, gi^e them utterance) Milton made the grand 
ccmclusioQ of the Par adtse liOst, the rest of his finish- 
ed labours, and the ultimate bope^ expectation, and 
glory of the world. 

Thus yew find all that is great, or wise, or sjdew- 
did, or illustrious) amongst created beings; all the 
minds gifted beyond ordinary eatare, if not inspired 
by its universal aulibor for the adt^a^cement and dig- 
nity ©if the worjd, though divided by distant ages, 
and by Che clashing opwiions* distinguishing them 
from one smother, yet joiaing as it were in one sub* 
lime chorus, to celebrate the truths of christiattky, 
artd laying upon its holy altars die ftexrer-fading offer- 
ings of their immortal wisdom. 



Section Y, 
ON THE CHARACTER OF A JUBGE. 

.EXTRACT TROM MR. MAKTIn's SFJEECH IN THE TRI- 
AL OF JUDGE CHA8£< 

Before jxidge Chase went from Baltimore, to hold 
the circuit, court? at Richmond j he knew that the sedi- 
tion law had been violated in Virginia. I had my- 
isetf put imo his hands, The Prospect Before Us. He 
felt it his duty to enforce the laws of his country. 
What, sir, is a judge in one part of the United States, 
to permit a breach of our laws to go unpunished, 
because they are there unpopular^ and in another part 
to carry them into execution, because there they may 
be thought wise and salutaty ^ And would you real- 
ly wish y0ttr jud|;es, sntttfad off actiog^ koat princi- 
ple, to court only the applause of their auditors ? 
Would ycMi wkh thenv fo kt vfhkt sir Michttel Foster 
liaA jK^Ooiwclijr imosd, die siost eofittm{|[tiiMie of' ^ 
W^ 
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ftfaaracterSf popular judges : Judges who look for- 
ward 10 all their decisioiis, not for the applause of 
the wise» and good ; of their own Cimscteiiees ; of 
their God ; but .of the rabble or nny prevailing par- 
ty f I flatter myself that this honourable senate will 
never, by their decision, sancti^i such principles^ 
Our govermnent is not, as we say^ tyrannical nor 
acting on whim or capric^e, We boast of it as being 
a government of Jaws, But how can it be such, unless 
the laws, while they. exist, ^vt sacredly ^ndimpartud- 
ly^ without regard to popularity, carried into execu* 
tion ? What sir, shall judges discriminate ? Shall they 
be permitted to say, ^^ this law 1 will execute, and 
that I will not ; because in the one case I may be be- 
nefited, in the other I might make myself enemies.^ 
And would you really wish to live under a govern- 
ment where your laws were thus administered? 
Would you really wish for sUch unprincipled, such 
time serving judges? No, sir, you would not* You 
will with mesay, *' Give me the judge who will firm- 
ly, boldly, nay, even sternly^ perform his duty, eqi»l- 
ly uninfluenced, equally unintimidated by the <^ /n- 
stantitj yultus tyranni," or the •< ardor civium prava 
jubentium !"~8uch are the judges we ouffht to have, 
such I hope tuc have and shall liaxxe. Our property ^ 
our liberty^ our lives^ can only be protected and se* 
cured by suchjut^es* With this honourable court it 
remains, whelher we s/ial/ have such judges I 



Section Tl. 

BURR ANB BL£NN£RHA»SETT. 

EXTRACT f ROJf THX SPERCH OF MR. WIRT, ON THE 
TRIAL OF AAtkQH aU|tR FOR HIGH TRRASOIC* 

A plain man who knew nothing of the ciftrtoos 
'^anspiutatiQns whkh this wit of man can work} would 
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be very apt to wonder by what kind of legerdemain 
Aaron Bt^rr had contrived to shuffle himself down to 
the bottom of the pack as an accessory, and turn up 
poor BlennerhaSiSett as principal in tMs treason. It 
is an honour, I dare 8ay> for which Mr. Blennerhassett 
is by no' means smxious ; one which he has never 
disputed with Colonel Burr, and which I am persua- 
de, he would be as little inclined to dispute on this 
occasion, as on any other* Since, however, the mod* 
esty of Colonel Burr declines the first rank, and seems 
disposed to force Mr* Blennerhassett into it in spite 
of his blushes, let us compare thecases of the twiro 
men and settle the question of precedence between 
Aem. It may save a good deal of troublesome cere* 
mony hereafter* 

In making this comparison, sir, I shaQ speak qf the 
two men and of the part they bore as I believe it to 
exist and to be substantially capable of proof ; although 
the court has already told us, that as this is a mo* 
tton to excltKle all evidence, generally, we have a 
right, in resisting it, to suppose the evidence which is 
behind, strong enough to prove a»y thing and every 
thing compatible with the fact of Burr's absence from 
the island. If it w^l be more agreeable to the feel- 
ings of the prisoner to consider the parallel which I 
am about to run or rather the contrast which I am a- 
bout to exhibit, as a fictior, he is at liberty to do so ; 
I believe it, to be a fact* 

Who then is Aaron Burr, and what the part which 
he has borne iti this transaction f He is its author ; its 
projector ; Its active es^ecutor. Bold^ ardent, restless 
and aspiring, his brain conceived it ; his hand Wought 
it into action. Beginning his operations in New- 
York^ he associates with him, men whose wealth is 
to supply the necessary funds. Possessed of the 
main spring, Hs personal labour contrives all the mar 
chineiy« Pervadifag the continent from New- York 
to New- Orleans^ he draws into his plan by every al- 
lurement which h&can contrivei men of all ranks, and 
all descriptions* To youthfid ardour he presents 
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danger and gloiy, to ambition, rank and titles and 
honours ; to avarice the mines of Mexico. To each 
person whom he addresses, he presents the object 
adapted to his taste : his recraiting officers are appoint- 
ed ; men are engaged throughout the contmcnt : civil 
life is indeed quiet upon the surface ; but in its bosom 
this man has contrived to deposit the materials which 
with the slightest touch of his match produces an ex- 
plosion to shake the continent. All this his restless 
ambition has contrived ; and in the autumn of 1806^ 
he goes forth for the last time to apply diis match.— 
On this excursion he meets with Blennerhassett. 

Wiio is Blennerhassettf A native of Ireland, a msn 
of letters, who fled from the storms of his own conn* 
try to find quiet in ours. His history shews that war 
is not the natural element of his mind ; if it had been, 
he would never have exchanged Ireland for America. 
So far is an army from furnishing the society natural 
and proper to Mr. Btennerhassett's character, thatos 
his arrival in America, he retired even from the pop* 
ulation of the Atlantic States, and sought quiet and 
solitude in the bosom of our western forests. But 
he carried with him taste and science and weakh; 
and ^^ lo, the desert smiled." Possessing himself of 
a beautiful island in the Ohio, he rears upon it a pal- 
ace and decorates it with every romantic embellish- 
ment of fancy. A shrubbery that Shenstooe might 
have envied, blooms around hkn ; music that might 
have charmed Calypso and her nymphs, is his ; an ex- 
tensive library spreads its treasures before him; a 
philosophical apparatus oiTers to him all the secrets and 
mysteries of nature ; peace, tranquility andintiocMice 
shed their mingled delights around him ; and to cro¥m 
the enchantment of the scene, a wife, who is said to be 
lovely even beyond her sex, and graced with every ac- 
oompHshment that can render it irresistibley had bles- 
sed nim with her love and made him the father of 
her children. The evidenop would convince you, sir, 
t^Hii this is but a faint picture of the real life^ 
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In the midst of all this peace^ this innocence, and 
this traoquility, this feast of the mind, this pure ban- 
quet of the heart — the destroyer comes— he comes to 
turn this paradise into a hell— yei the flowers do not 
wither at his approach, and no monitory shuddering 
through the bosom of their unfortunate possessor, 
warns him of the ruin that is coming upon him. A 
stranger presents himself* Introduced to their civil- 
ities by the high rank which he had lately held in his 
country, he soon finds his w^y to their hearts by the 
dignity and elegance of his demeanor, the light and 
beauty of his conversation, and the seductive and fas* 
cinating power of his address. The conquest was 
not a difficult one. Innocence is ever simple and 
credulous, conscious of no design itself, it suspects 
none in others, it wears no guards before its breast : 
every door and portal and avenue of the heart is 
thrown open, and all who choose it enter. Such was 
the state of Eden, when the serpent entered its bow- 
ers; 

The prisoner in a more engaging form, winding 
himself into the open and unpractised heart of the un- 
fortunate Blennerhassett, found but little difficulty in 
changing the native character of that heart and the 
objects of its affection. By degrees he infuses into 
it the poison of his own ambition ; he breathes into it 
the fire of his own courage ; a daring and a desperate 
thirst for glory ; an ardor panting for all the storm 
and bustle and hurricane of life. In a short time the 
whole man is changed, and every object of his for- 
mer delight relinquished. No more he enjoys the 
tranquil scene ; it has become flat* and insipid to his 
taste ; his books are abandoned ; his retort and cruci- 
ble are thrown aside ; his shrubbery in vain blooms 
and breathes its fragrance upon the air — he likes it 
not ; his ear no longer drinks the rich melody of mu- 
sic ; it longs for the trumpet^s clangor and the can- 
non's roar; even the prattle of his babes once so 
sweet, no longer affects him ; and the angel smile of 
his wife, which hitherto touched his bosom with cc- 
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Stacy so unspeakable, is now unfelt and unseen. 
Greater objects have taken possession of his soul — 
Jiis imagination has been dazzled by visions of dia- 
dems, and stars and garters and titles of nobility ; he 
has been taught to burn with restless emulation at the 
Barnes of Cromwell, Caesar, and Bonaparte. His en- 
chanted island is destined soon to relapse into a des- 
ert ; and in a few months, we find the tender and 
beautiful partner oi his bosom, whom he lately ** per- 
mitted not the winds of" summer ** to visit too rough- 
ly," we find her shivering, at midnight, on the win- 
ter banks of the Ohio, and mingling her tears with 
the torrents that froze as they fell. Yet this unfor- 
tunate man, thus deluded from his interest and his 
happiness— thus seduced from the paths of innocence 
and peace-->thus confounded in the toils which were 
deliberately spread for him, and overwhelmed by the 
mastering spirit and genius of another-— this mas, 
thus ruined and undone, and made to play a subordi- 
nate part in this grand drama of guilt and treason— 
this man is to be called the principal offender ; while 
he, by whom he was thus plunged and steeped b 
misery, is comparatively innocent— -a mere accessory. 
Sir, neither the human heart nor the hunian under- 
standing will bear a perversion so monstrous and ab- 
surd ; so shocking to the soul ; so revolting to rea^ 
son. O 1 no sir« There is no m^n who knows any 
thing of this affair^ who does not know that to every 
body concerned in it, Aaron Burr was as the sun to 
the planets- which surround him ; he bound them in 
their respective orbits, and gave them their light, 
their heat and their motion. Let him not then shrink 
from the high destination which he has courted ; and 
having already ruined Blennerhassett in fortune, cha- 
racter and happiness forever, attempt to finish the 
tragedy by thrusting that ill-fated man between him- 
«5elf and punishmen$« 
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Section Til. 

THE ORATION OF iBSCHINES AGAINST 
DEMOS rH£N£8, ON THE CRO^N- 

Tn such a situation of afiairs, and in such disor- 
der, as you yduraelyes are sensible of, the only me- 
thod of saving the wrecks of government, is, if I 
mistake not, to'allow full liberty to accuse those who 
have invaded your laws. But if you shut them up, 
or suffer others to do this, I prophecy that you will 
fall insensibly, and that very soon under ^tyrannical 
power. For you know, Athtnians, that government 
is dividefl into three kinds ; monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy. As to the two former^ they are gov- 
erned at the will and pleasure of those who reign in 
either ; whereas established laws only, reign in a pop- 
ular state. I make these observations, therefore, 
that none, of you may be ignorant, but on the contra- 
ry, that every one may be entirely assured that the 
day he ascends the seat of justice, to examine an ac- 
cusation upon the invasion of the laws, that very day 
he goes to give judgment upon his own independence. 
And, indeed, the legislature, which is convinced that 
a fcee state can support itself no longer than the laws 
govern, takes particular care to prescribe this form of 
an oath to judges, ** I will judge according to th^ 
lawi." 

The remembrance, therefore, of this, being deeply 
implanted in your minds, nuist inspire you witb a 
just abhorrence of any person whatsoever who dare 
transgress them by rash decrees ; and that far from 
ever looking upon a transgression of this kind as a 
small fault, you always consider it as an enormous 
and capital crime. Do not suffer, thtn, any one to 
make you depart from so wise a principle — ^But as, in 
the army, every one. of you would be ashamed to 
quit the post assigned him by the general ; so let 
every one of you be this day ashamed to abandon the 
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post which the laws have given you io the common- 
wealth. What post ? that of protectors of the gov- 
ernment. _ 

Must we in your person crown the author of the 
public calamities^ or must we destroy him \ And, 
indeed, i^rhat unexpected revolutions, what unthought 
of catastrophes have we not seen in our daya ? — ^The 
king of Persia, that king who opened a passage 
through Mount Athos ; who bound the Hellespont in 
chains ; who was so imperious as to commaiDd the 
Greeks to acknowledge him sovereign both of sea 
and land ; who in his letters and dispatches presumed 
to style hi«iself the sovereign of the worla from the 
rising to the setting of the sun ; fights now, not to rule 
over the rest of mankind, but to save his own life- 
Do we not see those very men who signalized their 
zeal in the belief of Delphi, invested both with the 
glory, for which that powerful king was once so con- 
spicuous, and with the title of the chief of the Greeks 
against him ? As to Thebes, which borders upon At- 
tica, have we not seen it disappear in one day from 
the midst of Greece f — And with regard to the ua- 
happy Lacedeemonians, what calamities have not be- 
fallen them only for taking but a small part of the 
spoils of the temple* 

They who formerly assumed a superiority over 
Greece, are they not now going to send ambassadors 
to Alexander's court ; to bear the name of hostages 
in his train ; to become a spectacle of misery ; to 
bow the knee before the monarch ; submit themselves 
and their country to his mercy; and receive such 
laws as a conqueror, they attacked first* shall think 
fit to prescribe them ? Athens itself, the common re- 
fuge of the Greeks ? Athens formerly peopled with 
ambassadors, who flocked to claim its almighty pro* 
tection, is not this city now obliged to fight, not to 
obtain a superiority over the Greeks, but to preserve 
itself from de?rruction | Such are the misfortunes 
which Demosthenes has brought upon us, since his 
-ntermeddling with the administration.—— 



Imagine then, Athenians, when he shall invite the 
confidants and accomplices of his abject perfidy to 
range themselves around him, towards the close of 
his harangue ; imagine then, Athenians, on your side, 
that you see the ancient benefactors of this common- 
wealth drawn up in battle array, round this rostrum 
where I am now speaking, in order to repulse that 
audacious band. Imagine you hear Solon, who 
strengthened the popular government by such excel- 
lent laws ; that philosopher, that incomparable legis* 
lator, conjuring you with a gentleness and modesty 
becoming his character, not to set a higher value up- 
on Demosthenes^ oratorical flourishes, than upon 
your oaths and your laws. 

Imagine you hear Aristides, who made so exact 
and just a division of the contributions imposed upon 
the Greeks for the common cause : that sage dispen- 
ser, who left no other inheritance to his daughters, 
bat the public gratitude, which was their portion ; 
imagine, I say, you hear him bitterly bewailing the 
outrageous manner in which we trample upon justice^ 
and speaking to you in these words. What ! because 
Arthmius of Zelia, that Asiatic, who passed through 
Athens, where he even enjoyed the rights of hospital- 
ity, had brought gold from the Medes into Greece ; 
your ancestors were going to send him to the place of 
execution, and banished him, not only from their city, 
but from all the countries dependent on them ; and 
will not you blush to decree Demosthenes, who has 
not, indeed, brought gold from the Medes, but has re- 
ceived such sums of money from all parts to betray 
you, and now enjoys the fruit of his treasures ; will 
not you, I say, blush to decree a crown of gold to 
Demosthenes f Do you think that Themibtocles, and 
the heroes who were killed in the battle of Marathon 
and Platea* do you think the very tombs of your an- 
cestors will not send forth groans, if yoti crown a 
man who, by his own confession, has been forever 
consf^iring with barbarians to ruin Greece i 

X 
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As to myself, earth ! O sun ? O virtue ! and you 
who are the springs of true discernment, lights both 
natural and acquired, by which we distinguish good 
from evil,— rl call you to witness, that I have used all 
my endeavours to relieve the state, and to plead her 
cause. I could have wished my speech had been 
equal to the greatness and importance of -the subject: 
at least, I can flatter myself with having d^harged 
my duty, according to my abilities^ if I have not done 
it according to my wishes. Do you, Athenians, from 
the reasons you have heardr and those .which your 
wisdom will suggest, do you pronounce such a judg- 
ment, as is conformable to strict justice, and the 
jt ommon good demands from you. 



Section y\\\. 

EMMET'S VINDICATION. • 

I am asked if 1 have any thing to say why sec- 
ttnce of death should not be pronounced upon me. 
Was I to suffer only death, after being adjudged guil- 
ty^ I should bow in silence, but a man in my situation, 
has not only to combat with the diificulties of for- 
tune, but also with the difficulties of prejudice ; the 
sentence of the law which delivers over his body to 
the executioner, consigns his character to obloquy. 
The man dies, but his memory lives, and that mine 
may not forfeit all claim to the respect of my coun- 
trymen, 1 use this occasion to vindicate mvself from 
some of the charges advanced against me. I am ac- 
cused of being an emissary of France : *tis false ! I 
am no emissary ; I do not wish to deliver my countrj' 
. to any foreign power, and least of all to France* No I 
never did I entertain the idea of establishing French 
power in Ireland. I did not create the rebellion for 
France, but for Liberty : — God forbid ! On the con- 
trary, it is evident from the introductory par^^graph 
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of the address o£ the Pravisional Oovemment, ;hat 
every hazard attending an independent effort was 
deenied preferable to the more fatal risk of introducing 
a French army into the country. When the fluctua- 
ting spirit of French freedom wa^npt fixed and boun- 
ded by the chains of a military despot, it might have 
been^n excusable policy to have sought the assistance 
of France, as wa|? done in the year 1 798 ; then it might 
not have been so. great a hazard to have accepted of 
French aid under a guaranteeing treaty such as Frank- 
lin obtained for America. But, in the present day, 
could the Provisional Government have formed such 
a plan they would^have exhibited such a proof of 
mental imbecility^ as to uqfit them for the common 
offices of life. Small would be our claims to patridt-' 
Ispo. and.to,a§ns.e, and p^lpaible our. affectation of the 
love of liberty, if we were to encourage the protana- 
lion of our shores by a people who are slaves them- 
selves, and the unprincipled and abandoned instru- 
ments of imposii^g. slavery on othf rs. If such an in- 
ference is cfrawn from any part of the Proclamation 
of the Provisional Government, it calumniates therr 
.views, and 4s not warraQ,ted by the fact. How could 
they, speak of frecdox^to their countrymen — how as- 
sume such an ei^al^^-^inotive, and meditate the ir^^^- 
troduction of a p9Wer«» which has been the enemy of 
Freedom in every part of the globe ? Re/iewing the , 
conduct of France' to other countries ; seeing how 
she had behaved to Italy, to Holland, and to Swit- 
zerland, could we expect bejtter conduct towards ua; 
No !— Let not then any man attaint my memory by 
believing that'll c©uld have ho|^ed freedom through 
the aid of France, and betrayed, the sacred cause of 
Liberty, by committing it to her most determined foe. 
Neither let any man hereafter^ abuse ray name, or 
ray principles, to the purpose of so base and wicked 
a delusion. Oh ! my countrynien^ believe i^ot those 
who would attempt so parricidal an imposition upon 
your understandings. Deliver my country into the 
hands, of France ! What ! meditate such a cruel as- 
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issination of her politics^ life ! Had I done 60^ I 

ad not deserved to live ; and dyings with such a 

eight upon my character, I had merited the honest 

icecration of that country which gave me birth, and to 

hich I would have given freedom. Had I been in 

witzerland, I would have fought against the French, 

»r I am certain, the Swiss are hostile to the French. 

1 the dignity of Freedom, I would have expired on 

le threshhold of that country, and they should have 

ntered it only by passing over my lifeless corse. Is 

, then, to be supposed, that I should be slow to 

Lake the same sacrifice to my native land ? Am I, 

ho lived 1>ut to be of service to my countiy— ^who 

signed for that service the worship of another idol 

adored in my heart, and who would subject myself 

) the bondage of the grave to give her indepen- 

ence— am I to be loaded with the foul and grievous 

ilumny of being an emissary of France ? 

My Lords, it may be part of the system of angry 

istice to bow a maa's mind by humiliation to meet 

le ignominy of the scaffold, but worse to me than 

le scaffold's shame or the scaffold's terrors, would 

i the imputation of having been the ageht of French 

ispotism and ambition ; and while I have breath, I 

iU call upon my countrymen not to believe me guil- 

of so foul a crime against their liberties and their 

ippiness. • Though you, my Lord, sit there a 

idge, and I stand here a culprit — ^yet, you are but a 

in, and I am another ; I have a right, therefore, 

vindicate my character and motives from the as- 

rsions of calumny ; and, as a man to whom fame 

dearer than life, I will make the last use of that 

r in rescuing my name and my memory from the af- 

ting imputation of having been an emissary of 

ance, or seekingher interference in the internal re- 

ation of our affairs. Did I live to see a French 

\y approach this country, I would meet it on the 

re, with a torch in one hand, and a sword in the 

^r — I would receive them with all the destruction 

^ar f I would animate my countrymen to immc- 
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£eite' them ia tkeir very boats, before our native soil 
should be polluted by a foreign foe. If they succeed- 
ed in landiogf I would burn every blade of grass 
before them— -raze every house-^contead to the la^c 
for every inch of ground^^^aod the last spot in which 
the hope of freedom should desert me, that spot 
would I. make ray grave ! What I cannot do, I leave 
a legacy to my country, because I feel conscious that 
my death were uaprofitabie, and all hope of liberty 
extinct, the moment a French array obtained footing 
in this island." 



SeetVou IX. 

FIRST PAET OF HR. QAIFFIN'S SPEECH, IK THE TRI- 
AL OF M. LIVINGSTON, ESq. AGAINST J, CUEET- 
»AM, FOR A LIBEL, IN ISOA 

The defendant (Cheetham) stands convicted of the 
serious oiFence of publishing against the plantiff (Liv* 
ingston) a false and defamatory accusation* And you 
(gentlemen) are the organ to pronounce the sentence 
of violated law, 
' "What damages will you give ? This libel, gentle- 
inen» is not a solitary ebullition of passion^ . It is a part 
aod:parcel of a deliberate and extended system of at- 
tack. The defendant foretold that he would wager 
^a terrible warfare", against the plantiff: a^ this 
prediction he has iq^leed tremendously accomplished. 
With a step steady as time, and an appetite keen' as 
death, he has been seen waging against the plantiff a 
warfare^ not of conquest, but of extermination. He 
has been seen opening on the plaintiff the batteries of 
the press* Yes, gentlemen, the defendant has forced 
the press to become the disturber of domestic quiet, 
the assassin of private reputation^ Our press, gentle- 
men, was destined for odier purposes. It was destin* 
ednot to violate, but to protect the sanctity of private 
« • X 2 
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rights. Itwas kindly ordaitted by a b^eficent prov- 
idence to inform, expand and dignify the public mind. 
It was ordained the watchful guardian, the undaunt- 
ed champioif of liberty ; ■ 

Net that syren word lib- 
erty, which is sometimes used as ai> i£^is Jatuus to 
allure mankind through the mire and swamps and 
mountains and precipices of revolution ;— 4>ut that 
liberty which spreads the banners of its protection 
over man in the walks of private life, and gives him 
the proud consciousness of security in the enjoyment 
of property, person and character. It is for these 
high purposes our pr^ss was ordakied ; but the de- 
fendant has rendered it the degraded vehicle of foul 
defamation. Of this I complain,, not merely as coun- 
sel for the plaintt£F, but as the humble advocate of my 
country. This is a crime against liberty herself. It 
is corrupting her centinel ; it is debatichfng her vestel. 
There was a time when the press of our country had 
an exalted character ;-«whea at the call of the press 
the American pulse beat high^««when the press was 
capable of stirring the best blood in American ^veins, 

——of rousing a nation to glorious enthusiasm, 

of calling from the ploqgh the ploughman, from the 
closet the scholar, to fight with a Washington and a 
Hamilton the immortal battles of American indepen- 
dence. Why had the press this resistless influence ? 
Because it was then the vehicle of truth. But now 
our press has lost its character for veracity. The de- 
mon of party has forced it to become a prostitute in 
the service of licentiousness. I| requires the aven- 
ging arm of a jury to redeem it from its degradation 
and restore it to its pristine utili^ and grandeur. 

In his attack on the chara0ir of the. plaintiff,' ve 
are constrained to^ admit that the defendant has been 
but too successful. When so m^ich is said, some- 
thing wiU be believed. Constant aurition wears 
away the solid rock. But character, geiitlcimen, is 
not made of rock. It is at once the most valu^le 
and delicate of ail human possession* : it is tarnished 
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even by too much handling* The plaintiff has .beeA 
written down* Any man, in society may be written 
down* No man is proof against the artillery of the 
press. But has it come to this I Shall the f>ress of 
our country be indeed converted into a tremendous 
engine for writing down characters ? Whjs gentle- 
men* if it is to be thus prostituted, instead of being 
a blessings it .would be a scourge. Instead of ren- 
dering national thanksgiving fon its institution, our 
country ouf^tlobe on bended knees in fervent sup- 
plication to heaven for ils abalition*. For. it would 
be a scourge^ cQwipared with which, the inquisitorial 
wheel and revohitionary guillotine would be instru- 
ments of mercy* 

During tlids asaassina,tion of his character, it is not 
to be supposed that the mind of the plaintiiF has been 
at rest. Put yourselves in his situation* What 
would be your feelmgs while slanders the most vile, 
vfhMt calumnies the most baae« \^e!:re circulating 
agaiast you through the medium of a widely extended 
public newspaper: to. be read by your cotempora- 
ries — your friends*^and sno^ring enemies ; to de- 
scend to posterity, and be read by your children and 
grandr children ; to be re-p\d>li8h«d perhaps by some 
future libeller when you would bQ slumbering in your 
grave,: to the mortiiication and di^graCiC of your de- 
scendants, who might then be destitute of the means 
of detecting the calumny ? Oh, gentlemen, your hearts 
would be tortured on the wheel of agonizing sei^i- 
biUty« You would find no bain* in innocency-— no 
physician there. What you would suffer, the plain- 
tiff, has suffered. I should thinfe meanly of him did 
I sfuppose him capable of retiring from the^ feelings of 
nature, and wrappiii^himself up in the mantle of in- 
sensibility. He this day appeals to a jury of his 
country. Hq ha§ a right to denvand of you, and in 
his name, gentlemen, do I solemnly demand of you» 
full remuneration for every honest man's confidence 
which has been estranged from him, for every 
wretched hoqj, for every slei^pleas night that be or 
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♦ 
hiB may be presunied to fa^e enduifediiram tbe cir- 
culation of this calumny* 

What damages will you give i Look, gentlemen, 
at the libel. It accuses the plaintiff of cheating at 
cards — of being detected in cheating at cards* It su- 
peradds to the imputation of dishonesty, the charge 
of foul dishonor. Were the plaintiff accused of trea- 
son or murder, he might arm himself with a stem de- 
nia]« and appear intrepidly before the tribunal of the 
public. But this loathsome charge, this rotUng accu- 
sation^ this '^ pestilence which walketh in darkness^' 
deprives the unfortunate accused even of the misera- 
ble comfort of a public denial. Where is this offence 
charged to h^ve been committed. At an assembly- 
room^^^-^where the fascinatiop of music smd enchant- 
ment of beauty^ the ^^ pride^ pomp, and citrcumstance" 
of elegant convivtali^ wovdd elevate any man not lost 
in debasement.-^the plaintiff <^mes« He comes, not 
to participate the beunties of the temple of festivity, 
but to profane its rites. With an eye darkly bent on 
gain he comes-^leagued with his brother, not in the 
prosecution of some honorable enterprise, but for the 
polluted and polluting purpo3e of treacherously rob- 
bing an unsuspecting friend. Is the plaintiff guilty 
of this charge i- With his standing it\ society, without 
the excuse of poverty, or the extenuation of sordid 
education, has he indeed sunk to'this ? Then heought 
to be branded with a mark as indelible as that stamp* 
ed by the hand of omnipotence on the forehead, of 
Cain. The hiss of contempt, and murmur of indig-* 
nation are the music to which he should.be forced to 
march all the days of his life. But if the plaintiff is 
innocent ■ and who doubts his innocency ? «■ ■» what 
shall we say of the defendant ? In the solitude of tho 
closet he composed the libel. Deliberately did he 
publish it through the extended medium of the press. 
He commissioned the four winds of heaven to tell the 
tale of infamy to a l^ssi^g world. Nor was his mal- 
ice yet appeased. Knowing that news-papers might 
be destroyed, impresedons qn memory impaired bjr 
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the lapse of ti'me^ he stamped iTis libel oa the records 
of the court* He wrote it with a j>en of iron on ta- 
blets of marble. There ir h^s insailtingly remained 
for months : there it will remain forever. 

With what apology does the defendant come into 
court ? — He acknowledges the innocency of the plain- 
tiff. After permitting his loathsome publication to 
range uncontradicted for mbre than two years» he 
now comes forward, not with a news-paper recanta- 
tion co-extensive with the circulation of the libel, but 
he insults the plaintiff with a mere oral acknowledge- 
ment of his innocency. Is this extorted acknowl- 
edgement to be forced on \is as a peace oflPering for 
past sufferings ? Does it eradicate impressions on the 
public mind ? Can it tear the libel from the records 
of the court — ^This dearth bed repentance will not save 
him. A jury can look forgivingly on the humble de- 
fendant who approaches in the sack-cloth of sincere 
contrition, but they frown with indignation at tl)e 
penitence of the tongue when the heart is known to. 
be yet filled with the bitterness of galj. 

I am one of those who believe that the heart of the 
wilful and the deliberate libeller is blacker than that 
of the high-way robber, or who commits the crime 
of midnight arson. The man who plunders on the 
high- way, may have the semblance of an apology for 
what he does. An affectionate wife may demand 
subsistence : a circle of helpless children raise to him 
the supplicating hand for food. He may be driven to 
the desperate act by the high mandate of imperative 
necessity. The mild features of the husband and the 
father may intermingle with those of the robber and 
soften the roughness of the shade. But the robber 
of character plunders that which " not enricheth 
him," though it makes his neighbour " poor indeed.** 
— The man who at the midnight hour consutnes his 
neighbours dwelling, does him an injury which per- 
haps is hot irreparable. Industry may rear another 
habitation. The storm may indeed descend upon 
him until charity opetw si neighbouring door: the 
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rad« winds of heaven may whistle around his uncov- 
ered family. But he looks forward to better days : 
he has yet a hook left to hang a hope on. No 8uch 
consolation cheers the heart of him whose character 
has been torn from him. If innocent be xna7 look, 
like Anaxagoras, to the Heavens ; but he must be 
constrained to feel that this world is to him a wilder- 
ness. For whither shall he go i Shall he dedicate 
himself to the service of his country ? But will his 
country receive him ? Will she employ in her coun- 
cils, or in her armies, the mau at whom the ^^ slow 
unmoving finger of scorn'' is pointed i Shall he be- 
take himself to the fire-side ? *' There, there's the 
rub.'' The story of his disgrace will enter his own 
doors before him* And can he bear, think you» can 
he bear the sympathising agonies of a distressed wife ? 
Can he endure the fornaidable presence of scrutini- 
zing sneering domestic^ ? Will his children receive 
instruction from the lips »f a disgraced father ? Gen- 
tlemen I am not ranging on fairy ground. I am tel- 
ling the plain story of my. client's wrongs. By the 
ruthless hand of malice his character has been wan- 
tonly massacred ;-— and he now appears before a jury 
of his country for redress. Will you deny him thtf 
redress ?— Is character valuable ? On this point I 
will not insult you with argument. There are cer- 
tain things to argue which is treason against nature. 
The author of our being did not intend to leave this 
point afloat at the mercy of opinion, but with his own 
hand has he kindly planted in the soul of man aa in- 
stinctive iox}e of character* This high sentiment has 
no affinity to pride. It is the ennobling quality of 
the soul : and if we have hitherto been ekvated above 
the ranks of surrounding creation^ human nature 
owes its elevation to the love of character. It is the 
^ love of character for which the poet has sung^ the phi- 
losopher toiled* the hero bled. It is the love of cha* 
racier which wrought miracles at ancient Greece: 
the love of character is the eagle on which Roofte rose 
to empire. And it i$ the love of character 9mBi&^dB% 
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thfe bosom of her sons, on which America must de- 
pend in those approaching crises that may ** try men's 
souls." Will a jury weaken this our nation's hope ? 
Will they by their verdict pronounce to the youth 
of our country, that character is scarce worth posses- 
sing ? 

We read of that philosophy which can smile over 
tfre destruction of property— of that religion which 
enables its possessor to extend the benign look of for- 
giveness and complacency to his murderers. But it 
is not in the soul of" man to bear the laceration of 
slander. The philosophy which could bear it we 
should despise. The religion which could bear it, 
we should not despise — ^but we should be constrained 
to say, that its kingdom was not of this world* 



SECOND PArT of MR. GRirFIlj's SPfeECH. 

In a case like the ptesent, where the jury have a 
right, and where it is their duty, to award exempla- 
ry damages, it becomes you, gentlemen, to look 
around and enquire what amount of verdict the inte- 
rests of the nation demand. We ought to be a hap- 
py people. Omnipotence has exiiausted itself in 
scattering blessings around us. — But is there no blot 
on the map of our prosperity ? Yes, gentlemen, there 
is a foul, a deadly blot. A fiend has entered our po- 
litical Eden ; — and this fiend is the spirit of licentious- 
ness. I speak of the licentiousness of the tongue, 
and the licentiousness of the press. This is the mon- 
ster that stalks through our land ** seeking whom he 
may devour,*' and scattering around him " fire-brands 
arrows, and death." He obtrudes his " miscreated 
front" into the hallowed retirements of private life — 
beckons the man of honour to the field of death — 
tears the laurel from the brow of the " war-worn" sol- 
diers—and wrests from the venerable patriot his hard 
earned honours. Fnnocency is no shield against him * 
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he delights to tport on the ruins of spotless iategrity. 
He spares not even the sanctuary of the grave* All 
men, of all parties* groan under his oppression^— -It 
Is a melancholy remark, but made, I fear mth too 

much correctness, that there is no portion of the 
globe where the licentiousness of the tongue and of 
the press has become so outrageous as in these Uni- 
ted States* It is an increasing evil amongst us* And 
it feeds on the vitals of our country. It has driven 
into retirement, our most estimable characters^ what- 
ever may be their politicsd denomination s for who 
will expose himself to the laceration of calumny? 
Individuals have been found, and individuals will 
again be found, who, for the salvation of their cooo- 
try, will expose themselves to death— will even court 
it in the ^^ imminent* deadly breach*" But where 
are the individuals who will expose tbems':lves to the 
daggers of defamation ? This spirit of licentiousness 
vitiates the public sentiment, and contaminates the 
very mind of the nation* It turns into worm-wood 
and gall the benevolent feelings of the human heart, 
-—makes man the foe of man, and may unsheath the 
sword of civil war.- If permitted to continue, it will 
render our country tired of freedom ; and if free- 
dom must be attended with this torrent of licentious* 
ness, perhaps the sooner our country becomes tired 
of It the better. For " dear as freedom is^ and in 
my souFs just estimation, prized above all price,"— 
reputation is still dearer |<— and if reputation cannot 
be preserved under the protection of freedom, our 
countrymen wf// seek aheker, they ought to seek 
shelter under the strong arm of despotism — of that 
despotism which palsies the tongue and fetters the 
pen* What has destroyed other republics I The en- 
emy was not from without : the world in arms could 
never extinguish a nation^ of freemen* Let those who 
doubt this^ look to the streig^ts of Thermopylae ;— 
let them look to Bunker-Hill. The enemies of re- 
publics is within. The destroying, aogel of freedom 
has ever been the .spirit of licentiousness* Our ua- 
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tlofi tmi«t be saved if&m this spirit, or ve are lost ; 

shortly shall w« follow to the tomb^ the republics of 

other times. The frieiid of his country looks around 

him, ami atixiously <ttiquires» what power is there to 

mv^e us. But o^e (K^wer on earth can save us : and 

that power is-^-^ jury«^ If America is to be saved 

- from the £ale of other republics, jurors must be our 

' saviours. Jurors can do more for ub than generals. 

'' The heroes of the tevolittion created our nation ;-«* 

^ it is the high prerogative of jurors to preserve it« 

Kow ai^ they to-prefier^i^e it ? By keeping pure and 

dignified the mind of die nation-^by preserving un* 

t contaminated i^ ^aaorality. If it is asked, ho«r do«^ 

i thfe existence of a nation of freemen depend on their 

morality^ I answer; were men. ^gels, they would 

i: scarcely need the form of government ;— were they 

devHs, they must be bound in fetters of iron; . 
t and as^ they approxiiiiate the one sta€e, or the 
: other, their g^Dvernmeat may be ikee^ must be se- 
r. vere. It is thine, virtue, to preserve empires ! Thou 
z hast ever been the guardian angel of freedom ! Pre* 
% serve pure and dignified the mind of a nation, and its 
body is invincible. It may defy an armed world. 
It is a very Sampson in migl*t. It is the deprava- 
tion of its might that severs the locks of its strength- 
How are jurors to preserve the morality of our na- 
tion ?— how arrest the devastations of licentiousness i 
By their verdicts ; by writing upon the records of 
our courtsy in legit^e characters, the unchangeable 
decree, that the violaCor of character shall be as sure- 
' ly and as severely punished by a verdict in damages 
as the violator of property or of person* Were ju- 
rors in earnest to pursue this course, we should find 
that the fiend de&mation would not dare to ^alk thus 
boldly through our land ^— the tongue of slander 
would be constrained to remain silent ;*— and fear 
would hermetically seal the lips of calumny. But 
that great work is not to be accomplished by trifling 
verdicts. A nation is not to be saved by an oblation 
ef pence. Trivial damages tnay exasperate, but ctm-t 
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^timkldte inaltce* The times re^uirfe ^5EeiiipIa« 
s^ ^ Verdtcts— und mercy to individuals i« treason 
a^inst the natton. This is aot the cause of individ- 
ual against indrridtfal only. 'Fhe nominat parties to 
this suit dwindle into comparative untmportanee i and 
the American nadon rears her august form, entreat* 
ing to be saved from her wont enemy,->^to be saved 
from licentfoiisness* This is the cause of maa 
against the worst passion of matt ; it is the cause of 
virtue against vice, {'address myself to you, gea^ 
tiemeo, as the grand -inquest of the tiation. I appeal 
to you as the Areopagus of America* I tn^^^e you 
as that only power which can bind in fettera, and cast 
oQt from amongst us, the destroying demon of Itcea- 
tiousness. The spirit of our beloved country looks 
to you. You are convened in the justly proud me- 
tropolis of the land of freedom. What you are about 
to do will be " recorded as a prectdent." In the eyes 
of the nation, in the eyes of the world, you are this 
day to pronoutkce the value of Adnerlcan characters. 
The honour of our city--«the honour of the nation* 
your own honour is at stake. Act worthy of die dig- 
nity of 3rour station-— act worthy of yourselves* 

. li I I.I \ \ M ^\ . A \ , l attgggeagaegB 

CICERO'S ORATION AGAINST VBBRES. 

An opinion has long prevailed^ not only here at 
home, but Ukewise in foreign countries, both dan^ 
gerous to you, and pernicious to the state, viz. diat 
in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, how- 
ever clearly convicted. There is aow to be brought 
upon his trial before you, to the confusion, I hope, 
of the propagators of nhis slanderous imputation, one, 
whose life and actions condemn him in the opinion 
of all impartial persons ; but who, '•according to hi« 
own reckoning, and dedaved depetvdtnce upon his 



riiihesj H a}^adf acquitted ; I oteaa Caius Yerres* 
I have undeitakea this prosecutios^ (fathers) at the/ 
gen^^ desire* and with the great expeetation of the 
Bomao people » ^ot that I might draw envy upoa 
that illustrious order of which the accused happens to 
be; .but with the direct design of clearing your jus* 
ticQ and iiupartiality before thcf world. For I have 
brought upon his trial, one whose conduct has been 
sncikY that in parsing a just sentence upon himt you 
mU have an opportunity of re*establishing the credit 
of such trials ; of recovering whatever may be fest 
of the favor of the Roman people ; and of satisfying 
for^eign states and kingdoms in alliance with us, or 
tributary to ua« I demand justice of you (fathers) 
upon' the robber of the public treasury^ the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphylia, the invader of the 
Tights and' privileges of Romans, the scourge and" 
curse of Srcily. If that sen^teiice is passed upon him 
which his erim^ deserve^ your authority will be ven* 
erahle and sacred in- the eyes of the public. But if 
lus great riches should bias you in his favour, I shall 
still gsun one point, viz. to make it apparent to all the 
Worldf that what was wanting in this case was not a 
criminal nor a prosecutor ; but justice, and adequate 
ptsnidiment. 

For, as those acts of violence, by which he has got 
his exorbitant riches, were done: openly, so have his 
-attempts to pervert judgment, and escape due pun- 
ishmenti been public, and in open defiance of decency. 
He has accordingly said, that the only time he eycr 
was afraid,' was when he found the prosecution com- 
anenced against him by me ; lest he should not have 
time enough 'to dispose t)f a sufficient number of pre- 
sents in proper hands. Nor has heattemfrted to se- 
cure himself by the legal way of defence upon his 
trial. And, indeed, where rs the learning, the elo- 
quence, or the art,, which would be sufficient to qua- 
lify any one for the defence of him, whose whole 
life has been a continued series of the ihost attrocious 
.crimes i • To pass over the shameful itregularities of 
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hb youth, what does his quttstorsbip^ the ferst pub. 
lie employment he held, what does it exhibit, bat one 
continued scene of villanies ; Cneius Carbo plunder- 
ed of the public money by Ms own treasurer ; a con- 
sul stripped and betrayed ; an army deserted and re- 
duced to want ; a province robbed ; the civil and rc- 
Kgtous rights of a people violated. Tl» employ- 
ment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphylia^ what did 
it produce, but the ruin of those countries f in which 
houses, cities, and temples were robbed by him. 
Hierc he acted over again the scene of his quiestor- 
ahip, bringing by his bad practices Cneius Dolabet- 
Ik, whose substitute he was, into disgrace with the 
people, and then deserting him ; not only desertingi 
but even accusing and betraying him. What was his 
conduct in his prietorship here at home f I^et the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that 
he might embezzle the money intended for carrying 
them on, bear witness. How did he discharge th« cf- 
fice of a judge ? Let those who sufFered by his injus- 
tice, answer. But his praetorship in Sicily, crowns 
all his works of wickedaessn and finishes a lasting 
monument to his infamy. The mischiefs done by 
him in that unhappy country, during the* three years 
of his iniquitous administration, are such, that ma- 
ny years under the wisest and best of praetors, will 
not be sufficient to restore things to the condition, in 
which he found them. For it is notorious, that, du- 
ring the time of his tyranny, the Sicilians neither en- 
joyed the protection of their owti original laws, of 
the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
senate, upon their coming under th^ protection of the 
commonwealth, nor of the natural and unalienable 
rights of men. No inhabitant of that ruined coun- 
try has been able to keep possession of any thing, but 
what has either escaped the rapaciousness or been ne- 
glected by the satiety of that universal plunderer. 
His nod has decided all causes in Sicily for these three 
years. And his decisions have broke all law, all pre- 
cedent, all right. The sums he hias, by arbitrary tax- 
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ei, aftd unheardVof iiftpositioAd, extomd from the 
industrious poor, are not to be computed. The most 
faithful allies of the eommon wealth have been treat*- 
ed as Enemies. Roman citizens have* like slaves, 
been put to death with tortures. The most atrocious 
criminals, for monef, have been exempted from the 
deserved ptKiishments ; and men of the most unex* 
ceptionable characters condemned and banished un- 
heard. The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, 
and the gates of strong towns, opened to pirates and 
favagers. The soldiery and sailors ^^belong^g to a * 
province, under the protection of the commonwealth, 
starved to deadi. Whole fleets, to the great detri- 
ment of the province, su£Eered to perish. The an- 
cient monuments of either Sicilian or Roman greats 
ness, the statues of heroes and princes, carried off; 
and the temples stripped of their images. And these 
his atrocious crimes have been committed in so pub- 
lic a manner, that there is no one, who has heard 
of his name, but could reckon up his actions. 

Now, Verres, I ask what you have to advance 
against this charge ? Will you pretend to deny it ? Will 
you pretend, that any thing false, that even any thing 
aggravated, is alledged against you ? Had any prince, 
or any state, cofamitted the same outrage against tht^ 
privileges of Roman citizens, should we not think we 
had sufficient ground for declaring immediate war 
against them ? What punishment ought, then,, to be 
inflicted upon a tyrannical and wicked prsetor, who 
dared, at no greater distance than Sicily, within sight 
of the Italian coast to put to the infamous death of 
crucifixion, that unfortunate and innocent citizen, 
Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for his having asserted 
his privilege of citizenship, and declared his inten- 
ijon of appealing to the justice of his country against 
^ cruel oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in 
prison at Syracuse, from whence he had just made 
his escape i The unhappy man arrestedt as he was 
going to embark for his native country, is brought be- 
fore the wicked prcetor. With eyes darting fury, 
Y ^ 
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and a countenaoce distorted with Grueltyi he orders 
the helpless victim of his rage to be stripped and rods 
to be brought ; accusing him^ but without the least 
shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion^ of hav- 
ing come to Sicily as a apy. It was in vain, that 
the unhappy man cried out, ^^ I am a Roman citizcDi 
I have served under Lucius Pretus, who is now at 
Panormus, and will attest my innocence." That 
blood-thirsty prwtor, deaf to all he could urge in his 
own defence, ordered the infamous punishnaent to be 
inflicted. Thu?, fathers, was an innocent Roman 
citizen publicly mangled with scourging ; while the 
only words he uttered amidst his cruel suSerings, 
were, ** I am a Roman citizen." With these he ho- 
ped to defend himself from violence and infamy. 
But of so little service was this privilege to hina, that 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the or* 
der was given for his execution*-^for his executioa 
upon the cross 1 

liberty !— O sound once delightful to every Bo- 
man ear !— O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship! 
Once sacred ! now trampled upon !— -But whiat then! 
Is it come to this ? Shall an inferior magistrate, a 
governor, who holds his whole power of the Romaa 
people, in a Roman province, within sight of Italy, 
bind, scourge, torture with fire and red hot plates of 
iron, and at last put to the infamous death of the 
cross, a Roman citizen I Shall neither the cries of 
innocence expiring in agony^ nor the tears of pitying 
spectators, nor. the majesty of the Roman common* 
wealth, nor the fear of the justice of his country, re- 
strain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a monster, 
who, in confidence of his riches, strikes at the root 
of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance i 

1 conclude with expressing my hopes, that your 
wisdom and justice, fathers, will not, by suflFeriag the 
atrocious and unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres 
to esci^c the due puniahmeni, leave room to appre- 
kead the danger of a total subversion. <d authority, 
^^d introduction of general anarchy and confusiosu. 
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Seetiou 1. 

BEMABKS ON PULPIT ELOQl^NCE. 

Eloquence is the art of speakkig with propriety, 
elegance, and effect. To enlighten the understanding, 
pleaae the imagkiatkmt more the passions, and influ- 
ence the will, are the important ends it proposes to 
accomplish. The darkoess which envdlopea the hu- 
nian understandings toust be dispelled by a clear exhi- 
bition o( truth.^— A combination of noble images pre* 
sented to the mind^ in the rich or agreeable colonring 
of a £nely finished picture, tends to swell the imagi- 
nation with vast. conceptions^ and transport the soul 
with sublime ideas.— -The creative faculty, from her 
eaniberant stores, produces those expressive figures, 
and exhibits those vivid featurea, which, whei^ asso- 
ciated iTith objects of desire or aversion^ love er ha- 
tred, pity or contempt^ awaken the liveliest ae&tibiiity 
and precipitate the passive assembly^ into all the pet* 
tiirbation of passion.-^Would the ^orator not only ag- 
itate the soul, and inspire generoiis feeling, but pro- 
duce volition, and prc^el to action, he. must employ 
an artful mixture of the truths which convincef and 
the imagery which interests ;:he muistr incorporate at- 
gumentation with pathos, and the ejOfcrrts of reas(w 
with the ebullitions of p^ssion^. before he caOiforee 
bis way to 4h^ litaA^ and> wjeld . at wilt its ae^ye 
pawers. <.•/*. .. - . • « 
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The eloquence of the pulpit possesses advantages 
peculiar to itself. The dignity and inniportance of its 
subjects tend to solemnize Christian assemblies^ and 
ought to interest every heart. The preacher haa lib- 
erty and leisure to cbuse his theme, and appears in 
public with all the advantages of mature prepara^n. 
The largeness and solemnity of his audience inspire 
animation, and powerfully prompt to exertion. His 
style may be embellished with the highest ornaments, 
and his delivery adorned with all the variegated gra- 
ces of action. 

Candidates for the sacred ministry should possess 
good natural talents : a clear understanding, to dis- 
criminate truth from error ; a lively imagination, to 
open extensive fields of thought, and exhibit interest- 
ing objects in the most advantageous points of view; 
a retentive memory, to which he nhy commit the 
different sets of ideas, and th6 various parts of kno^U 
edge he collects in the course of his study, and may 
have occasion to use in the dis^charge of his duty ; and 
an original gift of utterance, to fit him for speaking 
with freedom and fluency, on any subject which he 
thoroughly understands. Without a considerable 
share of such inestimable talents, I may vetiture to af- 
firm, all the learning and industry in the world will 
be unable to render him an eloquent preacher. 

Besides the possession of these natural and neces- 
sary qualities, much remains to be acquired by study 
and observation : An extensive knowledge of natural 
and revealed religion ; of the theory and practice of 
moral, relative, and religious duties ; of the docti-ines 
of grace, the practice of piety, and pure experimental 
godliness : A comprehensive knowledge of the scrip- 
tures in their connecti6n, dependence, and leading de- 
sign ; of the meaning and application of particular 
passages ; of the principal idea contained in every 
t»xt he undertakes to illustrate, and of the best me- 
diod df dividing, explaining and impresning the in- 
structions deduced from it, on tlfe heartsof his bear* 
ers ; Aa intimate acqaaintance with the opinipas, pas- 
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siODS, ^nd prot>6nsitie8 of mankind ; the various scenes 
and circumstances through which they pas8» the mo^ 
ttves by which they are most easily actuated, and the 
avenues which lead most directly to the heart ; with 
the^characters, sentiments and humours, which pre- 
vail among the people he is destined to address. 

The preacher must be acquainted with books as 
well as with men. The clearest commentaries on 
scripture, and the most judicious systems of divinitj^ 
should hold the highest rank in his estimation ; but 
such as possess sublime moral sentiments* unfold the 
obligations) characters, and connection of men, ex- 
plain the principal sciences with elegance and accura- 
cy, inspire the brightest train of thought, enrich the 
soul with exalted perceptions, improve the taste for 
composition, give a compass and purity of expression, 
and afford materials for forming a style, in which 
simplicity and grandeur, elegance and chastity, ani- 
mation and ease, copiousness and perspicuity, har- 
moniously unite ;— are £ilso entitled to a frequent and 
attentive perusal* Every book of real merit, indeed, 
may contribute to assist him in his official capacity, 
but such as contain the best precepts and specimens 
of eloquence which either ancient or modern times 
have produced, should be selected with judgement, 
studied with diligence, digested by mature reflection, 
and rendered subservient to the great end of the gos- 
pel ministry. It must always be recollected, howev- 
er, that the most extensive reading will be of little 
advantage to the Christian clergyman, unless it be 
accompanied by the reiterated practice of careful 
composition. It k this which converts the materials 
of reading to the nourishment of thought, which ea* 
tablishes a habit of arrangement, of viewing objects 
with accuracy and distinction^ and of expressing sen- 
timents with variety, fulness^ and freedom. 

The gospel preacher must retain an unremitting 
regard to the great ends of his office ; which are, to 
honour his divine Master, by a faithful exhibition of 
revealed truths, and an ample declaration of his coun- 
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6ek to men ; to promote the best interests of his fel- 
low creatures, by conscientiously explaining the doc- 
trines, and enforcing the duties of religion, by endea- 
vouring to confirm dxeir faith, increase their comfort, 
land influence their practice ; to adapt his discoursef 
to the nature of the times, and the capaciti^ of his 
hearers ;--4)y trying to stop the progress of prevaiUng 
vicesf directing to the proper uses, of natioDal calam- 
ities, and exciting to the grateful acknowledgnaeot of 
public mercies; by avoiding unedifying coojectures 
about points. confessedly obscure, matters of mere 
speculation, and the peculiarities of party opinion^ 
which tend to foster a disputatious temper^ and to 
*^ minister questions rather than godly edifying j"— by 
guarding against those minute criticisms, abstracted 
reasonings and learned investigation^ which are bo( 
level to the comprehension of a common audience, 
and turning his thoughts into such a sh^pe, as shall 
bid fairest for drawing the attention, enlightening the 
minds, and affecting the hearts of bis hearers ;«-4)y 
confining himself in every discourse to a single lead* 
ing truth, character, virtue, or vice, which, whes 
properly explained, placed ia interesting views, and 
enforced by suitable motives, can scarcely fail to pen- 
etrate and possess the heart* 
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^eetvoii 11. 
THE COMMANDMENTS. 

■^ And God'spake sill these words, saying ; 

I am the Lord, thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house ofbondage : 

Thou shah have no other Gods before me* 

Thou ahalt not make unto thee any graven image. 
Of any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, 
or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the water 
dnder the earth. Thou shah not bow down th)rself to 
them, nor worship them ; for I the Lord thy God, am 
a jealons God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers up- 
ott the children, tinto the third and fourth generation 
of them that hate me ; and shewing mercy unto thou- 
ssindsr of them that love me, and keep my command- 
ments. 

'Thott shall not -take the name of the Lord thy God 
In vain,<for the Lord will ttot hold him guiUlcss that 
taketh his name in vain. 

Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy. Six 
days shak thou labour, ind do all thy work. But the 
seventh day is the sabbath bf the Lord thy God : in'^ 
it thou shalt not do any work ; thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, 
nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is within thy 
gates : For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and rested the 
seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the sabbath 
day and hallowed it. 

Honor thy father and thy mother ,• that thy days 
may be long upon the land -^hich the Lord thy God 
giveth thee. 

Thou shalt not kill* 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal. 
' Thou shalt not bear false witnass againt thy neigh- 
bour. 
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Thou shalt not covet thj neighbour's house, thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor his aian-ser- 
vant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, 
nor any thing that is thy neighbour's* 



Section IIL 

NATHAN'S PARABLE. 

And the Lord sent Nathan unto David ; and he 
went unto him, and said unto him : 

^^ There were two men in one city ; the one rich, 
and the other poor. The rich maa bad exceeding 
many flocks and herds : But the poor man. had. do- 
thiQg^ save one little ewe lamb, which h« Had nour- 
ished and brought up ; and k grew up together witli 
• him, and with his children ; it did eat of his owd 
fneat, and drank of his own cupt and lay in . his bo- 
som, and was unto him as a daughter. 

^^ And there came a traveller unto the rich man, 
and he spared to t^ke of his own flock and of his owa 
herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that was come 
unto him ; but took the poor man's lamb, and d[res$- 
ed it for the man that was come unto him." 

And David's anger was gready kindled against the 
man ; and he said to Nathan ; 

*^ As the Lord liveth» the man that hath done tku 
thing shall surely die ; And he shall restore the lamb 
fourfold, because he did this thing, and because he 
had no pity/' 

And Nathan said unto David,^ ^^ Thou art the man.'' 
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Section IV • 
PARABLE OF THE PKODIGAt SON. 

The parable of the prodigal is no les3 beautiful 
and pathetic, than it is instructive and consolatory^. 
It sets before us, in the most striking view, the pro- 
gress and the fatal consequences of vice, on the one 
hand ; and, on the other, the parental readiness of 
our Almighty Father to receive the returning penitent 
to pardon and mercy. It is peculiarly instructive to 
youth ; and would become very instrumental to pre- 
serve them from the pernicious allurements of sin 
and folly, if they would seriously reflect upon it ; if 
they would contemplate, in the example of the prod- 
igal before them, the nature and the effects of those 
vices which brought him to extreme distress, and 
which will ever bring ^to distress all those who in- 
dulge them. 

A certain man had two sons : and the youngest of 
them said to his father, • Father, give me the portion 
of goods that falleth to me.* And he divided unto 
them his living. And not many days after, the young- 
est son gathered all together, and took his journey 
into a far country, and there wasted his substance 
with riotous living. And when he had spent all, there 
arose a mighty famine in that land, and he began to 
be in want. And he went and joined himself to a 
citizen of that country, and he sent him into his 
field to feed swine. And he would fdin have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine did eat : and 
116 man gave unto him. And when he came to him- 
self, he said, * How many hired servants of my fa- 
ther's have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
witli hunger l^ I will arise and go to my father, and 
will say to him, ^Father I have sinned against hea- 
ven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son : naake me as one of thy hired servai^tc»* 
And he arose, and came to his father. 

Z 
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But when he was yet a great way off, hk £wtlier taw 
kiin, and had compasnioti^ and ran, and fell on his 
neck and kissed him. And the son. said unto him, 
•Father, I hare sinaed against heaven, ami in dij 
sight, and am no more nsorthj to be caUed thy son.' 
But the father said to his servants, ' Bring forth tlie 
best robe and pat It on him, and put a ring os his 
hand, and shoes on his feet. And bring hither tin 
fatted calf, and kill it, and let us eat, and be n^err^r. 
For this my son wal dead, and is alive as^m j be 
was lost, and is found.' And they began tp be merry. 

Mow his elder son, was in the field, and as Ite came 
and drew nirii to the house, he heard muuc aad dan- 
cing* And he called one of the servants^ aad asked 
what these things meant; And he said unto him, 
^Thy brother is come, and thy father hath killed the 
fetted calf, because he hath received bin^ safe aad 
sound.' And he was angry^ and would not go in : 
therefore came his father out,, and tntreated kim. 
And he answering, said to his father, * lio, these 
many years do I serve thee^ neither trsmsgre^sed I at 
any time thy Commandments, and yeirthou never gar- 
cst me a kid, that I might make merry with my 
friends. But as soon as this thy son was come, who 
hath devoured thy living with hariots, thou hast kil- 
led for him the fatted calf.' And he said unto him, 
* Son, thou art ever with me, and all that I have is 
thine. It was meet that we should make merry, and 
be glad i for this thy brother was dead, and is alive 
again : and was lost, and is found.' 



Section Y. 

THE ATHEIST— HIS BTUPKNI>irbufl ATTAINMENTS, 
IF HE XNOWft THERE IS NO COO. 

How wonderful the process by which a man caa 
^ow to the immeoae intelligence that can Anow that 



l)ier6 U fio Gbd. What ages and wbat lights are ne- 
cessary for this Btupendous attainment! This intel- 
ligence involves the' Very attributes of Divinity, 
white a 6od is denied. For unless this man is om- 
Bipresattti uidess he is at this moment in every place^ 
in the universe, he cannot know but there may be in 
some place manifestations of a Dei^ by which even 
he would be overpon^ered. If be does not know abso- 
Int6ly every agent in the universe, iSx& one that he 
ddes not know may be God* If he is not himself the 
diief agent in the universe, and does not kpow what 
Is so, that which is so may be 6od« If be is not in 
absoluce possession of all the propositions that con- 
stitute universal truth, the one which he wants may 
•be, that there is a God. If H^ cannot with certainQr 
assign the cause of all that he perceives to existy that 
cause may be a God. If he does not know every 
thing that has been done in the immeasurable agee 
that are past, isome things may have been done by a 
God. Thus, unless he' knows all things, that is, 
unless he precludes another Dei^ by being one him- 
self, he cannot know that the Being whose existence 
he rejects, does not exist. Bi^ he must know that h^ 
does not exist, else he deserves equal contempt and 
compassion for the temerhy with which he firmly 
avows his rejection and acts accordingly. And yet a 
man of ordinary age and rntelligence may present 
himself to you with an. avowal of bemg thus distin- 
guished from the crowd ; and if he would describe 
the manner in which he has attained diis eminence,. 
you would feel a melancholy interest in contemplating^ 
that process of which the result is so ' portentous. 

Surely the creature that thus lifts his voice, and 
defies all invisible power within the possibilities of in** 
finity, challenging whatever unknown being may hear 
him, and who may, if he will, appropriate that title 
of Almighty which is pronounced in scorn, to evince 
his existence, by his vengeance ; surely this man was 
not as yesterday a little childy that would tremble and 
cry at the approach of a diminutive reptile. 
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Section Tl. 

REFLECTIONS OS THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DElTt, 
AND THE THOUGHTLESSNESS Ot MAN. ' 

It is a cause for wonder and sorrow, to sefe mil- 
lions of rational creatures growing into their perma- 
nent habits, under the conforming efficacy of every 
thing which they ought to resist, and receiving no 
part of thoAcliabits from impressions of the Supreme 
Object. They are content that a narrow scene of a 
diminutive world, with its atoms and evils, should 
usurp and deprave and finish their education for im- 
naortality, while the Infinite Spirit is here, whose 
transforming companionship would exalt theno into 
his sons, and lead them into eternity in his likeness. 

Oh why is it so possible that this greatest inhabi- 
tant of every place where men are living, should be 
the last whose society they seek, or of whose being 
constantly near them they feel the importance ? IVhy 
is it impossible to be surrounded with the intelligent 
reality which exists wherever we are, with attributes 
that are infinite, and not feel respecting all other 
things which may be attempting to press on our minds 
and affect their character, as if they retained with diffi- 
culty their shadows of existence, and were continual- 
ly on the point of vanishing into nothing ? Why is this 
stupendous Intelligence so retired and silent, while 
present, over all the scenes of the earth, and in all the 
paths and abodes of men i Why does he keep his 
glory invisible behind the shades and visions of the 
material world ? Why does not this latent glory some- 
times beam forth with such a manifestation as could 
never be forgotten, nor ever be remembered without 
an emotion of religious fear ? And why, in contempt 
of all that he has displayed to excite either fear or 
love, is it still possible for a rational creature so to 
"e, that it must finally comtJ to an interview with 
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iSim k a diaracter eooftpletdd by the fuU nBjseD^blage 
of tboae acqui^ttioQa which have separately been dis- 
approved by hinoL through ev«ry. stage of the aocu^ 
Bwlattoo. 

Why is it possible for &Me creatures to maiatain 
their little dependejQt beings fortified and invincible in 
ftia, Muidst the presence of divine purity ^ Why does 
»0t the tbpnght of such a^bei^g strike through the 
mind with such intense antipathy to evil as to blast, 
with death every active principle that is beginning to- 
pervert it, and render gradual additions of depravity,. 
Rowing into the solidity of habit, a^ impossible as for 
pftrishable materiak to he raised into structures amidst. 
the fires of the last day ^ How is it possible to forget 
the solicitude whichshould accompany the conscious- 
Dess that such a being is continuaUy darting upon us 
the bcaois of observant* thought, (if we may apply, 
auch a term to omniscience,) that we are exposed to 
the piercing inspection,? coaipared to which the con- 
centrated attention of all the beings in the universe 
besides, would be but as the powerless gaze of an in- 
fant i Wh}' is faith, that faculty of spiritual apprehen- 
sion, so absent,, or so incomparably nnore slow and 
reluctant to receive a just perception of the grandest 
ol its objects, than the senses are adapted, to receive 
ihe impressions of theirs ? While there is^ a spirit per- 
vading jdie. universe with an infinite energy of being, 
why have the few particles of dust which enclose our 
spirits idle power to intercept aU sensible ccnnmuni- 
eatkm with it, and to place them as in a vacuity where. 
the sacred Essence had been precluded or extinguish- 
ed? 

If there ie such a being as we mean by the term God, 
the ordioaiy intelligence of a serious mind will be 
qtute enoogn to see that it must be a cnelaacholy thing 
to pass through life, and quit it, jus^ as if there weve 
not* Thmugh what defect or infatuation of mind; 
then have yoia been able, during ^ many years spent 
in die presence of a God» to continue even to tins hour 
US dear of all narks and utiees of any dijv^ne infiue<« 

Z2 
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CCS having operated on yoo, as if the Dei^ were but 
a poetical fiction, or an idol in ^ome teoipler of Asia ? 
Obviously, as the immediate caose^ through want of 
thought concerning him* 

And why did you not think of him i Did a most 
solemn thought of him never once penetrate your 
soul, while admitting the proposition that there is 
such a Being f If it never did, what is reason, what 
is mind, what is man f If it did once, how could its 
effects stop there ? Uow could a deep thought, on so 
singular and momentuous a subject, fail to impose on 
the mind a permanent necessity of frequently recalling 
it ; as some awful or magniHcent spectacle will haum 
you with a long recurrence of its image, even if the 
spectacle itself were seen no more i 

Why did you not think of him ? How could you 
estimate so meanly your mind with all its capacities, 
as to feel no regret that an endless series of trifles 
should seize, and occupy as their rights all your 
thoughts, and deny them both tke liberty and the am- 
bition of going on to the greatest Obj«xt I HoV| 
while called to the contemplations which absorb the 
spirits of heaven, could you be so patient of the task 
of counting- the flies of a summer's day* 

Why did you not think of him ? You knew your- 
self to be in the hands of some Being from whose 
power you could not be withdrawn ; was it not an 
«qual defect of curiosity and prudence, to inaaige a 
careless confidence that sought no acquaintance with 
his nature and his dispositions, nor ever anxiously 
inquired what conduct should be observed toward 
him, and what expectations might be entertained from 
him I Tou would have been alarmed to famve &lt 
yourself in the power of a mvsterious stranger of 
your own feeble species ; but let the Stranger be om- 
nipotent, and yoa cared no more. 

Why did you not think of him? One would si||aK 

pose that the thought of him -must, lo a serious tnindf 

come second to almost every ^lought. ' The thought 

^ vbrtue would suggest the ^faought^ boA a law- 
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giver and a i^w^der ; the thcmgiit (J crime <^ an 
avenger ; the thought of sorrow of a consoler ; the 
thought of an inscrutable mystery, of an intelligence 
that ttodersta&cb it ; the thought of that ever^moving 
activity which prevails in the srstem of the universe, 
of a supreme agent $ the thought. of the human fa- 
mily, of a great father ; the thought of all being, of 
a creator f the thought of life, of a preserver ; and 
the thought of d^^ath, of a solemn and uncontrollable 
disposer. By what dexterity therefore of irreligious 
caution, did you avoid precisely every track where 
the idea of him would have met" 3H>u, or elude that 
idea if it came f And what must sound reason pro- 
nounce of a mind which in the train of millions of 
thoughts, has wandered to all things under the sun, 
to all the permanent objects or vanishing appearan- 
ces in the creation, but never fixed its thoughts on the 
Supreme Beality; never approached, like Moses, 
** to «ee this great sight ?^' 

It would be interesting to record, or to hear, the 
history of a character which has received its form, 
and reached its maturity, under the strongest opera- 
tions of religion* We do not know that there is a 
more benificent or a more direct mode of^the divine 
agency in any part of the creation than that which 
*' apprehends'' a man, as apostolic language expres- 
ses it, amidst the unthinking crowd, and leads him 
into seriotts. reflection* into elevated devotion,' into 
progressivcvirtue, and finally into a noble life after 
deaib. AVhen he has long been comm^ided by this 
influence, he will be happy to look back to its first op* 
erations, whether they were nin^ed in early life al- 
most inseftsifaly with his feelings, or came on him 
with migh^ fo|xe at some particular time, and in 
connexioa with some assignable and memorable cir- 
cumstance, which was apparently the instrumental « 
cau^e.^ He will trace all the progress of this his bet^ 
ter life> with gra^ttful acknowledgmrent to the sacred 
power which has advanced him to a decisiveness of 
reUgioua habiit whkh.8«eoi».to jBtaiB{> «t^tiity oa his 
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character* Ja the great majority of thiiiga, habtt u 
a greater plague than ever afflicted Eg^pt ; ia reli- 
gious character, it is a grand. felicity* The devout 
maa exults in the indications of his being 6xed and 
irretrievable. He feels thi$ confirmed habit as the 
grasp of the hand of God, which will never let him 
go. From this advanced state he looks with firmness 
mnd joy on futurity, and says, I carry the eternal 
mark upon me, that I belong to God ; I aai free oi 
the universe ; and I am ready to go to any world to 
which he shall please to transmit me, certain that 
every where, in height or depth, he will acknowledge 
me for e/er. 



SeetVoxtYTl. 

TUB LIBEKTY OE MAN AND THK FORSKNOWI^EDGI 
AND PKOVID£NC£ OJ^ GOD» 

The foreknowledge and providence of the Deity 
and that liberty which doth truly belong to man a$ 
a moral a^nt, are things perfectly consistent and 
naturally connected. The proof of our liberty is to 
every kidividual of the human race the very same, I 
am persuaded, with the proof of his existence. I 
fed tbat^I exhU ^d I fed that I %m freei aoA I 
may with reason turn a deaf ear upon every argu* 
ment that can be alledged in either case to disprove 
my feelings. I feel that I have power to flee the 
d^ger that I dread-— to pursue the good that I covet 
-—to forego the most inviting pleasure, although it 
be actiaaUy within my.grasp, if I apprehend that the 
present enjoyment may he the nxewB of futare mis* 
..chief— ^o esqKise myself to present danger, to sub- 
mit to present evils, in order to secure a future good 
I feel that I have power to do the action I ap- 
prove— 4o d)stain from another that my conscience 

ould c<md6ain4<*-4« a w^id, I leel thiut I act irom 
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my ovrh hopes, and my own feurs ,* and whenever 
I act from other motiv^, I feel that I am misled by 
my own passions, my own appetites, my own mista- 
ken views of things. A feeling always succeeds these 
unreasonable actions, that, had my mind exerted its 
natural powers, in considering the action I was about 
to do, — ^the propriety of it in itself and its consequen- 
ces, I might and I should have acted otherways.— 
Having these feelings, I feel all that liberty which, 
renders the morality of a man*s Actions properly his 
own, and makes him justly accountable for his con- 
duct. 

The liberty, therefore, of man, and the foreknow- 
ledge and providence of God, arc equally certain, 
although the proof of each rest oh different princi- 
ples. Our feelings prove to every one of us that we 
are free : reason and revelation teach us that the Dei- 
ty knows and governs all things,— that even "the 
liioughts of man he understandeth long before,*'— 
long before (he thoughts arise — ^long before the man 
himself is born who is to think them. Now, when 
two distinct propositions are separately proved, each 
by its proper evidence, it is not a reason for denying 
either, that the human mind, upon the first hasty 
view, imagines a repugnance, and may perhaps find 
a difficulty in connecting them, even after the distinct 
proof of each is clearly perceived and undestood, 
• There is a wide difference between a paradox and 
a contradiction. Both, indeed, consist of two dis- 
tinct propositions ; and- so far only are they alike : 
for of the two parts of a contradiction, the one or 
the other must necessarily be false. — of a paradox,' 
both are often true,. and yet when proved to be true, 
may continue paradoxical. This is the necessary 
consequence of our partial views of things. An in- 
tellect to which nothing should be paradoxical would 
be infinite. It may naturally be Supposed that para- 
doxes must abound the most in metaphysics and di- 
vinity, */for who can find out God unto perfection T' 
yet they t)ccur in other subjects ; and any one wb 
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should iiniversally refuse his assetit to prbpositions 
separately proved, because when connected they may 
seem paradoxical, would, in many instances, be just- 
ly laughed to scorn by the masters of those sciences 
ivhich make the highest pretensions to certainty and 
demonstratioil. 

In aU these cases, there is generally in the natuie 
of things a limit to each of the two contrasted pro- 
positions, beyond which neither can be escleBded 
without implying the falsehood of the other, snd 
cbangbg the paradox into a contradiction : and die 
whole aifficulty* of perceiving the connection and 
agreement between such propositions arises from this 
circumstancey that, by some inattention of the miod, 
these limits are overlooked* 

Thus, in the case before us, we must not imagioe 
such an arbitrary exercise of God^s power over die 
minds and wills of subordinate agents, as should 
convert rational beings into mere machineSy and leave 
the Deity charged with the follies and the crimes of 
men^— nor must we, on the other hand, set up such a 
liberty of created beings, as, necessarily prcchidmg 
the Divine foreknowledge of human actions, should 
take the government of the moral world out of the 
hands of God, and leave him nothing to ■ do with 
the noblest part of .his creation. 



Sectiwd Till. 

ON THE CHARACTER AND GOTESN- 
MENT OF GOB* 

He is the unsearchable Godi and his government 
must be like himself. ^ Facts^ concerning both, he has 
graciously revealed. These we must admit upon the 
credit of his own testimbny ; with theSe we must ^t- 
isfy our wishes, and limit our inquiry. «^ To intrude 
^nto those things which he hath not seen?' because 
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God has not disclosed them, whether they relate to 
his arrangements for this world or the next, is the ar- 
rogance of one *^ vainly puffed up by his fleshly mind." 
There are secrets in our Lord's procedure which he 
Will not explain to us in this life, and which may not, 
perhaps, be explained in the life to come. "We can* 
not tell how he makes, evil the mimstcr of good : how 
he combines physical and moral agencies of different 
kind and order, in ^e production of blessings. We 
cannot so much as conjecture what bearings the sys- 
tem 9f redemption, in every part of its process, may 
have upon the relations of the universe ; nor even 
what may be all the connection^ of providence in the 
occurrences of this moment, or of the last. ** Such 
knowledge is too wonderful for us :' it is high, we can- 
not attain it." Our Sovereign's * way is in Uie sea, and 
his path in the deep waters ; and his footsteps are not 
known.** Whe6, therefore, we are surrounded with 
difficulty ; when, we cannot unriddle his conduct in 
particular dispensations, we must remember that he is 
God ; that we are to *^ walk by faith ;** and to trust 
him as implicity when we are in the " valley of the 
shadow of death,'* as when his <^ candle shines upon 
our heads.'* We must remember that it is not for us 
to be admitted into the cabinet of the King of kings f 
that creatures constituted as we are could not sustain 
the view of his unveiled agency ; that it would con- 
fbiisd^ and scatter, and aamhilate our little intellects. 
As often, then, as he retires from our observation, 
blending goodness with majestyi, let us lay our hands 
upon our mouths and worship. This stateliness of 
our King can affqitd us no just ground of uneasiness. 
On the contrary, it contributes to our tranquility. 
For we know, that if his administration is mysterious^ 
it is also wise* 

** Great is our lord, and of great power ; his un- 
derstanding is infinite.'* That infinite understanding 
watches over, and arranges, and directs all the affairs 
of his church and of the world. IVe are perplexed at 
every step ; embarrassed by opposition ; lost in con- 
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fusion ; fretted by disappointment t ^^'^ ready to con- 
clude in our haste, that all things are against our own 
good, and our Master's honour. But ^^ thia is our in- 
firmity ;*' it is the dictate of impatience and indiscre- 
tion, SVe forget the «* years of the right hand of the 
Most High." We arc slow of heart in learning a les- 
son which shall soothe our spirits at the expense of 
our pride. We turn away from the consolation to be 
derived from believing that though we know not the 
connections and results of holy providence, our Lord 
Jesus knows them perfectly. With him there is no ir- 
regularity, no chance, no conjecture. Disposed, be- 
fore bis eye, in the most luminous and exquisite order 
the whole series of events occupy the very place and 
crisis where they are most effectually to subserve the 
purposes of his lotre^ . Not a moment «f time is wast- 
ed, nor a fragment of action misapplied. What he 
does, we do not, indeed, know at present* but so far 
as we shall be permitted to know hereafter, we shall 
see that his roost inscrutable procedure 'was guided 
by consummate wisdom : that our choice was often 
as foolish as our petulence was provoking ;^that the 
success of our own wishes would have been our 
most painful chastisement :. would have diminished 
our happiness, and detracted from his prsuse. 

Let us therefore, study to subject our ignorance to 
his knowledge; instead of prescribing, to obey; in- 
stead of questioning, to believe ; to perform our part 
without that despondency whtdi betrays a fear that 
our Lord may neglect his ; and tj^citly accuses him of 
a less concern than we feel for the glory of his own 
name. Let us not shrink from this duty as imposing 
too rigorous. a condition upon our obedience, for a 
third character of his administration is righteousrus^ 

" The sceptre of his kingdom is a right sceptre.'' 
If ^ Clouds and darkness arc round about him, right- 
eousness and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne.'* Jn the times of old his redeenofeed " wander- 
ed in the wilderness in a solitary way ; but, never- 
theless, he led them forth by the right way, that tficy 
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might goto a &ty of h^itattiofK" He Iove» htschurth 
and the members of it too tenderly to lay upon them 
any burdens, or expose them to any trials, which are 
not indispensable to their good^ It is right for them 
^ to go through fire and through water/ that he may 
* bring' them out into a wcahhy plaGe,'-^right to * en- 
dure chastening/ * that they may be partakers of his 
holiness'— right lo * have the sentence of deaUi in 
themselves/ thsU they may ^ trust in the living God, 
and that his strength may be perfected in their weak* 
ness.' It is right that he should * endure with much 
iong suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc^ 
tlon :' that he should permit ^ iniquity to abound, the 
love of many to wax eold,* and the danger of his 
church to accumulate^ till the interposition of his arnt 
be necessary and drci^ve. In the day of final retri- 
bution not cme mouth shall be opened to complain of 
injustiee. It will be seen that ^ the Judge of all the 
earth has done right; that the works of his hands 
have been verity and judgment, and done every one 
of them^ in * truth and uprightness/ Let us, then, 
think not only respectfully, but reverently of his dis- 
pensations, repress the voice of murmur, and rebuke 
the spirit of discontent t wait, in faith and patience 
till he becomes bis own interpreter, when^the heavens 
shall declare his righteousness, and all the people see 
his glory/ 
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fteetioiL IX.. 

THE DIVINITY OF JEStJS CHRIST. 

I cannot find, in the lively oracles, a single distinc- 
tive mark of Dei^ which is not applied, without re- 
serve or limitation, to the only begotten Son. * All 
things diatthe Father hath sire Ai^/ ^Ao is that mys- 
terious Word that was *in the begmningf With 
God^' Who 18 the 'Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
A a 
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niag and the coding, ii&e firet and the Ia«t, dkc Al- 
mighty i Who is he that * knows what is mao,' be> 
cause he searohes the deep and dark recesses of the 
heart I Who is the Omnipresent, that has promb* 
«d, * Wherever two or three are gathered together 
10 my name there jun I in the midst of them ? the 
light of whose f:ouiiteQance is, at the same momeot, 
the joy of heaven, and tl^e salvation o£ earth « who is 
incit-cled by the Seraphim on hi^, and walb in the 
viidst of the goldeo caodlrsticks : who is in this as* 
sembly ; in all the assemblies of his. people : in every 
worshippino^ family 4 in ievery closet of prayer {ia 
every holy heart. ^ l^!io9e hands have streukd out 
the heavens and laid the foundations of the earth i^ 
Who hath replenished them with iobabitaots, and gar- 
nished them with beauty ; having created all things 
that are in both^ * visible and invisible, wbtthcrtbcf 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or poft- 
ers V By IVhom do ' all things consist f Who\&^'^^ 
governor among the nations, having on hi^ vesture 
and on his thigh a name written *^ JLing of kings and 
Lord of lords." Whom is it the Father's will that'i^ 
men should honour, even as they honour himselt.' 
Whom has he commanded his angels to worship! 
Whom to obey ? Before Whqm do the devils tremble i 
Who is qualified to redeem millions of sinners* from 
he wrath to come,* and preserve them, by his grace, 
3 his everlasting kingdom"? Who raiseth the dead, 
I tres]Mi8ses and sins i ^ having life in himself) ^^ 
licken whom he will;' at Whose voict shall all that 
e in their graves ^ come forth ; and death and helF 
rrender their numerous and forgotten captives? 
fio shall weigh, in the balance of Judgment, the 
stinies of angels and men ? dispose of Ae thrones 
paradise ? and bestow eternal life ? Shall I ^'^ 
: to the decision of reason ? Shall I ask a re- 
nse from heaven ?' Shall I summon the devils frofli 
r * chains of darkness V The response from heav- 
sounds in my ears ; reason approves, and the 
Is confess — ^This, O Christians, is noac o^hcf 
the CHEAT God our Saviour J 
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Indeed the doctrine of our Lotd^ diirinity is not, 
as ^fixct^ more interesting to our faith, than, as a 
prtneipfof it is essential to our hope. If he were not 
* thto true God/ he should not be ' eternal life.^ When 
pressed down by guilt and languishing* for happiness,' 
jE look around for a deliverer such as my conscience 
and my heart and the word of God assure mc I need, 
instdt not my agony by directing me to a creature—^ 
to a man, a mere man like myself! A creature ? a 
man J My Redeemer owns my person. My immor-' 
tal spirit is his property. When I cortie to die, X 
must commit it into his hands. My soul ! My infi- 
nitely precious soul, committed to a mere man ! be-' 
come the property of a mere man ! I would not thus 
entrust my body to the highest angel in heaven. It 
is only the * Father of spirits/ that can have proper^ 
ty in spirits, and be their refuge in the hour of tran- 
sition from the present to the approaching world.— 
In short, the divinity of Jesus, is in the system of 
grace, the sun to which all its parts are subordinate^ 
and all their stations refer— which binds them in sa» 
cred concord ; and imparts to them their radiance, 
and Hfe, and vigour. Take from it this central lu- 
minary, and the glory is departed — Its holy harmo- 
nies are broken — ^The elements rush to chaos— The 
light of salvation is extinguished for ever. 

But it is not the deity of the Son, simply consider- 
ed, to which our attention is directed. We are to 
contemplate it as subsisting in a personal' union witlf 
the human nature. 

Iiong before this epistle was written (the epistle to 
the Hebrews) had he •by himself purged our sins, 
jand sat down at the right hand of majesty on high.'* 
It is, therefore, as 'God manifested in the fiesh ;' as 
my own brother, while he is •the express image of 
the Father's person,* as the Mediator of the new ca^ 
venant, that he is seated on the throne. Of this throne, 
to which the pretensions of a creature were mad and 
blasphemous, the Majesty is, indeed, maintained by 
his divine power; but the foudation is laid in his 
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Mediatorial character. I need not prove to this au' 
dience, that all his gracious offices and all his redeem^ 
iog work originated in the love and the cIectio«i of 
his Father, Obedient to that will, which fully accord- 
ed with his own« he came down from heaven; ta- 
bernacled in our clay i was ^^ a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grieis ;** submitted to the ^^ contra^^ 
dictions of sinners ;*' the temptations of the old Ser- 
pent, and the wrath of an avenging God. In the 
merit of his obedience which threw a lustre round 
the divine law ; and in the atonement of his death by 
which he offered ^ himself a sacrifice without spot 
unto God,'' repairing the injuries of man's rebe&ioni 
expatiating sin through the blood of his cross ; and 
conciliating its pardon with infinite purity, and unal- 
terable truth ; summarily, in his performing diose 
conditions on which was suspended all God's mercy 
to man, and all man*s enjoyment of God, in these 
stupendous ^^ works of righteousness** are we to looV 
for the cause of his present glory. ** He humbled 
himself and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross ; wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above 
every name ; that at the name of Jesus every kDce 
should bow, of things in heaven and things in earth, 
and things under the earth ; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the ^o- 
ryof God the Father.'* ** Exalted" thus ** to be a 
JPrince and a Saviour," he fills heaven with his beau- 
ty, and obtains from its blest inhabitants the purest 
and most reverential praise. ** Worthy," cry the min- 
gled voices of his angels and the redeemed, " worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain to receive power^ and rich- 
es and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glo- 
ry, and blessing." ** Worthy" again cry his redeemed 
in a song which belongs not to the angels, but in 
which with holy ecstacy, we will join, *' worthy art 
thou, for thou wast slain, and hast red^eoied na to 
God by thy bldod." 
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REMARKS ON THE SUFFERINGS OF OUR 
SAVIOUR. 

The sufferings of the Saviour may be exemplified 
in numberless instances, but in none so easily and so 
fwdly, as in the redemption of the world by the means 
of a Mediator^ *^ obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.*' The sun never beheld such a scene* 
History records no such a transaction. The scheme 
would never have entered the mind of any finite in- 
telligence — ^* It is the Lord's doings and it is marvel- 
lous in our eyes." *' The thing proceedeth forth 
from the Lord of Hosts, who is wonderful in counsel 
and excellent in working." *« It is the wisdom of 
Qod in a mystery ;*' and the more we are enlightened 
from above to examine its sublime contents, the more 
©f their perfection shaD we discover, the more worthy 
of God will they appear. *^Por it became him, for 
whom are all things, and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings.'^ 

The sufferings of the Saviour are described in the 
gospels with simplicity and grandeur combined. No- 
thing can add to the solemnity and force of the ex- 
- hibition ; and if we are not affected with the relation, 
it shews that our hearts are harder than the rocks^ 
jKrhich could not retain their insensibiliy when " the 
Lord of life and glory'* expired. The subject has of- 
ten come under your review. Sometimes we have 
tailed upon you to consider his sufferings as peculiar 
and unparalleled ; and you have heard a plaintive 
Saviour saying, "is it nothing to you, all ye that 
nass by? behold and see if there be s^ny sorrow like 
unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, wherewith 
the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce an- 
ger.'' We have sometiuies considered his sufferings 
SIS foreknowDi and led you to imagine what were hi^ 
Aaa 
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feelings whil« reading the prophecids, or foretelling 
himself the circu nisamces bf his passion. From your 
eye futurity is kindly concealed. Could some of you 
be immediately informed of the troubles through 
which perhaps one year only vill require you to wade, 
you would be overwhelmed in the prospect* But he 
saw the end from the beginning, and advcmced with 
Judas^ and the high- priest^ and the Ddils, and the 
crosst fuU in view* You have seen that bis sufferings 
were cot the suffering of an hour or a day; thcv 
were perpetual : from Bethlehem to Calva^ *^ he was 
a man of sorrow, and acquainted with grief.'' ¥ou 
have seen him suiFerine in his condition, in his char- 
acter, in his body, in his soul* This momiog yoa 
have been led to another view of the snm^ interestiog 
subject, the accomplishmens vrhich our Saviour deri- 
ved from them ; he was ^^ made p^fect through aif- 
fcrings*" 

In perusimg history, what characters prkicipali^ 
engage and improve us ? Those who have stru^cd 
through trying and awful scenes. Read the Scrip- 
;ures ; fix your eyes oo Job, and Joseph^ on I>avid 
and. Daniel, and Paul : were they not'^ail ^^ made per- 
fect through sufferings :" The picture would have 
no beauty or effect without shades^ it is on the rainy 
';load, the heavenly bow spreads its variegated tints, 
rhe character of the hero is formed, and his laurels 
re gathered only in the hostile field, anaong ^the 
anfused noise of warriors, and garments rolled ia 
lood." Never was the glory of a prince, however 
ustrioust rendered complete^ without some ^uddkn 
verse of fortune which tried him ; some heavy ea« 
nity, under which he had an opportunity to discov^ 
his internal resources* That nobility is the truest, 
ich a man derives, not from his pedigree^ but from 
iself ; that excellency is the greatest, which is per* 
al ; that glory is tlie most estimable^ which is fix- 
in our intellectual and moral attributes ; not thai 
:h a man locks up .with his cash, or puts by with 
ibbon ; all these are extrinsiod, they are no parts 



of the man ; they are appendages ; additions suppose 
deficiences: he is the most perfect who needs them 
not. 

Suppose oar Satioiir had passed through the 
world smoothly, attended mth all the littleness of 
riches, and all the insignificance of pomp ; how limit-^ 
ed would have been his example ! how insipid the nar- 
rative of his Ufe ! how uninteresting his character ! If 
there had been any thing of the beautiful, there weukl 
ha\^ been nothing of the sublime. How doeslie ap* 
pear ** Christ, the wisdom of God^ and the power of 
God ?*' ^ A» crucified*'^ Where did be spoil *' prin- 
cipalittea and poMrers^ mating a shew of them openly^ 
and triumphing over them ?" On the *' cross." To 
what period does he refer, when he says, '*^ now is 
the judgment of this world, now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out?" The hour of his death* 
This he viewed as the season, in which he was to be 
magnified' and adored : " the hour is come^ that the 
son of man shbuld be glorified/' This was the con- 
summation of his unexampLed career of excellence: 
*' I must do wonders to day and to-morrow, and the 
third day I must* be perfected." Aete is the finish ; 
and the wonders and miracles which attended his suf« 
ferings, were not to be compared with the principles 
and virtues, which he .d}spla}'ed in enduring them. 

Of what in his histos'y did Moses and Elias speak, 
when they appeared 'm the transfiguration i «* They 
spake of the decease, which he was to accomplish at 
Jerusalem." In what does evtry Christian rejoice I 
^^ God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of 
our Lord Jesus Cbrist." What is the theme of every 
xmnister ? ^^ I determined to know nothing, save Je* 
stts Christ, and him crucified." What is the language 
of the glorified above ? '* Worthy is the lamb that was 
6lain#'' Thus the sufferings of the Saviour were the 
means of displaying the glories of his character, and 
of procuring fw htm uDbounded and everfaistittg hon^ 
ours* 
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Seetiim Xl. 

PURE ftELIGIOJf AT^D GENUINE 
DEVOTION. 

n^te great sentiment which, upon this subject, I 
wUh to impress upon your mind, and which 1 seize 
every opportunity to inculcate, is this,-— that in what- 
ever point of light you place religion^ whether you 
consider it as an act, or an affection ; morality, from 
a pure and proper principle, comprises the whole of 
it. The spirit of religion is the love of rectitisde, 
rectitude living and realized in the divine nature; 
the exercise of religion is the practice of that recti- 
tude. Justice and mercy are not the adjuncts of re* 
ligion, but religion itself. 

In giving this account of it, I repeat the definition 
which one of the apostles hai left us. ** Pure reli- 
gion and undefiied before God and the Father" ** pure 
religion" — ^not only calls for, as its appendage, but 
•' is this," this is its constituent substance, «< to vi- 
sit the widows and the fatherless in their afflictioo, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the world.' — 
This,— -the exercise of humanity to the whole circle 
of its objects, from among whom the particular situ- 
ations of distress, which are set before us in this pas- 
-aage, are selected by the scriptures* as being promi- 
nent figures in the group of human miseries, to ex- 
press, in one word, the various objects of mercy, and 
fo represent the sons and daughters of aiSiction ;— 
-this discharge of the duties of humanity, this active 
service of God, this worship of the lite is all that, 
in it^lf considered, communicates any pleasure to 
the Almighty. 

The great sacrifice which is alone immediately, 
and directly acceptable to the Infinite Spirit is neither 
any thing that cometh out of the ground^ or that go* 
eth forth from the mouth of man : it is the sacrifice 
of our faculties upon the broad, immortal alter of 
->cicty. The aubsuoice of divine service is aocial 
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service. Benevolence to man is the " beauty of ho* 
liness." The ground, wherever it be, upon which 
honest goodness relieves the indigent ; consoles the 
dejected ; protects the oppressed ; defends the defa* 
med ; communicates the truth ; or inculcates virtue i 
the ground, wherever it be, upon which good is done 
from a good principle ; or upon which impotent pity 
drops an honest tear, and but wishes to do it; is 
better consecrated, in the eye of heaven, by such 
transactions, or by such tears, than by all the religious 
eeremonies, which could have been performed upon 
it. 

The house of mourning, the hovel of poverty, the 
prison of despair, when they receive the visit of char- 
ity, are temples, upon which the object of worship 
looks down with more complacency, than Upon any 
Mher temples. The sphere of usefulness is the chief 
church of man : this is the most ^* holy place :'' the 
** holy of holies :'* the most sacred court in the tem- 
ple of God : those that minister here are the high 
priests, whose office has most sanctity in his sight. 
Ilevotedness to society is the truest dedication to God, 
Generous offices are the noblest sort of religious ex- 
efcises. He that teaches the sighing **' heart to sing 
for joy,'' awakes the harp which best befits the fingers 
of devotion. He that tunes his animated instrument, 
he that raises this holy hymn, he that sends up this 
sacred music, he is the psalmist that, in the ear of 
heaven, excels all others in sweetness. Whoever 
wipes another^s tear, lifts another's htad,^inds ano- 
ther's heart ; performs religion's most beautiful ritc^ 
most decent and most handsome ceremony. To go 
on an errand of merqy, is to set out on the only holy 
pilgrimage. 

AH other worship with whatever height of solemn^ 
ity, with whatever sublimity of circumstance, with 
whatever comeliness of form, it be accompanied^ 
considered independently of this, and as terminating 
in itself, contains no degree of recommendation ta 
the Divine Being. All the voices of assembled man- 
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kind, joined together in a chorus of praise to God ; 
all the musical instruments in thtj world, united 
in a sacred concert; all knees of all the nations, 
bent together before the throne of high heaven ; this 
sort of praise, ascending from all the earth at once, 
in itself considered, would yield no satisfaction to the 
object of worship, any more than all the frankincense 
of the earth, ascending in one cloud to heaven, or 
all the fruiu of the earth, presented upon one spa- 
cious altar :— but peace prevailing among all nations ; 
equity reigning all around the globe; all mankind 
concurring to promote the general good, and dwel- 
ling in fraternal amity together ; this social order, 
this moral harmony, this concord of faculties, this 
music of minds, were an anthem that would enter 
the ear of him who *• is a spirit :** of him who heark- 
ens to the silver chime^ of the spheres, and who set 
the silent harmonies ©rnature. 



Section Xll. 
TRAlIS^SITION from time Ta ETERjriTI. 

Whoever left the precincts of morality without 
casting a wishful look on what he left behind, and a 
trembling eye on the scene that is before him ? Be- 
ing formed by our Creator for enjoyment even in this 
life, we are endowed with a sensibility to the objects 
around us. We have affections, and we delight to 
indulge them : We have hearts, and we want to be- 
stow them* Bad as the world is, we find its objects 
of affection and attachment. Even in this waste, and 
howling wilderness, there are spots of verdure and c^ 
beauty, of power, to charm the mind and make us 
cry out, « It is good for us to be here." 

When, after the observation and experience of 
years, we have found out the objects of the soul, and 
met with mipds congenial to pur own, what pangs 
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must it give to the heart, to think of partiag t^xrever ? 
Vfe even contmct an attachment to inanimate objects* 
The tree uader whose shade we hai^ often sat $ 
the. fields where we have frequently strayed; the hill, 
the s.cene of contemplation, or the haunt of friend* 
ship, become objects of passion to the mind, an4 «pon 
cur leaving them^ excite a temporary sorrow and re- 
gret. If these things can affect us with uneasiness, 
hov great mtlst be the affliction, when stretched on 
that bed from which we shall rise no more, and look* 
ing about for the last time on the sad circle of our 
aveeping^ friends,— how great must be the affliction^ 
Ifcilri^y'at once all the attachments af life ; to bid 
-JPyfemaf adieu to the friends whom we long have 
loAd, and to part forever with all that is dear below 
th^suni But let not the Christian be disconsolate. 
He parts with the objects of his affection, to meet 
them again ; to meet tltem in a better world, where 
change never enters, and from whose blissfttl man- 
'ts aw^ay. 
[•rection of the just, in the great assem- 
of God, when all the family of heav- 
together, not one person shall be 
irorthy of thy affection or esteem. 
^ imperfect creatures, and in a troubled 
1, the tender and the generous affect- 
lower to charm the heart, that even 
^Kich occasionaly delight us, what joy un* 
ind glorious will they produce, when they 
minds, and are improved by the pu* 
. heavens ? . 



Section mil. 

EARLY PIETY. 

Now IS your golden age. When the morning of 
liife rejoices over your head, every thing around >^u 
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puts on a smiling appearance. All nstiire wears a 
face of beauty, and is animated with a spirit of 
joy : Tou walk up and down in a new world ; you 
crop the unblown rose, and drink the antasted spring. 
Full of spirit, and high in hope, you set out on tk 
journey of life : Visions of bliss present themselves 
to view : Dreams of joy, with sweet delusion^ amuse 
the vacant mind. 

You listen, and accord to the song of hope, " To* 
morrow shall be as this day and much more abun- 
dant. *' But ah ! my friends, the flattering' scene will 
not last. The spell is quickly broken, the encWit- 
ment soon over. How hideous will life appear when 
experience takes off the maf k, and discovers the sad 
reality ? Now thou hast no weariness to clog thy wa- 
king hours, and no care to disturb thy repose* But 
know, child of the earth, that thou art bom to troa- 
ble, and that care through every subsequent part of life, 
will hunt thee like a ghost. Health now sparkles in 
thine eye, the blood flows pure in thy veins, and tby 
spirits are gay as the morning: But alas ! the time 
will come, when diseases, a numerous and direful 
train, will assail thy life ; the time will come, when 
pale and ghastly, and stretched on a bed, ** chastened 
with pain, and the multitude of thy bones with strong 
pain, thou wilt be ready to choose strangling and 
death, rather than lifc.^' 

You are now happy in your earthly companions. 
Friendship, which in the world is a feeble sentiment, 
with you is a strong passion. But shift the scene for 
a few years and behold the man of thy right hand 
become unto thee as an alien. Behold the friend of 
thy youth, who was one with thine own soul, striving 
to supplant thee, and laying snares for thy ruin ! I 
mention not these things, my friends, to niake you 
miserable before the time. God forbid that I should 
anticipate the evil day, unless 1 could arm you against 
it. Now, remember your Creator, consecrate to him 
the early period of your days, and the light of his 
countenance will shine upon you through life. Amid 
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all the $lH^§^8:of this ftuctuatiog, scfgie, you have a 
friend that never faila. Then,^l©t the tempest beat, 
and the floods descend, you are safe and happy under, 
the, shelter ot the Rock of ages. .^ 



Section WY. 

DEVOTION A SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 

Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue, what- 
ever calms and regulates the temper, is a source of 
[ happiness. Devotion produces these effects in a rc- 
' markable degree. It inspires composure of spirit* 
nkildness» and benignity ; weakens the painful, and 
^ cherishes the pleasing emotions, and, by these means, 
carries on the life pf a pious man in a smooth and 
' placid tenor. 

^ Besideis exerting this habitual influence on the 
^ mind, devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which 
• the vicious are entire strangers ; enjoyments the more 
' valuable, as they peculiarly belong ,to retirement 
f when the world leaves us, and to adversity when it 
becomes our foe. These are the two seasons, for 
i which every wise man would most wish to provide 
^ some hidden store of comfort. For letrhim be pla- 
ced in the most favourable situation which the hu- 
^ man state admits* the world can neither always amuse 
him, nor always, shield him from distress. There 
will be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejection^ 
in his life. If he be a stranger to God, and to devo* 
tion, how drear will the gloom of solitude often prove ! 
With what oppressive weight will disease, disappoinit- 
ment, or old age, fall upon his spirits t But for those 
pensive periods, the pious man has a relief prepared* 
From the tiresome repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares 
and sorrows, devotion transports him into a new re- 
gion ; and surrounds him there with such objects as 
Bb 
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are the most fitted to cheer the dejection, to aim /k 
tumults, and to heal ttiie wounds of his heart If the 
world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospectof a hig^r and better orderttfthings 
about to rise. If meniia>ve been ungrateful and base, 
it displays before him the faithfulness of that supreme 
Being, vfao» dim^ eveiy other friend fail^ i^itt never 
fonake Ihoi* '. »■■ Coasnlt your experience, aad yoo 
will And th9t the. two.greate&t sources of inw«d joy 
are, die exercise of lovb dinectedtowafds a destfrisg 
object, and the exercise of hope terminating soiome 
high and assured iiappinesi?. Both dtose are supplied 
by demotion ; and th^efope we have no: reasna to be 
surprised, if, on some occasions, it^Hls the heart of 
good men with a aaeisfaetido not to be expressed 

These are pleasures which belong to the highest 
powers, and best affi^qttons of the soul.— —To tbee, 
O Devotion! we owe the highest improVeuicnt ot 
our nature, "^and much of the enjojnment ^f o»r life. 
Thou art the support of pur virtue^ and the rest of 
our souls in this turbulent world. Thon ,comiX)s«^ 
the thoughts : Thou calmest the paasi^ns : Tfaouex* 
altest the heart. Thy cOmmunicattoii^ andituneonlji 
are imparted to the low, nO less than to the higb; 
to the poor, as well as to the rich. In ihy presence, 
worldly distinctions ceases and under thy iofio^^^*' 
worldly sorrows are forgotten. Thou artthefcalmo* 
the wounded mind* Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
the miserable ; inaccessable only to the unrighteous 
and impure. Thou beginnest on earth the temper^' 
heaven. In thee the hosts of angels and blessed spir- 
its eternally rejoice. 



BEFI^CTIONS ON GOD AS OUR 
CREATOR. 

The coutempktion of God in the light of a crM- 
tor^ oamiot fail to excite in us the moat- profound ven* 
ei^tkim This idea of dei^ is adapted to plunge «& 
iota the depths of that astonishment, into which it is 
pleasing to the mind of man to be thrown by a sub- 
lime object; He who has pleasure in looking at wba^ 
is grand ia^ the highest degree, will hither repair to 
receive it* He that delights to have his mind disten^ 
ded to the utmost stretch of admiration, must come 
to this idea for his delight. 

It is impossible to think of the maker of all things^ 
without being 'fixed .in all the stillness and stupor of 
astonishments whether we consider the amazing 
'multiplicity and magnificence of his productions, or 
the complete sekise in which he is the author of them, 
compared with the imperfect sense, in which man is 
the nsaker of what are called the works of man. If 
some of the greater works of man excite our amaze- 
ment, how much more is this idea adapted to awaken 
it» who tnade the materials out of which those worka 
wei^ framed : whb formed the fingers by means of 
which they werie fashioned ; and who inspiered the un- 
derstandings by the light of which they were designed. 
If we admire the inventors of inanimate machines 
that move, with what admiration must we think of 
him who made ^^ the moving creature that hath life.'' 
All the works of all the human race combined, all 
the fabrics they have constructed, all the systems of 
matter or motion they have composed, how compli- 
cated soever their parts, or extensive their dimen- 
sions, or beautiful their appearance, or powerful their 
effect, or excellent their uses, are proofs of a faint 
^nd feeble power, compared with the production of a 
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AM the engines which human iDgenutty has framed., 
whatever the varietyf or the vigour, or thfe value ot' 
their movements* display a hand thatehrinks ioto no- 
thing before that energy, that rolls the blood through 
the veins of a reptile ; that communicates to a worm 
its faculty of creeping upon the earth ; that indues 
the meanest creature^ which moves and feels^ with its 
wondrous power of wiUmg and perceiving.— Where 
is the artist, beneath the sun, who can breath ibto in- 
fiCBsate clay the breath of life i who can kindle a soul 
of the dullest degree ? who can animate, for one mo- 
ment, one particle of dusti 

The consideration that God is our maker, makes it 
evident that he must be our preserver. This inference 
cannot be made with respect to any human artist ; be- 
cause no human artist is the framer of any thing, ia 
that radical and strict sense^in which the Alniighty is 
the former of all things. That which man has made 
may continue to be what he made it; when its maker 
is distant, when its maker is dead. 'Hie work oF man 
may subsist in the absence, may survive the 'dissolu- 
tion of its author: it may exist for successive ages, 
and for successive ages remain *' a work to wonder at,'* 
when the hand, that gave it its beauty and exeellencei 
has lost its cunning for ever. 

For want of deeply reflecting upon the diflference 
between the forming hand of the creature, and that 
of the Creator of all, we are some of us apt, pertiaps, 
carelessly and inconsiderately, to conceive of our con- 
tinuance in life as depending upon certain powers and 
properties in our animal composition, which were 
ariginally communicated to it by its author, but which 
are now entirely its own ; inherent in itself, without 
hanging on the divine support. We. do not, with 
sufficient closeness to tiie idea, consider, that he who 
put together, and put into motion, the great machi- 
nery of naturie, is its author in a scenes whichrequires 
the incessant action of his hahd, in order to hold it 
together, and to support its operations. 
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Ife 13 not SO proper to say, that the creator has 
iiompanicated a principle of life to the animated 
world, as that he k himself the great principle of uiii- 
i^crsal' vitality. It is not so accurate to say, that he 
has laid down laws for nature Xo observe, as that he. 
' himself perpetually operates with that benignant re- 
gularity which is necessary to the welfare of his li- 
ving works* He is the great spring and impulse that 
actuates all things. He is himself die attracting 
^ower thiat holds the patsies of aU bodies together, 
and combines all bodies into the bea,utiful systems We 
see them compose. Be is himself the living soul 
that ' inh^its and animates every living thinrg ; that 
])ropels every drop through every vein ; that produ- 
ced every pulsation of every artery, every motion of 
every limb, every action of every oi^n, throughout 
the whole animal kingdom. Every operating prirt- 
clple, through the ample compass of things, is God,-, 
that moment willing, God, that moment acting. He 
i& the life of the world i at once the maker, the in-^ 
spector,' and the mover, of all things. Water we 
call the element of one animal*: air, tve say, is the 
element of another : Ae vital presence of God him* 
self is the universal element, in which all living crea<r 
tures *« live and move, said have their being," 

This is the voice of reason and philosophy, as welt 
as of scripture. He that made all things,, must be- 
every moment necessary, to the support of every 
thing« As according to that particular constitution 
of nature, under which we live, when yeu lift with 
your hand a body high in the air, if you wish to pro?» 
long its elevation, you must not only lift it thither, 
but hold it riiere ; as, if you take away your hand. 
from under it, that instant it falls ; so, according to 
the eternal nature of things, the being, that called us. 
into existence, must every moment hold our souls fn 
the life to which he has raised us. If he withdraw 
his hand, we drop. *<In his hand; is the soul of eve- 
ry living thingt and the breath of all mankihd*" 
Whatever i^t subsist upon, subsists itselfi upon hiais: 
Bb2 
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All thatsustains us, it is God that sustains. Our dc- 
pendance upoQ him is the most comprehensive, com- 
plicated, and profound nature. Whatever xiame wc: 
give to its prop, God is the staflF of every life. That 
whatever it be, on which it leans, leans upon him. 
When youi seasons are fruitful, it is not only he who 
covers your vallies with com, who causes to rise the 
sun that ripens it, who prevents your bread from fail* 
iQg ;-.but who gives to that bread its nutritive pow 
er. When your seasons are healthful, it is not odIv 
he who preserves your air from pollution, but who 
empowers the purest air to supply you widi life. 
When your slumbers are sounds it is not only he who 
protects your pillow from pain, but vrho imparts to 
sleep its restorative property. The civil policy, that 
defends your person from violence, is the result of 
wisdom which he has illuminated* and of passions 
which he has implanted. The medical art, that rai- 
ses you from the bed of sickness, proceeds from 
undersundings, which his inspiration hath given, 
and is supplied with materials, which his hand hath 
furnished. The arm, that saves you from violent 
death, is an instrument made, and moved by him. 

So completely is oar breath in the hand of God. 
He 1s the soul within us ; he is the shield without 
us ; the word by which we live ; the word by which 
we die. So the Scripture tells us it is ; so reason tells 
us it must be. Man, the partial maker of a single 
thing, possesses but a partial power over it ; God the 
perfect maker of all things, must be every moment 
necessary to the support lof every thing. 

The habitual recollection of this close and intimate 
connection between the giver and the receiver of life, 
between the living God^ and the living creature, is 
what I would earnestly recommend to all before me, 
as being adapted, in the highest degree, at once to 
entertain the understanding of contemplative, and 
gratify the heart of affectionate, piety. The perfect- 
ly uninterrupted, and the infinitely extended activity 
^r j:..:.^e powcr, in th^ preservation of universal na- 
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ture^ present to reason ».eQi>|ein|\htkflk, of aUvethers 
the most sublime ; while religious seDsibility is sooth- 
ed by the idea of being completely in the hand of a 
power, to whom it-feels the most animated. love, and 
m whom it reposes the most tranquil tfust. 



THE TRIUMPH OF LIFE A^H THE „ 
TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 

Sharp is the sting of death, great the victory of 
the grave, shrill and terrible in their triumphs wheo 
simply considered In themselves, and without regard 
to Jesus, the restorer of li£e» the vanquisher jof the 
grave. 

Terrible, in the first place, are the harbing^s of 
death, formidable his menaces, tremendous the pre- 
paratives he makes for the destructiop of life and the 
subversions of happiness. What a sable host of dis#* 
asters,' of diseases, of pestilences, march before 
him ! What infirmities, what pains, what struggles 
announce his arrival 1 What tears, what sobs, what 
wringing of hands, what shrieks of agony are seen 
tod heard in his train ! And how numerous, how 
deeply- wounding, the darts supplied him foj destruc- 
tion ! Is there any motion, aily occupation, any affiic* 
tion, any enjoyment, any gratification which may not 
prove mortal to man ? How every thing shudders at 
his approach ! How quickly as be advances fades 
every flower on the path of life ! How every sound 
of joy and gladness is hushed at his treniendous call« 

What profound and awful silence, what dejection, 
what doleful apprehensions reign where he appears ! 
How ghastly is the countenance of the man who lies 
pale and wan, faint and spiritless, .on the bed of sickf 
nessf longing in vain for. help, for relief and recove- 
ry, sinking ever lower under the^^burden pf p^bs.aii4 
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iniser^eS) continually more incflpable of joy, eve: 
more inseDsible to comfort, anxiously fluctuating b^ 
tween death and life, betu^een fear and hope, mi 
ing for the return of his fleeting life, and tremblings 
he. beholds the near approach of death ! 

The dominion of death is, moreover universal aci 
this too increases his furious triumph. It stretck) 
over every living thing upon the ,earth« His devas 
tations on this sublunary scene are In a manner us 
bounded. No species of livings creatures are exempt 
from the lot of mortality, no one is safe from the pow- 
er of dissolution and corruption* As the floiy^r fades, 
the leaf withers, the tree diea^ sa Ukewise nao, tkt 
lord of the whole animal ajid inanimate cre^oo, is a 
prey to death and the grave. Numerous and manifoil 
are the victims which the grim spoiler daily and hour 
ly demands of the human race, throwing all of then 
into the dust, without distinction of age, of rank, a' 
dignity, of merit. 

Here the saint has no prc-eminenc5e over the sinner, 
the benefaaor and reliever of his brethrfcn no pre eiH' 
inence over the destroying conqueror and the cnielt) 
rant. Here lies the babe, who scarcely saw the k^' 
of the sun, close by the aged head which could no lon- 
ger sustain its beams. There are mingled the asb 
of blooming youth with those of riper man, the ashes 
of the great and powerful with the ashes of their mean- 
est slaves. Here falls the strong man, who seemed w 
brave every toil, every burden, cvc^ry misfortune ;-• 
there decays the beauty, who flourished lilce a v^^^ 
Sower, and promised herself and others so ridia nar' 
vest of delight* AH, all that is of the eardi must re- 
vert to the earth from which it was taken. Whoever 
thou art, O man, that walks on the ground, thou wal^ 
est on the territory of death; wherever thou settesttflf 
foot, diou treadest on the graves of the dead, diou r^' 
aest the dust that was formerly animatec^ &c t' 
garment of thy brother. 

Terrific is the triumph of death, as hi^ ^f 
•leneraHy iiaeaqpected, and his powe? i« ' ^'" 
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Wovf he seiz^es one of u^ id the ihtoxication of pleas- 
ing, thqr^in the careless repose of the night, now amid 
preparatives for the enjoyment of life, then in the va- 
rious distractions of business and affairs. Now he 
suddenly snatches one from the circle of his gay com- 
rades, then the poor man from his bosom friend, now 
an unexpected mischance at once strikes him down, 
then an apparently trifling disorder in a few days or 
hours beconftes incurable. Rarely do we hear his'foot- 
steps from afar, seldom are we aware of his approach, 
ere his hand is already lifted for the fatal blow. And 
ofliow little avail are in general the 'earlier warnings 
of his approach ! How vain all the efforts of art, how 
fruitless the struggles of nature ! Here neither youth 
nor vigour, nor grandeur and authority, nor virtue and 
lAerit can protect. Death appears, and the most sub- 
tle energies of man recoil dismayed, and his most shi- 
ning prerogs^tives disappear, and every attempt at re- 
sistance, is a proof of the utmost imbecility. 

And the proper business of death, how tremendous ! 
Who is not seized with profound horror at the sight of 
it I Gradual decay of the vital powers, total cessation 
of all spontaneous and mechanical motion of the body, 
universal darkness, prcfound night, frigidity, numb- 
ness, rigor, separation from the whole visible world, 
the grave, corruption, dissolution : this is the work of 
death ; this the victory which he obtains over all that 
is mortal ! And now consider besides, the circumstan- 
ces of this awful scene, the agony that seizes on the 
dying person, the wishes for longer life which are only 
abandoned so late, the ties which knit him to the by- 
standers soon to be dissolved, the multiplication of his 
sufferings by theirs, the reproaches which his con- 
science often makes him, and the apprehensions that 
so.frequenfly torment him with prospect? of an uncer- 
tain futurity: how much more dreadful must all this 
make the triumph of death f • 

Yes, terrific is this triumph ; since ev6n tht conse- 
quences that attend' the ravages which death comtnits, 
are d^plorajile, are abundam sources of teafs and la- 
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meatfttioQ* How painful the sepapsitiea, hov deq 
how incurable the woundft of the widow and the or 
phan ; how irreporible is frequently their toss ! Hci 
a worthy father taken from his still weak uoeducatti 
sons, a careful affectionate mother from herdaughtc:| 
still in want of her further support and exaaiple ; M 
one hearty, generous friend carried off tnm anotheri 
Here a thousand wise, public^spirited pta^ and pro 
jects are rendered abortive ; there ^ quickest r. 
most lively parts are checked in their activity ai 
hopeful capacities prevented frOm unfolding. Her 
the industrious man is deprived of the fraiuof hisia 
hour: there thebudsof noble actions faHghtd in tk 
first efforts. Here pleasure, transports, hopes, happi 
ness of a thousand kinds are destroyed, dierefullari 
various sources of want, <rf trouble and misery af 
opened. Here the forlorn wid6w and -hclplesHf 
phan, sit bathed in tears j there distress aodiBdiger-t 
surround others who are bewailing the lo« ohk 
^benefactors, their patrons, their guides; Thussa 
and gloomy, mv dear friends, is thepftth'of to 
Thus terrific his appearance and the dolefal const 
quence of his destructive sway ! Thiis tremendoif 
his triumph overall that livos and breathes! Yes,ij 
this ghastly form must death appear to eveiy onew^ 
considers it solely in itself, solely in its proxiaiateei 
fects, and without the light of superior iaformaticn 
without the prospect of a better futurity- . , 

Is then, however, thii triumph of death entire. 
what it appears to be ? Is it likewise lo the chnstii- 
what it must be to the unbeliever and to the doubter 
Rests it on a solid basis ? WiH it last for evei' i^J 
christians, to day ye mt ctiebrating wiih me the re 
urreetion of our Master and Lord* Ta^y ^^ 
celebrating the triurtiph of life, of life *<*afted ^ 
fixed for ever by the risen Jesus* CHi rejiflcc mi 
with me, and ponder With me, ho^r mu^* ^^^\^ 
more glorious, rtiorc substantial in his tfjumpn 
the specious, eVanesc^nt triuihph ^f ^ath* 
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& tfaecbiBtntoa of death' uniiirersftl, does h exleod 
over ftU ^imt is tf ansitory asid mcrtal ; ^o is the do- 
iniB$en of Hlis^ no less« aad yet far more extensive^ as 
k expends oWr all that was^ and is, and is to come* 
Nothtjqg per^faesi nothing dies totally and forevcn 
Ifothing peririiej^ that shall njoe4>e restored^ nothing 
diesfi that nhaH Hot live ag^in* Even in the vegetable 
kiR|[doai, d^^h aiul corruption are the^germ and pre- 
fumtiv^ for v^ew entraacea and /orms of life^ Tho 
se^ eom cannot spriag up, ndt blossom, not bear fruity 
except it die. And if the winter with its frosts seem to 
s^nfci and &}iU, y^txjbo^ genial spring revives all again 
widl\B<iii0vaied pomp.and beauty. Let then the earth 
be Qoy€Lve4 with grav^^- apd the dead be. heaped on 
the desii^.aU tlua is no more than sowing for the fu- 
ture geiit^r^ harvest) and> thi^ harvest wiU be the 
richer and m^r© glorious, the richer the sowing was. 

In the long, wide field of God, the fether ij>f man- 
kind^ nothing id sown thai shall not again shoot up^ 
^nd blopffi ip far more beauty ^d perfectiop, than it 
did in its former state. Nay, even without regard to 
this reviviHcatic^n of all that once was dead, the do- 
minion of death, apparently so universal^ is not so in 
feet. No, <^ly dust, ox|ly -substances that are formed 
of dustf only the visible^, grossv terre&tial shell 6f liv- 
ing and spiritual being? are subject to his destructive 
power. The energy by which they are animated, is 
indestructible, the spirit that inhabits them has no 
d<»atb.to fe^r, ho dissolution and corruption ; it thinks 
a«d lives and acts even theb, and thioks and lives and 
aots stitl more freely and nobly, when its, shell is de- 
molished, when its shell in the ga^ive lies a prey fil 
corruption. Only the dust returns to the-: earth from 
vheooe it is taken; but the spirit ascends to God, 
whose breath, w^^^® image it is, with whom it has al* 
ready been in affinity and communion. And to whom 
it is destined and able ever neairer to approach, with 
whom to have ev^r greater communion. O deaths 
where is then thy sting ? O grave^, where is thy victo- 
ry i How limited is thy power ! 'Hoir fallacious is 
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thy triumph ! Thou bast demolished the tabernadt 
of clay, but the iababitaut of the tabernacle which thcu 
hast destroyed, has risen upon its ruins, is not des- 
troyed with it : that still lives which thou didst intec: 
to annihilate. The immortal, which thou thoughtesi 
to shut up in the dark and silent tonab, and to bid 
with the bonds of corruption at the sanae time witli 
the mortal, has soared aloft to its creator Go(]^ sj^i 
lives and rejoices in the splendor of his light. 



Section XTU. 
DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 

Nothing can more usefully engage our attectics 
than Human Nature and Human Life. The pioptr 
study of mankind is Man. His origin and his eod; 
the structure of his body and the powers of his mind, 
his situation and his connexions ; are all capable oi 
yielding us boundless and edifying instruction. 

In observing mankind, the private and familijr 
views of their character are by far the most curioui, 
interesting, and profitable. The greater part of our 
history is composed of minute and common incidents; 
and little and ordinarj'^ things serve more to discover 
a man, and conduct more to render him useful than 
splendid and rare occurrences. Abroad a man ap- 
pears cautious ; at home he is unreserved. Abroad 
he is artificial ; at home he is real. Abroad he is 
useful ; at home he is necessary ; and of this wc 
inay be fully assured, that a man is in truth what h 
is in his own family, whether vicious or virtuous, ty- 
rannical or mild, miserable or happy. 

One of the most agreeable scenes we can ever sur- 
rey upon earth, is a peaceful and happy family; 
where friendship comes in to draw more closely the 
bonds of nature ; where the individuals resemble the 
human body, and if one member suffer^ all the mem- 



bcrs suffer with it, and if one member be honoured, 
all thef members rejoice ; ivhere every care is divi- 
ded, every sorrow diminished, every joy redoubled, 
by diiscovery, by sympathy, by communion ; where 
mutual confidence prevails, and advice, consolation, 
and succouf are reciprocally given and received. To 
such a sight God himself calls our attention ; ** Be- 
hold hoW good and pleasant a thing it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity !" Some thmgs are good 
but not pleasant, and some things are pleasant but 
not good* Here both are combined, and the effect 
is fragrant as the sacred perfume, and reviving as 
the influences of Heaven* 

" Who will shew me any good ?" is the cry. The 
world passing along hears it, and says, Follow me, 
emulate this splendour, mix with this throng, puT« 
£ue these diversions. We comply. We run, and 
we run in vain. The prize was nigh us when we be- 
gan ; but oui- folly drew us away from it. Let us 
return home, and we shiU find it. Let us remem- 
ber that happiness prefers calmness to noise, and the 
shades to publicity ; that it depends more upon thing* 
cheap and common, than upon things ex{5ensive and 
singular ; that it is not an exotic which we are to im^ 
port from the ends of the earth, but a plant which 
grows in our own field and in our own garden. 

It does not depend upon rank and affluence. 
\It is confined to no particular condition ; the servant 
may enjoy it as well as the master ; the mechanic as 
well as the nobleman. It exhilarates the cottage as 
wen as the palace. What am I saying ? What says 
common opinion T Does it not invariably associate 
more enjoyment with the lowly roof, than with the 
towering mansion ? A^k those who have risen from 
inferior life, whether their satisfaction has increased 
with their circumstances ; whether they have never 
^d\ranced to the brow of the eminence, they have as- 
cended, and looking down sighed^ ^* Ah ! happy 
vale, from how much was I sheltered whrlc I was in 
ikscV^ There can be indeed but one opinion concern- 
C c 
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ing the wretchedness of those who have not tk ne- 
cessaries of life. Bat ** Nature is content with little, 
and Grace with less*'* ♦♦ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred therewith." 
" Better is a dry morsel and quietness thcrewitli, 
than a house full of sacrifices and strife.*^ 

•* Let not ambition mock thy useful toil^ 
** Tht/ ROAfELT joys and destiny ohscurt; 

** Nor grandeur hear rvith a disdainful smik^ 
•* The short and simple annals of thepoarT 

In vain will he be tempted to go abroad for com- 
pany or for pleasure, whose home supplies Wm wiiii 
both. ** And what," says he, *' are thp amuseirtrs 
and dissipations of the world ? I have better erjiv- 
ments already ; enjoyments springing fresh fromoj 
rural walks, from our social evenings, from ourrtt 
ding and conversation, from*our cheerful lively nm 
tual devotion. Here are pleasures perpetually re- 
newing and which never cloy. Here are entemic 
ments placed easily within our reacht and which re 
quire no laborious preparation, no costly arrangernec: 
Here I acknowledge only the dominion of nature^ 
and follow only the bias of inclination. Here Ilia« 
no weakness to hide, no mistakes to dread. Htr? 
jny gratifications are attended with no disgrace, dj 
remorse. They leave no stain, no sting behind. 
fear no reproach from my understanding, no reclfOD- 
ing from my conscience ; my prayers arc not hinder- 
ed. My heart is made better. I am softened, pre- 
pared for duty, allured to the Throne oi Gract^- 
And can I be induced to exchange all this, Oye^^ 
taries of the world, for your anxieties, confusion, a^j 
itations, and expeose I Shall I part with my ease an^ 
independence, for the trammeb of your silly /p^*"^ 
the encumbrance of your fashions, the hypoc^is'^^ °' 
your crowds ? Shall I resign my freedom for ^" 
privilege of your slavery, which so often compel^ 
you to disguiBc your sentiments, to subdue yourg^^i' 
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ulne feelings, to applaud foUy« to yawn under a leth- 
argy of pleasure, and to sing for tne hours of retire* 
ment and release I Shall I sacrifice my innocent en- 
dearments, to pursue the fatal routine of your dissi- 
pation, the end of which is heaviness, and frona which 
you return deprived of seasonable rest, robbed of 
peace of mind, galled by reflection^ disinclined to 
prayer, feeling the presence of God irksome, and the' 
appt-oach of death intolerable ?'* 

*^' Domestic Happiness^ thou only bliss 
" Of Paradise that has escaped the fall I 
** Thou art not known xvhere pleasure is atfor% 
That reeling goddess with a zoneless waist, 
^orsaking thee^ wliat shipwreck have we made 
onoury dignity^ and fair renown!* 




Section XVlll. 

ON PATIENCE. , 

Patience is to be displayed in bearing provoca- 
tion. ^^It must needs be that ofit^nce will come.^' 
Our opinions, reputations, connections, offices, bu* 
sinesses, render us widely vulnerable. The .Charac- 
ters of men are various ; their pursuits and their in* 
terests perpetually clash. Some try us by their ig- 
norance, some by their folly, some by their perverse-* 
ness, some by their malice. There are to be found 
persons made up of every thing dtsagroeable and 
mischievous ; bom only to vex, a. bur£a to theme 
aelves, and a torment to all avound them. Her« it 
an opportunity for the triuoiph of patience, here is 
a theatre on which a jpan may exhibit his character, 
and appear a fretful, waspish reptile, or a placid, 
pardoning God. We are very susceptive of irrita- 
tion ; anger is eloquent ; revenge is sweet. But to 
Stand csdm and collected; to suspend the blo^. 
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which passion was iirgeat to strike t to drive ut 
reasons of clemency as far as they will go; ta bring 
forward fairly in view the circumstaoces of mitiga- 
tion; to distinguish. between surprise and delibera- 
tion, infirmity and crime ; or if an infliction be clteni' 
ed necessary, to leave God to be both the judge and 
the executioner— *Thia a chriaUan abouU labour af 

His peacQ requires it* People love to itiog tk 
passionate. They who are easily provoked, commit 
their repose to the keeping of their eneioits;^ 
lie down at their fcct^ and invite them to strike- 
The man of temper pUoea himself beyond vmm 
interruption and insult. ^^ He that hath no rule over 
his own spirit, is like a citj tiiat is broken down ace 
without walls," into which enter over the ruins, toads, 
serpents, vagranU, thieves, enemies ; while the luas, 
who in patience possesses his soul, has the com' 
Hsand of himself, places a d<ifence aU around hinj, 
and forbids the entrance of such unwelcome com- 
pany to offend or discompose. 

Ilis wisdom requires it. " He that is slow to ^^ 
ger is of great undersanding : but he that is M^t} 
of spirit exalteth folly." " Anger restedi in the \iO' 
som of fooU." Wisdom gives os large, various, 
comprehensive^ sailing-round view's of things J t « 
vtry, exercise operates as a diversion, bSotqs^^ 
mind time to cool, and furnishes numberless ^^''^""f* 
stances tending to soften severity. Such is the fflf^^; 
ness of wisdpm. Thus candour is the offspri»g o 
knowledge. . 

. His dignity requires it. «' It is the glory of a^^^", 
*« to pass by: a transgression," '« Be not overcame o 
evil, but overcome evil with good." Thcm^ P ' 
voked to revenge, is conquered, and lo»w ** K^^ 
of the struggle ; while he who forbears, cranes o^ 
victor, crowned with no common lattrds;Jor) ^ 
that is ^w to anger is better than tlie mighty*/'',, 
ht that ruleth l^is spirit, tbm he that takett a cit^* 
V flopd assails a rock, and rolls off, unable to m^ 
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nn impfression ; while strawB and boughs are borne 
off in triumph, carried down the stream, "driven 
with the wind, and tossed.*' 

It is also required by examples the most worthy of 
our imitation. What provocations had Joseph re- 
ceived from his brethren ! but he scarcely mentions 
the crime, so eager is he to announce the pardon : 
" and he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ^e 
sold into Egypt : now therefore be not grieved, nor 
angry with yourselves that ye sold me hither ; for 
God did send me before you to preserve life,*' Hear 
David : •♦they rewarded me evil for good, to the{spoiI- 
ing of my soul. But as for me, when they were sick 
my clothing was sackloth : I humbled my soul with 
fasting, and my prayer retitrned into my bosom. 
I behaved myself as though he had been my friend 
or brother: I bowed down heavily, as one that 
mourneth for his mother!*' View Stephen, dyin^ 
under a* shower of stones : h^ more than pardons ; 
he prays; he is more concerned for his enemie*s, 
than for himself; in praying for himself, he stood, 
in praying for his enemies, he kneeled ; he ktjeeled 
and said, "Lord lay not this sin to their charge." 
A greater than Joseph, a greater than David, a great- 
er than Stephen, is here. He endured every kind 
of insult ; but " when he was reviled, he reviled not 
again : when- he suffered, he threatened not ; but 
committed himself to Him that judged righteously.*' 

Go to the foot of the cross, and behold him suffer- 
ing for iis, leaving us an example *'that we should 
follow his steps." Every thing conspired to render 
the provocation heinous ; the nature of the offencd^^ 
the .meanness and obligations of the offenders, the 
riighteonsness of his cause, the grandeur of his per*- 
son ; an these seemed to call for vengeance. Th6 
creatures were eager to punish. Peter drew his 
sword. Tht sun resolved to shine on such criminals 
no longer. The rocks asked leave to crush them. 
The carrth trembles under the sinful load. ' The Very 
dead cannot remain in their graves. He suffers thtin 

C C 2 ' • • 
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all to testify their 6yiopaihy« butibrUds their revenge; 
uDcl lest the Judge of all riiould pmir forth his fury, 
he itistaotly cries, ** Father, forgive thon^. for they 
know not what they do/' ^^ Here is the patience 
of "a God. 

Section XIX. 

CHRISTIANITY A PRACTICAL 
PRINCIPLE. 



* All the doctrines of the Gospel are practical prin- 

i eiples. The word of God was not written, the Sea 

\ of God was tiot incarnate, the Spirit of God was 

not given, only that , christians njight obtain ricjii 

' views, and possess just notions^ Religba is soidc 

I thing more than mere correctness of iatellentf justness 

^ of conception, and exactness of judgemoin It is a 

f life giving principle. It nnust be infused i&tc tlie 

habit, as well as govern in the undeEStanding t it niuJt 

regulate the will as well as direct the creed It must 

not only cast the opinions into a new frame, huttl^e 

heart into a new mould. It is a transfcoiniog aswcll 

as a penetrating principle. ' Itr > changes the tastes. 

gives activity to the fnclina|ion«^ and, together ^vlt^ 

a new heart, produces- a new life. 

There is a class of visionary^ but pious writers who 
seem to shoot as far bayond the mark, as inei« nioi- 
alists fall short of it. Men of low views and f^ 
minds may be said to be wise Movf what i writteni 
while those of too subtle refioement arc wm^dovt^^ 
The one grovel in the dust from the iaert&essof ^^^^ 
intellectual facukies r while the others are lost is ^^^ 
douds by stretching them beyond their appoint^^^ 
limits. The one build Spiritual castles in the ^r^ JQ- 
stead of erecting them on the «' holy ground" of Scrip- 
ture j the other lay their foundation in the sJpd ^^' 
stead of iaesti^.Jt on the rock of ages. , Thus, ^^ 
•Juperstnicturc of both is equally unsound. 



Gfod is tb& fottofeaiia from wMch all ibe streaiDs of 
goodness fltnr ; the centre from which all the rays of 
blessedness diverge. All our actions, are^ therefor^^ 
only good, as they have a reference to Him : the. 
streams must revert back to their fountain, the rays 
must converge again to their centre. 

If love of God be the governing principle, this pbw* 
erful spring will actuate all the movements of the ra- 
tional machine. The essence of religion does not so 
much consist in actions as affections. Though right 
actions, the^fore^ as from an excess of courtesy they: 
are commonly termed, may be performed where there 
are ^o right affections ; yet are they a mere carcase, 
utterly destitute of the soul, and, therefore, of the 
substsmce qf virtue* But neither can affections sub- 
stantially and truly subsist without ]»roducing right 
actions ; for never let it be forgotten that a pious in- 
clination- which has xucA life and vigour sufficient to ri- 
pen int0 net .»hen the occarion presents itself, and 
a rtghl acittOB whioh doe^ not grow out of a sound 
principle, will neither of theiyi have, any place in the 
account of ^reai goodness.. A good inclination will be 
contcary U^ain,; but a mere inclbation will not sub* 
due sin. . . . . 

The love oC God, as it i 8 the source.of every right 
action and J^Mg,' so it is^ the only principle which 
necessarily involves the lore of your fellow creatures* 
As man we do not loveman^ There is a Ipve of par^*' 
tiality but not of benevolence^ of sensibility but not 
of philandtropy ( of friends and favourites^ of parties 
and sottieties^.but Aotof m^-collectively. It is true 
weimay^ and dOf whhoast. this principle^ relieve his 
distresses^ hvt-w&do •«( beaitwith his faults. We- 
may promote bb fortune^ but we do not. forgive his 
offences $ -above . all, we* are not, anxious for his im^ 
mortal intereats* . . We could not sfee him want without 
pain, but we can .see him stn ^without emotion. We 
could^K^ hear of a beggar perishing atomr^ door with- 
out horror^ btsi yf»t9n%. witfaaut concern,, ^witness an 
acquaiiMiiice 4yius ydthtm^ x^ntaaoek Is it not. 
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atrange that we must participate aooMtktag of &e dl 
vine nature, before we caa reaMy loire the human; It 
aeemsy indeed^ ta be aa iiisenaibiltt)^ to m^ radier than 
waat of benevolence to nkankind, that nakts us natu- 
rally pity their temporal and be careless ef their spir- 
itual wanu ; but does not this Tery inseasib^ pro- 
ceed from the want of love to God I 

All virtuea, it cannot be too often repeated, are 
annctified or unhalbwed according to de principie 
which dictates them : and will be accepted or rejected 
aocordtngly. This priaci}^ kept in due ciercise, 
becomes a habit, and every act atrengdiens^e kVi- 
naUon, adding vigour to the principle and ploaureto 
the performance. 

£veryi individual shoisid bear an ntind* Aatheis 
aent into this world to act a part in it. And though 
one may liave a adore aptendidy and another a more 
obsciure part assigned him« yet'>the>aetor of each is 
equally, is awfully acoountable. . Thdi^ God is not 
a hard, he is an exact Maarer* His service, diough 
not a severe, is a reasonable service. He aocsratelj 
proportions his requisitions to his •gift9« If he does 
not-expect that one talent should bo as prddudreas 
five, yet to even a single talent a proporlioDabie res- 
ponsibility is annexed. 

What an example of disinterested goodaess ana 
unbounded kindness, Jiave we in onr heavenly if ther, 
who is merciful over all bis works, who distributes 
common blessings without distinctio»,wbo''*s^^! 
the necessary refreshment of life,«llie shmifig*^ ^'^^ 
the refreshing shower, without waitiag^ s» #e are apt 
to do» for personal merits oraetaclmitad^ lar gr«ttt«a^J 
who does not look outfor d^^ert, but waat as a q;^^' 
ification for his favours ; who does not^affiict ^i^"°^' 
ly, who delights in the happinoas^ and desires J^^' 
imtton of all his children, whodapense^ his diuiy ^^' 
nificence and beara with our dai]^ ofieo«e»i ^^ ^^ 
return for our viohition of his laws, suilf*e*<^' ^K 
cessitiest who waits patiently for our r^ntttfi«fi»^^'^ 
^"^eo solicits us to hwft^umcy on our own ^' 
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What a model for our htimble imitation, is that di- 
vine person wiio was clothed vnth our humanity ; who 
dwelt among us, that the pattern being brought near, 
might be rendered more engaging, the conformity be 
made more practicable j whose whole life was one un- 
broken series of universal charity ; who in his com- 
plicated bounties, never forgot that man is compound* 
ed both of soul and body ; who after teaching the 
multitude^ fed them; who repulsed none for bciny' 
ignorant ; was impatient with none for being dull ; de« 
sptsed none for being condemned by the world t re- 
jected none for being sinners'; who encouraged thosct 
whose importunity others censured ; who in healing 
sicknessea converted souk, who gave bread and for- 
gave injuries ! 

There cannot be a more striking instance, how em- 
phatically every doctrine of the Gospel has a refer- 
ence to practical goodness, th^n is exhibited by St* 
Paul, in that magnificent picture of the Resurrection, 
in his EpisUe to the Corinthians, which our Church 
haa happily selected, for the consolation of surviizxira 
at the last closing scene of mortality. After an infer- 
ence as triumphant, as it is logical, that because 
*< Christ has risen, we shall rise also ;'^ after the mc»t 

f philosophical illustration of the raising of the body 
ram the dust, by the process of grain sown in the 
earth and springing up idto a new mode of existence ; 
after describing the subjugation of all things to the 
Hedeemer, and his laying down the mediatorial King- 
dom ; after sketching with a seraph's pencil, the rcla^ 
tive glories of the celestial and terrestial bodies ; af- 
ter exhausting the grandest images of created nature, 
and the dissolution of nature itself ; after such a dis- 
play of the solemnities of the great day, as makes this 
world, and all its concerns shrink into nothing : In 
such a moment, when, if ever, the rapt spirit might 
be supposed too highly wrought for precept and ad-* 
monition— the apostie wound up, as he was, by the 
energies of mspiration, to the immediate view of the 
Slarifted state-^-the last trump sounding-»^thc change 
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from mortal to immortality effected in the tw^inUing 
of an eye— the sting of death dravirn out<--»victory 
ansitched from the grave-^thea, by a tum^ aa aurpri- 
sing aa it is beautiful, he draws a concluaion as unex- 
pectedly practical as hia premises were grand and 
awful :— ** Therefore^ my beloved brethren^ be yc 
steadfast, unmoveahle, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.'' Then atonce» by another qmck ^ansi- 
tion, resorting from dxe duty of'^tfae revard, and wind- 
ing up the whole with an argument aa powetful, as 
his rhetoric had been sublime, he adds— -^^ forasoauch 
as ye know that yoiur labour is not io iraia in the 
Lord.'' 



SELECT SPEECHES. 



ON PREJUDICE. 



A man deceives himself oftener than he misleads 
tatiiers ; and he does injustice from his errors, when 
his principles are all on the side of rectitude. To ex- 
hort him to overcome his prejudices, is like telling a 
blind man to see. He may be disposed to overcome 
them, and yet be unable because they are unknown to 
himself. When prejudice is once known, it is no lon- 
ger prejudice, it becomes corruption ; but so long as 
it is not known, the possessor cherishes it without 
guilt; he feels indignation for vice, and pays homage 
to virtue ; and yet does injustice. It is the apprehen- 
sion that you may thus mistake— ^t hat you may call 
your prejudices principles, and believe them such, 
and that their effects may appear to you the fruits ot 
virtue ; which leads us so anxiously to repeat the re»- 
quest, that you would examine your hearts, and as- 
certain that you do not come here with partial minds* 
In ordinary cases there is no reason for this precau- 
tion. Jurors .are so appointed by the institutions of 
our country, as to place them out of the reach of im- 
proper influence on common occasions; at least as 
much so as frail humanity will permit. 

But when a cause has been a long time the subject 
of party discussion— when every man among us be- 
longs to one party or the other, or at least is so con-^ 
sidered— the necessary consequence must be, that 
opinion will progress one way-^-that the stream of 
incessant exertion will wear a channel in the public 
mind; and the current may be strong enough to 
carry away those w,ho may be jurors, though they 
know no^ how, or when, they received the impulse 
that hurries them forward. 
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I am fortunate enough not to know, with respet: 

to most of you, to what political party you belong. 
Are you republican federalists ?,I ask you to forget 
It ; leave all your political opinions behind you ; for 
it would be more mischievous^ that you should acqui: 
the defendant from the influence of these, than th^t 
an innocent man, by mistake, should be convicted. 
In the latter case, his would be the misfortune, and tc 
him would it be confined ; but in the other, yoa vio- 
late the principle, and the consequence may be ruin. 
Consider what would be the effect of an imprcbsioa 
on the public mind, that in consequence of party 
opinion and feelings, the defendant was acquitted. 
Would there still be recourse to the laws, and to the 
justice of the countrj' ? Would the passions of the cit- 
izen, in a moment of phrenzy, be calmed by looking 
forward to the decision of courts of law for justice.^ 
Rather every individual would become the avenger 
of imaginary transgression — Violence would be re- 
paid with violence : havoc would produce havoc ; and 
instead of a peaceable recurrence to the tribunals ct 
justice, the spectre of civil discord would be seta 
stalking through our streets, scattering desobtioc, 
misery and crimes. 

Such may be the consequences of indulging poliu- 
cal prejudice on this day -, and if so, you are amena- 
ble to your country and your God. This I say to 
you who are federalists ; and have I not as much 
right to speak thus to those who are democratic re- 
publicans ? That liberty which you cherish with so 
much ardour depends on your preserving yourselves 
impartial in a court of justice. It is proved by the 
History of man^ at least of civil society, that the mo- 
ment the judicial power becomes corrupt, liberty ex- 
pires. What is liberty but the enjoyment of your 
rights, free from outrage or danger ?. And what se- 
curity have you for th^se, but an impartial adminis- 
tration of justice ? Life, liberty* reputation, proper- 
ty', and domestic happiness, are all under its pecu- 
*"ih protection. It is th^ judicial power, uncorrupt- 
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ted, that brings to the dwelling of every citizen, all 
the blessings of civil society, and makes it dear to 
man. iLittle has the private citizen to do with the 
other branches of government. What to him are the 
great and splendid events that aggrandize a few emi- 
nent men and make a figure in history I His domes- 
tic happiness is not less real because it will not be re- 
corded for posterity : but this happiness is his no lon- 
ger than courts of justice protect it. It is true, in- 
juries cannot always be prevented; but while the 
fountains of justice are pure, the sufferer is sure of 
a recompense. 

Contemplate the intermediate horrors and final des- 
potism, th^t must result from mutual deeds of ven- 
geance, when there is no longer an impartial judiciary, 
to Ivhich contending parties may appeal, with full 
confidence that principles will be respected. Fearful 
must be the interval of anarchy ; fierce the alternate 
pangs of rage and terror; till one party shall destroy 
the other, and k gloomy despotism terminate the strug- 
gles of conflicting faction. Again, I beseech you to 
abjure your prejudices. In the language once ad- 
dressed from Heaven to the Hebrew prophet, " Put 
ofF your shoes for the ground on which you stand is 
• holy." You are the open friends, the devoted wor- 
shippers of civil liberty ; will you violate her sanctua- 
ry ? Will you profane her temple of justice ? Will 
you commit sacrilege while you kneel at her altar ? 



SectloTi 11. 

DISQUISITION ON PATRIOTISM. 

It is the opinion of many, that self-love is the grand 
impelling spring in the human machine. This senti- 
ment is either utterly false, or the principle, as dis- 
played in some actions, becomes so exceedingly refi- 
liedy as to merit a much more engaging name. For, 
fid 
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if the maoi who weeps in secret for ^he miseries oi 
others and privately tenders relief; who sacrifices his 
ease^ his property, his health, his reputation^ and even 
his life, to save bis country, be actuated by self love; 
it is a principle inferior only to that, which prompted 
the Saviour of the world to die for nian ; and is but 
another naoEie for perfect disintere&tcdneas^ 

Patriotism, whether we reflect upon the benevolence 
which gives it birth, the magnitude of its object, the 
happy effect which it produces, or the height to which 
it exalts the human character, by the glorious actions 
of which it is the cause, must be considered as the no- 
blest of all the social virtues. The patriot ia influeo* 
ced by love for his fellow men^ and an ardent desire 
to preserve sacred and inviolate their natural rigtits. 
His philanthropic views, not confined to the small cir- 
cle of his private friends, are so extensive, as to em- 
brace the liberty and happiness of a whole nation.— 
That he may be instrumental under heaven to maio- 
tain and secure these invaluable blessings to his coun- 
ty, he devotes his wealth, his fame, his life, his all; 
glorious sacrifice ! what more noble ! 

To the honour of humanity, the histories of almost 
every age and nation are replete with examples of this 
elevated character* Every period of the world has 
afibrded its heroes and patriots : men who could soar 
above the narrow views and grovelling principles, 
which actuate, so great a part of the human species, 
and drown every selfish consideration in the love of 
their country. But we need not advert to the anoals 
of other ages and nations, as the history of our own 
country points with so much pleasure, veneration, and 
gratitude, to the illustrious Washington. Before 
him the heroes of antiquity, shorn of their beams, 
like stars before the rising sun, hide their heads with 
. shame. Uniting in his own character, the couragt 
and enterprising spirit of BTannibal, the prudent wis- 
dom of Fabius, the disinterestedness of Cincinnatus, 
and the virtues and military talents of the Scipios, he 
'^ould not fail to succeed in the glorious undertaking 
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of giving liberty and happiness to a people who dared 
to be free. Whilst he. lived, he proved a rich bless- 
ing to his country, a bright example to the dawning 
patriotism of the old world, the terror of despotism^ 
and the delight and admiration of all mankind. 
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^ • . • ^ ' 

BUBEE^S EULOGY PN HIS ^O^. 

Had it pleased God to continue to nie the hopes of 
succession, I should have been, according to my me- 
diocrity, and the mediociity of the age I live in, a 
sort of founder of a family ; I should have left a son, 
who, in all the points in which personal merit can be 
viewed, in science, in erudition, ii]i genius, in taste^ 
in honour, in generosity, in humanity, in every libe- 
ral sentiinent, and every liberal ..accomplishment^ 
would not hayc shewn himself inferior to the duke 
of Bedford, or to any of those whom he traces in his 
lii^e. His grace very soon would have wanted all 
plausibility in his attack upon- that provision which 
belonged more to niine than to me. He would sooa 
have supplied every deficiiency, and symmetrized 
every disproportion. It would not have been for that 
successor to resort to any stagnant wasteirig reservoir 
of merit in nie, or in any ancestry. He had in hini- 
self a salient, living spring, of generous and manly 
action. Every day ne lived he would have re-purcha- 
sed the bounty of the crown, and ten times more, ^ 
ten times more he had received. He was made a 
public creature ; and had no enjoyment whatever, 
but iu the performance of some duty. At this exi- 
gent moment, the loss of a finished man is not easily* 
supplied. 

But a Disposer whose power we are little able to 
resist, and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to 
dispute ;. has ordained ii in another manner, and 
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(whatever my querulous weakness might suggest) a 
far b«tter« The storm has gone over me ; and 1 lie 
like one of those old oaks which the late hurricane has 
scattered about me. 1 am stripped of all my honours ; 
1 am torn up by the roots, and lie prostrate on the 
earth ! There, an4 prostrate there, I most unfeign- 
edly recognize the divine justice, and in some degree 
submit to it. But while I humble myself befofe 
God, I do not know that it is forbidden to repel the 
attacks of uujust and inconsiderate men. The pa- 
tience of Job is proverbiaL After some of the con- 
vulsive struggles of our irritable nature, he submitted 
lumself, and repented in dust and ashes. But even 
so, I do not find him blamed for reprehending, and 
with a considerable degree of verbal asperity, those 
ill-natured neighbours of his, who visited his dung- 
hill to read moral, political, alnd economical lectures 
on his misery. I am alone, I have none to meet my 
enemies in the gate. Indeed, my lord, I greatly de- 
ceive myself, if in this hard season I would give a 
peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame and 
honour in this world. This is the appetite but of a 
few. It is a luxury ; it is a privilegje ; it is an in- 
dulgence for those who are at their ease. But we are 
all of us made to shun disgrace, as we are made to 
shrink from pain, and poverty, aiid disease. It is 
an instinct ; and under the direction of reason, m- 
stinct is always in the right. I lived in an inverted 
order. They who ought to have succeeded me arc 
gone before me. They who should have been to me 
. as posterity* are in the place of ancestors. I owe to 
the dearest relation f which ever must subsist in me- 
mory) that act of piety which he would have per- 
formed to me ; I owe it to him to shew that he was 
not descended, as the Duke of Bedford would have 
it, from an unworthy p,arent> 
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Section IV, 

THE IMPORTANCE AND BLESSINGS 
OF UNION. 

It has often given me pleasure to observe, that in- 
dependent America was not composed of detached 
and distant territoriesj: but that one connected, fer- 
tile, wide-spreading country, was the portion of our 
vrestern sons of liberty. Providence has in a parti- 
cular manner bkssed it with a variety of soils and pro- 
ductions, and watered it with innumerable streams, 
for the delight and accommodation of its inhabitants. 
A successioti of navigable waters form a kind of 
chain round its borders, as if to bind it together; 
while the most noble rivers in the world, running at 
convenient distances, present them with highways for 
the easy commuication of friendly ^ids, and the mu<p 
tual transportation and exchange of their various, 
commodities. 

With equal pleasure I have as •ften taken notice*, 
that Providence has been pleased to give this one con- 
nected: country to one united people ; a people de*- 
scended from the same ancestors, speaking the siime 
language, professing the same religion, attached to 
the same principles of government, very similar in 
theii^ manners and customs; and' who, by their joint 
counselsf arms» and efforts, fighting side by side, 
throughout a long and bloody war, have nobly estab- 
lished their general liberty and independence. 

This country and this people seem to have been 
made for each other ; and it appears as if it was the 
design of Providence,, that an inheritance so proper 
and convenient for a band of brethren, united to each 
other by the strongest ties, should never be split into 
a number of unsocial, jealous, and alien sovereignties. 

Similar sentimfats have hitherto prevailed among 
all orders and denominations of men among us. To 
9)1 g^iieral pi^rpo^es, yfe have uniformly been oae peo«' 
D d 2 
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pie. Each individual ciUzen every where enjoying 
\ the same national rights, privileges, and protection. 

As a natipn^ we have made peace and war : as a na- 
tion, we have vanquished our common enemies : as 
a nation, we have formed alliances, and made treaties, 
' and entered into various compacts and conventions 

I with foreign states* . 

1 Queen Ann, in her letter of the 1st July^ 1706, to 

J, the Scotch Paiiiament, makes some observations on 

: the importance of the Union then forming between 

f England and Scotland, which merit our attention. 

H 1 shall present the public with one extract from 

\ it. ^ An entire and perfect union will be the solid 

foundation of lasting peace : it will secure your reli« 
I gion, liberty, and property; remove the animosi- 

ties amongst yourselves, and the jealousies and difier- 
i ence betwixt our two kingdoms* It must increase 

[ your strength, riches, and trade ; and by this union 

the whole island being joined in affection, and free 
from all apprehensions of different interests, will be 
I enabled to resist aU its enemies* We most camest- 

i ly recommend to you calmness and unanimity in this 

great and weighty affair, that the union may be 
brought to a happy conplusion, bdng the only ejfk- 
tml way to secure our jr/esent and future happiness; 
. and dissappoint the designs of our and your enemies, 

{ who will, doubtless, 6n this occasion, use their ut- 

I . most endeavmrs to prevent or delay this union,^* 
I A strong sense of the value and blessings of Union 

I, induced the people, at a very early period, to insti- 

|ii tutc a federal government to preserve and perpetuate 

( it. They formed it almost as soon as they had a po- 

: litical existence ; nay, at a time, when their habita- 

tions were in flames, when many of them were bleed- 
ing in the field. 

It is worthy of remark, that not only the first, bat 
every succeeding Congress, as well as the Convention, 
invariably joined with the people in thinking that the 
prosperity of America depended on its Union. To 
»^rcsenrc and perpetui^ it^ was^e great object of thf 
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people in forming the Convention ; and it is also the 
great object of the plan which the Convention has 
advised them to adopt. With what propriety, there- 
fore, or for what good purposes, are attempts at this 
particular period made, by some men, to deprecate 
the importance of the Union ? or why is it suggested 
that three or four confederacies would be better than 
one ^ I am persuaded in my own mind, that the peo- 
ple have always thought right on this subject, and that 
their universal and uniform attachments to the cause 
of the Union, reste on great and weighty reasons. 

They who promote the. idea q{ substituting a num* 
ber of distinct confederacies in the room of the plan 
of the Convention, seem clearly to foresee that the 
rejection of it would put the continuance of the 
Union in the utmost jeopardy : that certainly would 
be the case ; and I sincerely wish that it may be as 
clearly foreseen by every good citizen, that whenever 
the dissolution of the Union arrives, America will 
have reason to exclaim, in the words of the Poet, 
** Farewell! a long farewell, to all my 
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ON THE DANGER OF WAR BETWEEN 
THE STATES. 

If these states should either be wholly disunited^ 
or only united in partial confederacies, a man must 
be far gone in Utopian speculations, who can serious- 
ly doubt that the subdivisions into which they might 
be thrown, would have frequent and violent contests 
with each other. To presume a want of motives for 
such contests, as an argument against their existencep 
would be to forget that' men are ambitious, vindic- 
tive, and rapacious. To look for a continuation of 
karmony between a number of independent uncon* 
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> aected sovereignties, situated in the same neighbour- 
,„ hood, would be to disregard the unifonn course of 

human events, and to set at defiance the accuinumttd 
experience of ages. 

The causes of hostility among nations are innume- 
rable. There are some which have a general and al- 
most constant operation upon the collective bodies of 
society. Of this discription are the love of power, 
or the desire of pre-eminence and dominion— the 
jealousy of power, or the desire of equality and 
safety. There are others which have a more cixcum- 
scribed, though an equally operative influence, with- 
in their spheres : such are the rivalships and compe- 
titions of commerce between commercial nations. 
And there are others, not less numerous than either 
of the former, which take their origin entirely in pri« 
vate passions; in the attachments, enmities, inte- 
rests, hopes, and fears, of leading individuals in the 
communities of which they are members. ' Men of 
this class, whether the favourites of a lung or of a 
people, have in too many instances abused the con- 
^ fidence they possessed ; and assuming the pretext of 

some public motive, have not scrupled to sacrifice the 

> national tranqmlity to personal advantage^ or persop- 
I al gratification. 

To multiply examples of the agency of personal 

considerations, in the production of great national 

events, eithsr foreign or domestic, according to their 

direction, would be an unnecessary waste of time. 

j Those who have but a superficial acquaintance with 

I the sources from which mey are to be drawn, will 

;' themselves recollect a variety of instances ; and 

I those who have a tolerable knowledge of human oa- 

L ture, will not stand in need of such lighu, to form 

[ their opinion either of the reality or extent of that 

agency.. 

Froni what has taken place in other countries, 
•whose situations have borne the nearest resemblance 
to our own, what reason can we have to confide in 
^Oic reviern, which would seduce ua into the ex- 
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peclation of peace and cordiality between the mem- 
bers of the present confederacy, in a state of separa- 
tion ? Have we not already seen enough of the falla- 
cy and extravagance of those idle theories which 
have amused us with promises of an exemption front 
the imperfections, the weaknesses, and the evils inci- 
dent to society in every shape ? Is it not time to 
awake, from the deceitful dream of a golden age, and 
to adopt as a practical maxim for the direction of our 
political conduct, that we, as well as the other inhabi- 
tants of the globe; are yet remote from the happy em- 
pire of perfect wisdom and perfect virtue I 

So far is the general sense of mankind from corres- 
ponding with the tenets of those, who endeavour to 
lull asleep our apprehensions of discord and hostility 
between the States, in the event of disunion, that it 
has, from long observation Qf the progress of society^ 
become a sort of axiom in politics, that vicinity or 
nearness of situatiooi constitutes nations natural ene- 
mies. . An intelligent writer expresses, himself oa 
this subject to this effect: ^^^ Neighbouring^ nations 
(says he,J are naturally enemies of each other, un- 
less their common weakness forces them to league in 
a confederate republic^ and their constitution pre- 
vents the differences that neighbourhood occasions, 
extinguishing that secret jealousy, which disposes all 
states to aggrandize themselves at the expense of 
their neighbours." This passage, at the same time, 
points out the evil and suggests the remedy. 



Sectvoii \1. 

SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

It is sometimes asked, with an air of seeming 
triumph, what inducements the states could have, if 
disunited, to make war upon each other ? It would 
lie a full answer to this question to say,— preciselv 
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the same inducements which have, at different dmes, 
deluged in blood all the nations in the world. But 
unfortunately for us, the question admits of a more 
particular answer. There are causes of difference 
ifithia our immediate contemplation, of the tendency 
q{ which even under the restraints of a federal con- 
sjLitqtion, we have had sufficient experience to enable 
us to form a judgment of what might b^ expected, if 
those restraints were removed. 

Territorial disputes have, 3jL all times, beea found 
one of the most fertile sources of hostility aipong na- 
tions. Perhaps the greatest; proportion of the wars 
that have desolated w earth have sprung from this 
origin. Thi§ cause would exist among us in. full &>rce. 
We have a vast tract of unsettled territory within the 
boundaries of the United States,. iThere atlU are dis- 
cordant md unsettled claims between several of them, 
^d the dissolution of the union would 1^ a fouxida- 
tipn for siniilar claims, between tJ^em all. 

In the wide field of western territory, therefore, 
we perceive an ample theatre for hostile pretensions, 
without afiy. uaipi|*e or common judge to interpose 
betweeu ii^^ contending parties.. To reason &pip the 
past to the futuref we snail have goo^ ground to ap- 
prehendi that the sword would sometimes be s^ppealed 
to aa tjtie arbiter of their di2erences«, The circum- 
stances of the dispute between Connecticut and Penn* 
aylv^ay respecting the lands at Wyoming, admonish 
u& not to be ssmguine i;i expecting an easy ac^omnm- 
dation of such differences. The articles of confede- 
fatipn obliged the parties to subipit the matter to the 
decision of a federal court. The submission was 
made, and the coui:i; decided in favour of Pennsylva- 
nia. But Connecticut gave strong indications of dis- 
satisfaction with that determination ; nor did she ap- 
pear to be entirely resigned to it, till by negociation 
and man^ement, 8onq,ethiQg lil^e an equivalent was 
found for the loss she supposed herself to have sus- 
tained. Nothing ter^ said, is intended to convey the 
'^ghtest ^ensure ci^k thf ^opclwt of th^t sme. Sh^, 
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no doubt, sincerely believed herself to have been in- 
jured by the decision ; and states, like individuals ac* 
quiesce with great reluctance, in determinations to 
their disadvantage. 

The competitions of commerce would be another 
fruitful source of contention. The states less favor- 
ably circumstanced, would be desirous of escaping 
from the disadvantages of local situation, and of sha- 
ring in the advantages of th^r more fortunate neigh- 
bours. Each state, or separate confederacy, would 
pursue a system of commercial policy, peculiar to it- 
self. This would occasion distinctions, preferences 
and exclusions, which would beget discontent. The 
habits of intercourse, on the basis of equal privileges, 
to which we have been accustomed from the earliest 
settlement of the country, would give a keener edge 
to those causes of discontent, than they would natu- 
rally have, independent of this circumstance. We 
should be ready to denominate injuries, those things 
rvhich were in reality the justifiable acts ofiindepend* 
ent sovereignties consulting a distinct interest. The 
spirit of enterprise, which characterizes the commer* 
cial part of America, has left no occasion of display- 
ing itself unimproved. It is not at all probable, that 
this unbridled spirit would pay much respect to those 
regulations of trade, by which particular states might 
endeavour to secure exclusive benefits to their own 
citizens. iThe infractions of these regulations on one 
side'; the efforts to prevent and repel them on the oth- 
er, would naturally lead to outrages, and these to re- 
prisals and wars. 

The public debt of the Union would be a further 
cause of collision'^ between the separate states or con- 
federacies. The apportionment, in the first instance, 
and the 'progressive extinguishment, afterwards, 
would be alike productive of ill humour and animosi- 
ty. How would it be possible to agree upon a rule 
of apportionment, satisfactory to all f There is scarce- 
ly any that can be proposed, which is entirely free 
from real objections. ' These, as usual, would be ex- 
aggerated by the adverse interest of the parties. 
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If eren the rule luibpted diould in practice justify 
the equality of its principle, still deliDquencies to pay- 
ment on the part of soints of the states, would result 
from a diTersity of other causes— -die real deficiency 
of resources; the mismanag^nent of their finances; 
accidental disorders in the administration of the gov- 
ernment I and in addition to the rest, the reluctance 
with which men commonly part with monevy for pur- 
poses that have outlived, the exigencies which {»^a- 
ced them, and interfere with the supply of insmediate 
want. Delinquencies, from whatever clauses^ would 
be productive of complaints, recriminations, and 
quarrels. There is, perhaps, nothing mxire likely to 
disturb the tranquili^ of nations, than tfaeir being 
bound to mutual contributions for .any oommon object, 
tvhich does not yield an equal and coincident benefit. 
For it is an observation as true as it is trite, that there 
is nothing that men. differ so readily about» as the pay- 
ment of money. 

America, if not connected at all, or only by the 
feeble tie of a simple league offensive and defensive, 
•would, by the operation df such opposite and jarriog 
alliances, be gradually entangled in all the peraicioos 
labyrinths of European politics and wars ; and by the 
destructive contentions of the parts into which she 
was divided, would be likely to become a prey to the 
artifices and machinations of powers equally tlie ene- 
mies of them all. Divide et im/^era most be the mot- 
to of every nation that either hates or fears us. 



Sectiou Til- . 

CHARACTER OF MOSE& 

Among those occasions which have lifted ma 
above his ordinary sphere, none have displayed wi^ 
more splendor, either talaats, or virtues, th^n the rev- 
olutions of religion and empire. The conquest of oa- 
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tions, and the subversion of governments} formed, as 
well as exhibited, Nebuchadnezzar^ Cyrus, Alexan- 
derv Hannibal, Caesar, Timur-bec, Kouli Khan, Fred* 
eric 2d. Hyder All, and various others of a similar 
character. To all these the pride of victory, the ex- 
tension of conquest, and the increase of dominion* 
rose in full view ; and, with a fascination wholly irre- 
sistible, prompted them to contrive, to dare, and to 
attempt, beyond the limits of ordinary belief* When 
we contemplate these men, Kowever, our admiration 
Is always mingled with disgust ; and the few things 
In their characters, which claim* esteem, are lost ia 
the multitude of those, which force abhorrence* The 
lustre shed around them is gloomy and dismal : a glare 
of Avernus ; a " darkness visible ;" at which the eye 
gazes with a mixture of astonishment and horror. 
We sicken, while we read their exploits ; and blush, 
that such scourges of the world should have claimed 
a common nature with ourselves* 

But there have been happier occasions for calling 
into action, and into light, the superior faculties of 
maif* Empire and religion have, at times, changed 
for the better* Men have arisen, whom the world 
has not only admired, bu»t revered, and loved; to 
whom applause was not the mere outcry of astonish- 
inent, but the silent and steady testimony of the un- 
derstanding, the cheerful and instinctive tribute of the 
heart* When oppression was to be resisted, govern- 
ment to be reformed, or the moral .state of mankind 
to be renewed, the Ruler of the universe has always 
supplied-^the means, and the agents* Where to the 
human eye the whole face of things has worn an uni- 
form level ; where every family was lost in insignifi- 
cance, and every citizen was a peasant, and a slave ; 
energy, asleep under the pressure of weary circum- 
stances, and talents, veiled by humble and hopeless 
obscurity, have been roused into action and pushed 
forward td distinction and glory* 

Among the men, who, at such periods, have risen 
to eminence^ the Prophet Moses is utiouestionably 
.E e N . 
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the first. Id all the talents which enlarge the huma: 
mind, wid all the virtues which ennoble the human 
heart, in the amiableness oF priYate life and the dig. 
nitjrof a roler, in dangers hazarded afid tliflBcultics 
overcome, in splendor of destination and tile enjcj- 
ment, and proofs, of divine complacency, he is clearh 
without a rival. Companions, perhaps superiofs, k 
may find in some single walk of greatness ; but b \k 
whole progress he is hitherto alone. 

For this pre-eminence he was plainly fitted by na- 
ture, and education, by the manner of his life, and the 
field of his employment. Bom widi a soul superior 
to his kind, educated in the first school of wisdom, 
trained to arms, and to policy, in the most improved 
and powerful court in the world, and nurtured in wis- 
dom still more sublime in the quiet retreats of Mtdi- 
an, he came forth to his great scene of public action, 
with the most ha{^y preparation both for success ai^d 
glory* God was about to accomplish a more import- 
ant revolution than had ever taken place, and had 
formed and finished the instrunient, which so iOtistn' 
ous a design' required. 

In whatever course of life, in whatever branch oi 
character, we trace this great man, we find almost ev- 
ery thing to approve, and love, and scarcely any thing 
to lament, or censure. When we see him at the burn- 
ing bush, sacrificing his diffidence to his duty, and 
resolving finally to attempt the first great liberatioo cf 
mankind i when we accompany him to the presence ot 
Pharoah, and hear him demand the release of the mis- 
erable victims of his tyranny ; when we behold him 
laying Egypt waste, and suminontng all the great en- 
gines of terror and destruction to overcome the obsti- 
nacy and wickedness of her monarch ; when we follow 
him to the Red Sea, and behold the waters divide at 
his command, to open a passage for the millions of Is- 
rael ; and at the same command return, to deluge the 
Egyptian host ; when we trace him through the won- 
ders of Sinai, and of the wilderness ; when we* mark 
his steady faith in Crod, his undoubting obedience to 
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r every divine command, his unexampled patriotism, 
is immoveable by ingratitude, rebellion, and insult, his 
e cheerful communication of every office of power and 
\'i profit to others, and his equ;|lly cheerful exclusion of 
7! his own descendants from all places of distinction ; 
iH when we consider his glorious integrity in ^^dhtring 
^ always to the duties of his office, unseduced by power 
and splendor, unmoved by national and singular hosi<- 
:t age» unawed 1^ faction .and opposition, undaiunted by 
\ danger and difficulty^ and unaltered by provocation, 
^. obloquy, and distress.; when we see him meek beyond 
,.' exampfe, and patient and persevering through fbrt^ 
1 years of declining life, in toU, hAZSurd, and trial ; whtm 
we read in his wriuogs the fr^nk records of his own 
,^ failings, and those of his family, friends^ and nation, 
][ and me first efforts of the historian^ the poet, the ora- 
r, tor, and the lawgiver i when we see all the duties of 
self government, benevolence, ami piety, which he 
!^^ taught, exacdy displayed in a life approximating to an- 
^ gelic virtue ; when we behold him th^ deliverer of his 
nation, the restorer of truth, the pillar of righteous- 
ness, and the reformer of mankind ; his whole chdr«- 
l acter shines with a radiance,^ like the splendor, which 
' his face derived from the Son of Righteousness, and 
'' on which the human eye could not endure to look. 
^ He is every where the same glorious person ; the man 
of God ; selected from the race of Adam ; called up 
' into the mountain that burned, with fire ; ascending tp 
meet his Creator ; embosoming himself in the clouds 
of Sinai; walking calmly onward Uirough the thun- 
ders and lightnings ; and serenely advancing to the 
immediate presence, and converse, of Jehovah. He 
is the greatest of all prophets ; the first type of the 
Saviour ; conducted to Pisgab, unclothed of mortal 
flesh, and entombed in the dusf^ by the immediate 
hand of the Most High. 
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THE FORCE OF TALENTS. 

Talents, wherever they have had a suitable thea- 
tre have never failed to emerge from obscurity, and 
assume their proper rank in the estimation of the 
world. The celebtated Camden, is said to hare 
been the tenant of a garret. Tet from the darfcaess, 
poverty, and ignominy, of this residence, he ad- 
vanced to distinction and wealth, and graced the first 
offices and titles of our island. It is impossible to 
torn over the British Biography, without being 
struck and charmed by the multitude of correspond- 
ent examples ; a venerable group of novi homirus^ 
as the Romans called them ; men who from the low- 
est depths of obscurity and want, and without even 
the influence of a patron, have risen to the first 
honours of their country, and founded their o^\ii 
families anew. In every nation, and in every age, 
great talents, thrown fairly into the point of public 
observation, will invariably produce the same ulti- 
mate eflFcct. The jtialous pride of power may at- 
tempt to repress and crush them ; the base and ma- 
lignant rancour of impotent spleen and envy may 
strive to embarrass and retard their flight : but these 
eflPortSj so far from atchieving their ignoble purpose, 
so far from producing a discernible obliquity in lbs 
ascent of genuine and vigorous talents, will serve 
only to increase their momentum, and mark their 
transit with an additional stream of glory. Whcr, 
the great earl of Chatham first made his appearance 
in the House of Commons, and began to astonish arJ 
transport the British Parliament, and the British na 
tion, by the boldness, the force and range of h;i 
thoughts, and the celestial fire and pathos of His elc 
quence, it is well known that the Minister, Walpoli 
and his brother Horace, (from motives very easil; 
understood) exerted al> their wit, all their orator ^i 
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all th/dr acquirements of every description, sustain- 
ed and enforced by the unfeeling *^ insolence of of- 
ficei" to heave a mountain on his gigantic genius, 
and hide it from the world-^— -Poor and powerless 
. attempt !— The tables were turned^ He rose upon 
them in the .might and irresistible energy of his 
g^niu^t and in spite of all their convolutions, frantic 
agonies and spasms, he strangled them and their whole 
faction, with as much ease, as Hercules did the ser- 
'pent» Pythpn. Who can turn over the debates of the 
clay, and read the account of this conflict between 
youthful ardor and hoary headed cunning and power, 
without kindling in the cause of the tyro, and shout- 
ing at his victory ? That they should have attempted 
to pass off the grand, yet solid and judicious opera- 
tions of a mind like his, as being niere theatical start 
and emotion ; the giddy, hair*brained eccentricities of 
a romantic boy ! That they should have had the pre- 
sumption to suppose themselves capable of chaining 
down to the floor of the parliament, a genius so ethe- 
rial, towering and sublime ! Why did they not, in 
Uie next breath, by way of crowning the climax of 
vanity, bid the magnificent fire-ball to descend from 
its exalted and appropriate region, and perform Its 
splendid tour along the surface of the earth ? 

Talents, which are before the public, have nothing 
to dread, either from the jealous pride of power, or 
from the transient misrepresentations of party, spleen 
or envy. In spite of opposition from any cause,|riieir 
buoyant spirit will lift them to their proper grade— it 
would be unjust that it should lift them higher. 

It is true, there always are, and always will be, in . 
every society individuals, who will fancy themselves 
examples of genius overlooked^ under- rated, or invi- 
diously oppressed* But the misfortune of such per^ 
sons is imputable to their vanity, and not to the 
public opinion, which has Weighed and graduated 
tihem« 

In spite of every thing, the public} opinion, will 
finally do justice to us alK The man who comes fairly 
£ € 2 
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before the world, tind wko possesses the great and vjg- 
orous stamiaa which entide him to a aich io^ the tem- 
ple of glory, has no reason to dread the uUinsate re- 
sult ; however slow his progress may be, he will, in 
the end, most indubitably receive that distinction. 
While the rest, ** the swallows of science,** the butter- 
flies of genius, may fluttcr.#>r their spring; but 
will soon pass away and be remembered no more. 
No enterprising man, therefore, (and least of all the 
truly great man) has reason to droop or repbe at 
any efforts which he may^uppose to be made widi the 
view to depress him ; since he may rely on the univer- 
sal and unchanging truth, that talents, which are be- 
fore the world, will most inevitably find their proper 
level ; and that is certainly, all that a just maa should 
desire. Let, then, the temper of envy or of malice 
howl around him. His genius will coni^^^s-nte. him : 
and any attempt to extinguish th ill be a* "\:jvar] 
ing, as would a human effort ^J;^^uench ' 
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EXTRACT FROM PRESIDENT WASHINGTON'S SPEECH 
TO THE FIRST COMORESS, APRIL 30XH, 1789. 

"With the impresstons under which I hav%, in obe- 
die£:&;e to the public summons, repaired to the pres- 
ent station, it would be peculiarly improper to omit 
in this first official act, my fervent supplications to 
that Almighty Being, who, rules- ov^r the universe, 
who presides in the councils of nations, aad whose 
providential aids can supply every human defect, that 
his benediction -may consecrate to the liberties and 
happiness of the people of the United States, a gov- 
ernment instiuited by . themselves, and may enable 
every instrument employed in its administration, to 
execute with success, the functicms allotted to his 
A^haiig^e. In tendering this homage to the great Au- 
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thor of every public and private good» I assure my- 
self that it expresses your- sentiments not less than 
my own; nor diose of my fellow* citizens at large 
less than either* No people can be bound to acknowi^ 
edge and adore the inrvisible. hand,- which conducts 
the aflFairs of men, more than the people of the Uni* 
ted States. Every step by which they have advan^ 
ced to the character of an independent nation, seems 
to have been distinguished by 3ome token of provi- 
dential agency. And in the important revolution 
just accomplished in the system of their united gov* 
ernment^ihe, tranquil deliberations and voluntary con- 
sent of so many distinct communities, from which 
the event has resulted, cannot be compared with the 
means by which most governments have been estab«- 
lished, without some return of pious gratitude along 
, with an humble anticipation of the future blessings 
"^ which the past seem to presage. These reflections, 
^ffsing out of the present crisis, have forced them- 
^selves too strongly on my mind to be suppressed. You 
will join with me, I trust, in thinking that. there are 
none under the influence of which, the proceedings 
of a new and free government ^an more auspiciously 
commence. 

By the article establishing the executive depart- 
ment, it is made the duty of the pre«dent ^^ to re- 
commend to your consideration, such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient." The eircum* 
stances under which I now meet you, will acquit me 
from entering into that sufc^ct further than to. refer 
you to the great constitutional charter under which 
we are assembled ; and which, in defining your pow- 
ers, designates the objects to which your attention is 
to be given. It will be more consistent with those 
circumstances, and far more congenial with ^he feel- 
ings which actuate me to substitute in place of a re* 
commendation of particular measures, the tribute 
that is due to the tsdents, the rectitudei and the pat« 
triotism which adorn the characters selected to devise 
and adopt them* la these honourable qualificatioASj 
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I behold iho aareat pledges, thai as on one side, d( 
local prejudices or attachments, no separate view^ 
Aor party aaimoaUiea, will misdirect die compreken 
•ive and equal eye which ought, to watch over tlil< 
great assemblage of commuaitiea and interests : So 
on an6dier» diat the fouadations of our natnmal poll 
ey will be laid in the pare and immutable principh 
ef private morality; and the pre-eminence of a fret 
goyeroment be exemplified by all the attributes whic^ 
can win the affections of its Qitizens, and coomaDd 
the respect of die worid. 

I dwell on tiiic proqieet with every satisfaciior 
which an ardent love for my country can inspire; 
since there ia no truth more thoroughly eatabliskd 
than that there ^xiats in the economy and course o! 
nature an indissoluble union between virtae and nap 
pinesa-4)etween duty smd advantage— between tfe 
genuine maxims of an honest and magQaaii»»» P 
icy, and the solid rewards of public prosperity anc 
felicity. Since we ought to be no less persuaded, 
that the propitious smiles of Heaven can never be ex 
pected on a nation that disregards the etenalnii^^ 
of order and right, whkh Heaven itself has ordaic- 
ed. And since the preservation of the sacred fire o 
liberty, and the destiny of the republican model o 
government, are jjusdy cowidercd as deeply, pw 
as finaUy staked, on the experiment entrusted to iJi^ 
hands of the American people , .... 

Instead of undertakiag particular rccommcnda^i^j 
in which I couJd be guided by no lights de»yedir«» 
official opportnnltiest I shall again give way to ". 
entire eon&denoe in your discernment and P^"L 
the public good : For I assure myself, ^^}l^^, 
you carefully avoid every alteration which ^^^^ 
danger the benefits of an united wad effective |;ov ^ 
ment» ot which ought to await die f»*^^^'°°L 
experience j a revermice for the charactsristic «g ^ 
of freemen, and a regard for the public banofJ^ . 
sufficiently infiuenee your 4elibearations on the q^.^ 
'KWiy faMr §ut^ icttmar can jbe vuHPe '"^ 
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fortified, or thd latter be safely and more advianta- 
geously promoted. 

Having thus imparted to ybu my sentimetits, aS 
they have been awakened by the occasion which bringg 
us together, I shall take my present leave ; but not 
without resorting 6nce more to the benign Parent of 
the human race, in humble supplication, that since he 
has been pleased to favour the American people wiA 
opportunities for deliberating in pelrfcct tranquilSty^ 
and dispositions for deciding with unparalleled unan«> 
imity on a form of government for the security of 
their union, and the advancement of their happiness ; 
so his divine blessing may be equally conspicuous in 
the enlarged views, the temperate consultations, and 
the wise measures on which the success of this gov- 
ernment must depend. 



Section X. 

SELECT PAHAGRAPHS...,...„FROM WASH- 
INGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS, 1796. 

The unity of government which constitutes ybu 
one people is a main pillar in the edifice of your real 
independence, the support of your tranquillity at home» 
your peace abroad ; of your safety ; of your pros- 
perity; of that' very liberty which you so highly 
prized But as it is easy to foresee, that from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters, much p^ins 
will be taken, many artifices employed to weaken ili 
your minds the conviction of this truth ; as this is 
the point in your political fortress against which the 
batteries of internal and external enemies will be 
most constantly and actively (though often covertly 
and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, 
that you should ^properly estimate the immense value 
of your national union to your collective and indi- 
vidual happiness ; that wo should chrt-ish a cordWv 
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habitual and ifnmoveable attachndent to it ; accustom- 
ing yourselves to think and speak of it as the pal- 
hdium of your political safety and prosperity ; watch- 
ing for its preservation widi jealous anxiety ; dis- 
ooanlenancing whatever may suggest even a suspi- 
tioa that it can in any event be abandoned ; and in- 
dignantly frownmg upon the first dawning of evtry 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from 
the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties which now 
link together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy 
and interest* Citizens by birth or choice, of a com- 
mon country, that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, which be- 
longs to you, in your national capacity, must always 
exalt the just pride of patriotism, more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations, yinh 
slight shades df difference, you have the same reli- 
gion, manners, habits^ and political principles. You 
have in a common cause fought and triumphed to- 
gether ; the independence and liberty you possess are 
die work of joint councils, and joint elTorts, of com- 
mon dangers, sufferings and successes. 

But these considerations, however powerfully they 
address themselves t<x your sensibility, are greatly 
outweighed by those which apply more immediauly 
to your interest.— -Here every portion of our country 
finds the most commanding'^ mt)tives for carefully 
guarding and preserving the union of the whole. 

Tbe north in an unrestraified intercourse with the 
southy protected by the equal laws of a common gor- 
emment, finds in the productions of the latter, great 
additional resources of maratime and commercial en- 
terprise and precious materials of manufacttiring in- 
dostiT. The south in the same intercourse, benefit- 
ting by the agency of the norths sees its agriculture 
grow and its commerce expand. Turning partly in- 
to its own channels the areamen oi the north, it finds 
its particular navigation invigorated f and while it 
cmitributcs, in dififerent ways, to nourish and increase 
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the general mass of the national navigation, it looks 
forward to the protection of a maritime strength^ to ^ 
ivhich itself is unequally adapted.— 'The easty in a 
like intercourse with the west^ already finds, and in 
the pi-ogressive improvement of interior cooimuni- 
cations, by land and water, will more and more find^ 
a valuable vent for the commodities which it bringt 
from abroad, or manufactures at-home.— The west 
derives from the east, supplies requisite to its growth 
and comfort — and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must of necessity owe the secure en- 
joyment of indispensable outlets for its own produc* 
tions to the weight, influence, and the future mari" 
time strength of the Atlantic side of the union, di- 
rected by an indissoluble community of interests as 
one nation.-^Axky other tenure by yhich thiJ west c^ 
hold this essential advantage, whether derived from 
its own separate strength, or from an apostate and 
unnatural connection with any foreign power, must 
be intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country thus feels an 
immediate and particular interest in union, all the 
parts combined cannot fall to find in the united mass 
of means and efforts greater strength, greater resour- 
ces, proportionably greattir security from external 
danger, a less frequent interruption of their peace by 
foreign nations ;-*and what is of inestimable value, 
they must derive from union an exemption from thoae 
broils and wars between themselves^ which so fre- 
quently afflict neighbouring countries, not tied togeth- 
er by tlie same government ; which their own rival* 
ships alone would be suflGicient to produce, but which 
opposite foreign alliances, atu^chments and intrigues 
would stimulate and embitter. 

In contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
union, it occurs as a matter of a serious concern, 
that any ground should have been furnished for cha« 
racterizing parties by geographical discriminations $ 
northern and southern^'^'^atlantic and western;'^ 
whence designing men may endeavour to excite a be* 
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lief that there is a real difference of local interest 
aod views. One of the expedients of party to ac 
quire influence, within particular districts, is to m 
represent the opinions and aims of other distric:^ 
You cannot shield yourselves too much against ilii 
'jealousies and heart-burnings which spring from thtsi 
misrepresentations; they tend to render alien to eatii 
other those who ought to be bound together by fra 
temal aifection. . | 

All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all 
combinations, and associations under whatever plausi^ 
ble character, with the real design to direct, con 
troul, counteract, or awe the regular deliberatio: 
and actions of the constituted authorities, are lies 
tractive of the fundamental principles of ourgovera 
ment, and of fatal tendency. They serve toorp 
ize faction ; to give.it an artificial and extraordiDar 
force ; to put it in the place of the delegated will onr; 
nation, the will of a party, often a small but artfulai 
enterprizing minority of the community ; andaccorc 
ing to the alternate 'triumphs of different parties, jj^ 
make the public administration the mirror of the iL- 
concerted and incongruous projfects of fashion, raif' 
than the organ of consistent and wholesome plan^i j 
gested by common councils, and modified by fli"^"^' 
interests. , ^ 

However combinations or associations of the a o 
description may now and then answer P^P"*f ^° ^ 
thty are likely in the course of time and thirigS) 
become potent engines, by which ciinning,*"'^^^^'^^^^^^ 
and unprincipled men, will be enabled to subvert ^^ 
power of the people, and to usurp for ^^^^ l^[^^ 
reigns of government ; destroying afterwards tw^^ 

■ engines which have lifted them to unjust doroinioU'^ 
. How far m the discharge of my official duties,^ 
have been guided by the principles that have beeo 
lineated, the public records and other evideuceso ^^ 
conduct must witness to you and to the worW' 
myself the assurance of my own conscience isi ^ 

•1 have at least believed myself to be guided by th^^' 
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Part m. 
PIECES IN POETRY. 



RULES FOR READING POETRY. 

I^ule' L As the exact tone of the passion, emo- 
tioii) or sentiment which verse es^cites, is not, at the 
commencement of a piece with which we are not ac- 
quainted, easy to hit, it will be proper to begin a 
poem in a simple and almost prosa'^c stile, and so pro- 
ceed till we. are warmed by the subject, and feci the 
passioti or emotion we wish to express. 

Ruie IL Pronounce poetry with that measured, 
harmonious flow, which distinguishes it from prose. 
Avoid, in humouring the smoothness and melody of 
verse, all imdnotony sing- song, and bombastic cant, 
which too often usurp the place of graceful and har- 
monious reading. 

jRnie IIL In verse, every syllable must have the 
same accent, and every word the same emphasis as in 
prose. If by observing this rule, some poetry should 
be reduced to prose, the fault must rest wiih the poet, 
not with the reader. 

In the first example which follows, the word as 
should have no accent, because it is. a light syllable 
in both lines-— the word excellent in the second, and 
eloquence in the third example, mus)t have the accent 
upon the first syllables, and, not upon the Iast> as the 
verse requires ; • 

Ff 
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I And caifch ihc mjinnt-r?. Mv;n^ jv-t itiry risc- 

bcir pr;iise is «tiU the ttik is exceUrnt ; 
*l*hc sense ihey humbly titkc upon content . 



Xuii' il\ The vowtl r, whkh is frcqtiei^t'*^* r*»* 
off aod supplied hy an fipostrophe, as th'^ ever \ 
?ous» dang'r^^i ■- • /ht lo be boih wrir^ r. r ;,r> 
nounced,— Si is as giv'n and ,'ild 

have the € m the I "' ' written but n" 

ced* — TothouUl i n € bat *^ an 

•lounccd. Why the present poets write I« 
cd, aslccd, msiead of h>c»k^d» lov'd* ntkM, ^ 
verse neiihcr admits of ihem^ nor we they 
pronciwoccd io prr v *-r n it b ^mpcrJy re 
quiT)* i icQve IQ cs to solves 

ffwfe K Xn ramtliari siron?ri arijitmentnttre tn5. 
jccts, fhe falling inficxioD sho' 
adapted to express activity, : 
wbereiis lights beautifiil« and pu 
subjects-, naturallj^ take die n%m% nuitxicin as mor 
expreidive of such Beutimcnits xiud feelings* 

ffnk VL Siihltme^ grund, and mntn^tfic^ot dt'^iCfH 
tion ' itly rcquirca^ 

and -- . _ -'i-xion apprcnrl 

Hufe l^II* A Himile in prjcuv mu-it oc rcaam** 
lower tone thjm that which precede? it* 

Euk Vlljm^ Where there ta no paua^ in the 
at the etnl of a vtrsci tht? last word must 1m^ 
same inflexion it would have in prose. 
Over our heads a ehrystal fifmatrwiiit 

Whereon a sapphire throne, n ' * ' .^ " " 
Amber, ani colours of the ^o 
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TUSr FOLLOWXKO EXAMPLES COKTAIlf VERSES, TBE S0V1ND 
OF WHICH XS AN ECHO TO THE SEKSB./ 

Sofi and Rauglu 

Soft is the atrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother number flows : • 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Slow Motioru 

"When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words more slow. 

Swift and £a^y. 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 
Flie»- o'er the unbending corn and skims along the 
maiii. 

Fellinff Trees. 

Loud sounds the axe redoubling strokes on strokes : 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustling, crashing, cracking, thunder down. 

Saund of a Bow String. 

..^••••••••••••••« ..•••...The string let fly, 

Twangf d short and iharp, like the shrill swallows cr>% 
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Scylla and CharyhSis* 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror forms. 
And here Charybdie fills the deep with storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling caves. 
The rough rock roars ; tumultuous boil the waves. 

Boisterous and Gentle Sounds. 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the main, 
The roaring winds tenipestuous rage restrain : 
Within, the waves in softer murmurs glide» 
And ships secure without their hawsers ride. 

Laborious and Impetuous MotioTu 

With many a weary step and many a groan. 
Up the high hill, he heaves a huge round stone ; 
The huge roiind stone resulting, with a bound, 
Thunders impetuous down and smokes along the 
ground. 

Regular and Slow Movement. 

First march the heavy mules securely slow ; 
O'er hillsi o*er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Slow and iJfffcuh Motion* 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song ; £aIoii§. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 

A Rock torn from the Brow of a Mountain^ 

Still gaining force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, [plain. 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impetuous to the 

Extent and Violence of the Waves. 

The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Vide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore, 



J^mive Numbers. 

In those deep solHudea and awful cells^ 
Where beavenly.-pexisive Contemplation dwells^ 
And ever-musing melancholy reign^^ 

The Rage of Battle. 

••••M.M.Arms on armour clashing bray'd 

Horrible discord j and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Soun/J Imitating' Reluctance. 

For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleading anxious being e'er resigned : 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind. 



Section 11. 

OTHELLO'S APOLOGY. 

That I have taken away this, old man's daughter. 
It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 
The very head and front of ray offending,. 
Hath this extent; no more. . Rude am I in speech, 
And little bless'd with the set phrase of peace, . 
For since these arms of mine had seven years pith, 
Till now some nirte moons wasted, they have us'd 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broib and battle; 
And therefore little shall! grace my cause, 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your patience, 
I wUl a round unvarnish'd tale deliver^ . 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what chafms, 
l¥hat Qonjuration, and what mighty m^gic - 
F f 3 
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(Far such proceedings I atn charged wiit]||^l 
I WQa }it^ (laughtcrr with. ^^- ^^^ 

I 1 liave J 'vH 

I i.ui tt tlvrouj^ ., Kx''i\ from m^ i^^r**^^ fT-»v^M 
To ihn verv moment ihat ht? 1' t. 1 

<^: .^ . . ^ ^ ' , ■„ ] 

And ioltj to davrpy I of my rcdeoiptioo ihtwi 
And with It, all my tr;4vcrs ht-^^^^^ - J 

^Vhcfcin uf ansret va'St, and t^ il^t j 

Rough quarries, rocks, and luu>j iv nose fa«4M 

hfav<fn, I 

f jIc, — All thcst I * 

'^' ^ riou^i!) incfjDc. ^i 

But sidl (he house affairs wrmld draii^ her J^H 
IVhicli ever m she euuld.witli haste ilbp^if^H 
Shc*d come again, nnd widi a gret dy car JH 
Devour up my discourse.- : which I obscrvi^M 
Took once u pllartt hour, und louud g^J^tl mtmii 
To draw from her a pray<^r of earnest hearty, i 
That 1 would all my pii|^Tim:igt dilate; I 

Whereof by parcch she had somtthing hc^^i I 
Rut not distmf rivrlv'. 1 did consent, I 

And ofcen did beguile her of her ttars* | 

When I did spe^ik ot some disrrt^sslul ^trolte I 
That my youth saHhrtd, My story bi&in$ dtJ«^ 
She gave me for my palus a world ofhigh^* 
fcjhe swore, m fmi\ Vwas strapge, 'wa» 

strange t 
*Twas pitiful, *twa3 wondVous pidful— 
She wishM she had not hrard it-— ytl »^^ *' 
I'hat Ifeavca had made her such a man; 

And hade me^ if I had a frit ad that 

I should but teath him how lo tdJ ^ 91 
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And that would woo her. On this hint I «pak€ ; 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had past ; 
And I lov'd her, that she did pity then). 
This only is the witchcraft I have us'd. 



Section 111. 

DISCOURSE BETWEEN ADAM AND EVE 
RETIRING TO REST. 

Now came still evening on, and Twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad, 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird* 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests 
Were slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale. 
She all night long her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleas'd; Now glow'd the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest,- till the Moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen unveil'd her peerless light. 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

When Adam thus to Eve : " Fair consort, the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind i^s of like repose ; since God hath set 
l^abour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive : and the timely dew of sleep, 
Now falling with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eye-Hds. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body and mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range. 
And of their doings God takes no account. 
I'o-morrow, ere fresh Morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform. 
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Yoa flovcfT arbors, yo a^ M tm grt* m^ 

Our walk at nooot iv ^ 

That mock our $car.: i i ; 

More hafsdft thao oitrs to lop iheir wanion ^owt 

Th, .trown, unsightly and 

Aak ruuiincc^, If we mtasi to ire^jd vnui caae- 

Aiean while ^ at Nature wills, night bids us teat/* 

1' ■ - " •- -' ■ •'■ ■ ' -' ' ' ' ' ■•■ ■'• ' ■ 

Unargued 1 obey : so God ordains 

With thcc c^Tivi-rfting 1 forget all lime ; 

Ail $ca»ot» r change, all please nltkc- 

Sweet U tlie uruaui of mom, her i ; * . ' ^ 

Wtth charm of earliest birds i p! .n. 

When f- ' btful lar^' 

llii oriv ' . jrb, tree, > 

Glister'mg with liew ; fragrant the fci 

After soli showers ; and sweet the c- 

Of pieatful cvcnWg mild,* then aUent 

Wi'^ V ^ : 't.n bird, and tl- ; 

Aini .^ of hea%'enH| Ii- ^ 

Bui Qtflther brcuth of morn^ whensh^ 
With charm of earliest birds; nor rlsi ^ , i 
On this ddlghtful land ; nor herb^ fru tip HowcTi 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after ftho**"^'" 
Nor grateful evening mlk! ; nor silent nighl 
With this her aoleitiu bird ; nor walk by ?: 
Or gHttering star-light, without thee is s*. 
But wherefore all night long shine theic 
This glorious sights when sleep hath shijt 
To whom our general ancestor re ply 'd t 
** Daughter of God and man, accompliah'cl Evf 
These have their course to finish round the 
By uiorrow evening ; and from land to lainl 
In order* though to nations yet ntiboro, 
Ministering light prepar'd they set and ri^e; 
Lest total darkness should by night regaiti 
Her old possession, and extinguish life 
In nature aad all things ; wh^ch theic toft Attm 
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Not only enlighten, but, with kindly heat 
Of various influence, foment and warm, 
Temper or nourish ; or in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from the sun*s more potent ray. 
These then, though unbeheld in deep of night, 
Shine not in vain ; nor think though men wer^ none^ 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise'. 
Millions of spiritual creatpres walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep. 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold. 
Both dsLy and night. How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sdlcy or responsive each to others* note, 
Singing their great Creator? Oft in bands. 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 
In full harm*onic number joinM their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven.^ _ 

Thus talking hand in hand alofSettfty passed ^ 
On to their blissful bower 

• There arriv'd, both stood. 

Both turnM : and under open sky adorM 

The G£>d that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 

Which they beheld, the jnoon's resplendent globe, 

And starry pole. " Thou also mad'st the night, 

Maker Omnipotent, and thou the day, 

Which, we in our appointed work employed, 

Have finished happy in our mutual help^ ' 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliss, 

Ordain'd by thee ; and this delicious place 

For us too large, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground. 

But thou hast promised from us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with lis extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake 

And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.** 



DIDACTIC PlECESi 



Sectioti 1. 
NOTHING FORJUED IN VAW. 



Xitt no prcaum' 

Id va'm^ or r 
Shall liule h 



toys rai 







ght 



w; 



ronOUDCl! 



■f t^t 



t* n'^ L rii 
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His work* unwise i of which ihe sroalIrM part ] 

Exceeds ihc narrow • 

Aft if, upon ix futl pr> 

Oa swcK 

A crhic .. , -. 

Ali : 



itnd, with bii 



And lives the tnan, whose uiifvcrsal cyt'^ 
Ha» swept ytx unce ilic unbourided ich^™ 
Marked their dtfpcndatice so, and firjn ar- 
A» with ynt j accent to c ■ ^ * 

'rhat this av ; : nrnght! Has ^^ ; 
The might)' ch:iiti of beings, lesficnmg ^o 
From infinite perrcctioni to the briak 
Of drcnry nothing, desolate nbyss ! 
Froio which astonishM thought, recci^^Ti^. ™ 
TiU then alone let zealous praise asc 
And hymns of holy wonder, to tli 
Whose wisdom shines as lovely i i - 
A3 on our BmUing eyes hia ftervaot »«&• 
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Section 11. 

INRlGNikNT SENTIMENTS OtJ NATIONAL PREJUDICES 

AND hatred; and on slavery* 

Oh for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more. My ear is pain'd, 
My soul is sick with every day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart, - 
It does not feel for man. The natural bond 
Of brotherhood is severed as the flax 
I'hat falls asunder at the touch of fire* 
He fipds his fellow guilty of a skin . 
Not coloured like his own ; and having power 
To enforce the wrong, for such a worthy cause 
Oooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains interpos'd, 
Makes enemies of nations, who had else, 
Liike kindred drops, been mingled into one. 
Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And woree than all, and mcwt to be deplor'd. 
As human Nature's broadest, foulest blot, 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that Mercy, with a bleeding heart. 
Weeps when she sees icflicttd on a beast. 
Then what is man I and what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a man ? 
I would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while 1 sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
The sinews bought and sold have ever earned. 
Mo : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
fust estimation prizM above all price ; 
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I h^d much raihtr be iti \ slavc^ 

And irear the bo ' 

Wc have no slavt > - :; ^ i 

And ihcy themteives once itrritd o'er ihe i«n? 

1 h;it part OS, arc emancipate and loo»'d« 

Slaves cannot breath in hngland ; if their limgs 

K'*ctive our air> t' r jmeni iUty ato * : 

Thcv toachour and their %l» 

7'h:it's nubk% and bv ' 

,4jni Jealous of the bi ■ , 

And let it circubte through cvVy vein 

Of all your empiref that uhere Brit^Ws P^^l 

1$ Wti mankind may ^^id her mercy too. 



Section 111. 

IIEFLECTIONS ON A FUTURE STATE, 
FROM A REVIEW OF WINTER 

TU doac ! dread Winter spreads his lateH | 

And reigns trem - - ' ' ' . i mcrM yc 
Jlow dead the v. r. ..>. ■■ ;,...._■• .... ..ls! 

flow dumb the tunelui i Horror wide extencb 

His desolate domain. Behold » fond man 1 

Sec here thy pictured life : pass &ome few ye 

Hiy flowering ^pring^ thy summer's ardent etl 

Thy sober autumn fading into age, 

And pale concluding winter comes at lastt 

And shuts the scoif. Ah ! %vhither now are fled^ 

Those dreums of greatness ? those unsolld hop 

Of happiness ! those longings after fame ? 

Those restless cares I those busy bustUog dtiy 

Those gay-»pent, fe&tive nighta ? those veerin 

Lost between good and jH, that shar*d thy lii 

All now are vanishM I Virtue sole survive^. 

Immortal never failing friend of mao^ 

Jlis guide to hiippincss on high- And sec ! 

'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second l>i 
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Of heaven, and eanfi ! awakening Nataire hears - ^ 

The new- created world; and starts to life, - 

In every heightened form, from pain and death 

For ever free. The great eternal scheme, . 

Involving all, and in a perfect whote « • 

Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 

To Reasoh^s'eye refih'd clears up apace. 

Ye vainly wise ! Ye blind presumptious !' now, 

Confounded in the dust, adore that Power, 

And Wisdom oft arraigned : see now the cause 

Why unassuming Worth in secret liv*d, 

And died neglected : why the good man^s share 

In life was gall ^d bitterness of soul : 

Wily the lone widow, and her orphans pin'd 

In starving solitude ; while Luxury, * 

In palaces, lay straining her low thought. 

To form unreal wants : why heaven born Truth, 

And Moderation fay*, wore the red marks 

Of Superstition^s scourge : why licens'd Pain, 

That cruel spoiler,' that embosom'd foe, 

ImbittejM all ojur bliss. Ye good distressed ! 

Ye noble few! who here iinbending stand 

Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up a while. 

And what your bounded ti^w, which only s^w 

A little part; deemed eviK is no' more t 

The stornis of wintry time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded spring iencir^le all. 



Seetion Vf. 

ON TERSlFICATlONv 

MAny by Number judge a Poet^s song i ^ - 
And ifmooth or rough, with them^ is right or wrong; 
In the bright Muse though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 
Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear, "I 
Not mend tKeii* minds, as so'me to Church repair l 
Not for the doctrine, but the music th^ew 3 
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HI when Zi , 
i^ijih stream hi o.,. 
But wheo loud surges la«h thr 
The hoarse rf>u ■ ' ^ ' ' 

Wht*ii Ajsix %i' 
The lii>c I 

Not so, Wr. . •■.'. \ ..;:... • 

Klici o'er the unbetidiag corn^ 

Hetf bow Timatheus' van 'd lars ^ 
k And bid alternate passlotis fnll :■ ' 
H "^VbJlo flt each change, the ison r , 
" Now I ' r h gl^ry t and ' 

Now J 1 ^ eyes with ^i . . , .? j m 

Now sjj^h^ atcal giitt siLid rears begin to < 
L Pcrsiana and Greek.n lilcc turns of ositur -^ 
■ And ihe 1VorJ<l»g yJctar sjtoud subdurt) I 



Section V. 

ON PRIDE. 

Of all the. causes^ which conspire to blmd 
Man'9 ^r'icig judgiiient^ and misguide the m^nd^ 
What tbe^ weak head with strongest bias rules. 
Is Pri4e, the never- failing vice of fools. V. 
Whatever Nature has in worth deny'd. 
She gives in large recruits of needless pride I 
For, as in fcK)dies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind* 
Pride where- wit fails, steps into our defpnee^ 
And 'fills up all the mighty void of sense. 
If once right Reason drives that cloud away. 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know, 
Make use of every friend— and every foe. > 

A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep« or taste not the Pierean Spring t 
Their shallow draughts intoxicate the brain ; 
And drinking largely sobers us a^ain. 
Fir'd at first sight with what the Muse imparts^ 
In fear]esa 5^outh we tempt the heights of arts^ 
While, from the bounded level of our mind* 
Sho;rt views we take, nor see the lengths be)iind ^ 
But, more advanc'd, behold, with. strange surprise, 
New distant scenes of endless science rise i 
So pleased at first the towering Alps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ; 
The eternal anows appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the lasu 
But those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthened way ; 
The increasing prospect tiresour wandering eyes ; 
Hills peep, o'er hills, and Alps on Alps ari^e. 
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"TirE MOHMNG IK SlMMIifL 

The inrek cvcM Morn appears^ mother of cIit^n?^, 
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His flock to liiHte the verdure of i 
Fsdscly luxuTjous, will not mn-i 
And, $pringin^ from the bed of SJ 
The cool, tlie fragrant, and the sil. 
To meditation due and sacred soi 
For is there aoght in sleep can charm iJiu wUc i 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing h.ilf 
The nieiits of too short ji lilV ; 

Tot.n . , of the enlightened «ii*!' ^ 

Or else to leverUh vatiitj' alive^ 
Wildfr^d, ^nd tossing thronji^h fiUit^i«[Arr u cirvN 
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Who wouldi in such st gloomf jsftate remain 
Longer than nature craves ; wh«^ every Muse 
And every blooming pleasure wait without. 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk ? 



Sectvoia. 11. 

THE SABBATH MORNING. 

How still the .morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush?d 
The plough-boy's whistle, and the niilk^maid's song. 
Tbe scythe lies. gUttVing in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded gira^s^ mingled lyith fading flowers^ 
That yester-morn blooin'd waving in the breeze : 
Sounds the moM faint attract the e^»-r-the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew. 
The distaitt bleating, midway up the hilL 
Calmness seem'd thron'don yon unnioving cloud. 
To hiB* who wanders o*er the. upland leas. 
The blackbird's note comies mellower from the dale r 
And sweeter from the sky the. gladsome lark 
Warbles his Heaven tun'd ^ong ; the lulling brqok 
Murmurs .nior<e gejutly down the deep^sunk glen p^ 
While from, yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 
O'ermoiimts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 
The voice of ps^lmSf the s^'mple song of praise. 

With dove-like wings Peace o'er. yon village broods : 
The dizzying; »MJl<;wbeel rests ; the anvil's din 
Hath ceas'd ; sdU all around is quietness. 
Less fearfuLon diis day, the. limping hare 
Stops, and looks back ^ and stops, and looks on man^ 
Her deadliest foe. The toil- wcra horse, set free, 
Unheedful of the pa^ture^ roams a: large ; 
And, as his stiff, unwieldjiy bulk he rolls. 
His iron-arm'd hoofs gleam in thfc morning-rayi. 

But chiefly Man the day of rest enjoys, 
Hailf Sabbf^h i thee I hail, the poor man's day. 
G g 2 
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VtjlI had I power to give that kno 
In all ihe speeches of the babbler, 
Did Bhadrach's zeal my glov ; 
To%v, -ws, and rejoicu ja lire p 

Or I' te that which Israel %^w^ 

Wht: ve tlicni miracles, and ' 

Yet g:. thv* indulgent guesi. 
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Were not thy power exerted in my breast ; 
Those speeches vrould send up tmheeded prayer i 
That *dofn of life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbal's sound were better than my voice ; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were- noise. 

Charity, decent, modesty, easy, kind, 
Softeflfs the high, and rears the abject mind ; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand to guide, 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride. 
Not soon provok'd, she easily forgives ; 
And much «he suSei's, as she much believes. 
Soft peace she brings where ever she arrives ; 
She build? our quiet, as she forrtis our lives ; 
I^ays the rough part of peevish nature even ; 
And opens in each heart a little heaven. 

Bach other gift, which God on man bestows, 
Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows i 
To oneiix-tpurpose dedicates its power ; , 
And finishing its act, exists no more, 
'rhus, in obedience to whkt Heaven decrees. 
Knowledge shall fail, and Prophecy shall cease j 
But lasting Charity's more ample sway, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
Jn happy triumph shall -for ever live ; 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise receive. 

As through the artistV intervening glass. 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover ; but allow. 
That more remains unseen, than Art can show : 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would improve, 
(Its feeble ^e Intent on things above,) 
High as we may, we lift our reason up. 
By Faith directed, and confirm'd by Hope ; 
Yet are we able only to survey 
D awnings of beams, and promises of day ; 
Heaven's fuller effluence mocks our dazzled sight ; 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

But soon the mediate clouds shall be dispelled; 
The Sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
In aU ills robes, with all hh glory on,^ ^ 
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Oh ! blest of Ileaven, wi*c> nut ;J^ 
Of Luxyry, the fiircti ! uot the L- 
Of surditl Weal.' : .^11 the ga. 
01 pageant I lor, i aeductt c , . 

Tho&c ever bloo 'uch from the sturt 

Of natare, fair h^--- ^; :. H'-; ::i:>. 
To charm the enlivened soul ! What though ooillllj 
Of mortal offspring can attain thr h".-.-'^* 
Of cnvy'd life : though only firw 
Patficr^n trensures, or Irv. • i ■ 
Yet Nature's care, to all 
With nchcr trcnfeai*e§, and no ani 
Endows at large whaievtr hapr>\ 
Will deign 10 use theoii H 
The rural honours his^ WKaiu r 
The pmccly dome, the column 
The breathing m;»rlilr . i " 
Btfyond the proud pi- 
ll is tunerul brcust enjoys, i 
DisLik he;r dews, ard from th_ i^iiXti. 
Its lucid leaves trnfol 1 : for him^ the 
Of Autumn m^^ every fertile bnmcii 



With blooming gold, and* Washes like the w>rt\. . 

£acK p^saing hour sheds tribute from ber wing^ r 

And still new beauties meet his lonely walk, 

And loves unfelt attract him. Not a breeze 

Flies o'erthe meadow; not a cloud imbibes- 

The setting sun's effulgence; not a strain 

From all the tenants of the warbling shade. 

Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 

Fresh ple^iare unreproV'd. Nor the^ice partake* 

Fresh pleasure only ; for the attentive Mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 

Beeomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 

In outward things to meditate the charm 

Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home, 

To find a kindred order ; to exert 

Within herself this elegance of love, 

This fair inspired delight : her tempered powers 

Refine at length, and every passion wears 

A chaster^ inilder, more attractive mient. . 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature's form, ^here, negligent of ^ 

These lesser gt^oes,. she assumes the port 

Of that Eternal Majesty that weigh'd 

The world's foundations, if to these the Mind 

Kxalts^her daring eye ; then, mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler. Woiild the fortfts . 

Of servile custom cramp her generous powers? 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 

Of Ignorance and Bapine, bow her down 

To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ; ^ 

Lo ! she appears to Nature, to the winds 

And rollmg wa^'cs, the sun's unwearied course, 

The elements and seasons : all declare 

For what the eternal Maker has ordain 'd 

The powers of man : we feel within ourselves 

His energy divme: he tells the heart, 

lie meant, he made us td behold and love 

What he beholds and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Ilim, . 

Benificentaada(^ye. Thus the men 
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Seetion 1. 

REFLECtlONS ON TRE MI9Rfi« 
IJFE. 

Ah Uttle think the ^y IkentiwB pr 
Whom r^' -' - / .,r: - . . 

Thcywh 

And wamtoo, Dftcn ct 

Ah liub thinltrtiy. i,,,. i ,., _ cafooc» 
llow many fiecl, this very mometiti deat*** 
Anc! all the sad v ; l t / \ ' r 
Ifow many tink : 
Or more devoun 
By shamelyl var.. ■■ • >. •- ^n. . , - '^^*'' 

How many piJie io n ant and dunge^a g#^«^J 
Shut from the commoji air, and mmmf^or'" 
Of their own Itmhs* How r- 
Of baleful Grief, or eat the k 
Of Misery • Sore pierced b) ^ 

How many shriok into the sordid hut 
Of cheerless Poverty- If ow^ many shake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mti 

How many, j If 

Ju deep reiir'a aistrcs^. iiow many *ia»J^ 
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jVround the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
- Vnd point the parting anguish. Thought fond man 
Of these, and all the thousand nameless ills, 
'l^hat one incessant struggle renders life 
One scene of toil, of suffering, and of fate, 
Vic^ rn his high career would stand appall'd, 
.^Vnd heedless rambling Impulse learn to think j 
The conscious heait of Charity would warm, 
i\nd her wide wish Benevolence dilate; 
.rhe social tear would rise, the social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
ilefining still, the social Passions work. 



Section 11. 

LEONID AS' FAREWELL, 

Here paus'd thfe patriot. With religious awe 
Grief'heai^d the voice of virtue. -No complaint ' 
J'he solemn silence broke. Tears ceas'd to flow ; 
Cf as'd for a moment ; soon again to stream^ 
For now, in arms before the palace ranged, 
His brave companions of the war demand 
Their leader's presence ; then her griefs renew'd, 
Too great for utterance, intercept her sighs. 
And freeze each accent on her fault'ring tongue. 
In speechless anguish on the heroes breast 
She sinks. On ev'ry side his children press. 
Hang on hisfcnees, andiLisshis honour'd hand. 
His soul no longer struggles to confine 
Jts strong compu^nction. Down the hero's cheek, 
Down flow» the manly sorrow. Great in woe. 
Amid his children, who inclose him^ound, 
He stands indulging tenderness and love 
In graceful tears, when thus, with lifted eyes, 
AdJress'd to Heaven : '*Thou ever living Pow'r, 
Look down propitious, sire of gods and men ! 
And to this faithful womati^ whose desert 
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^ Retains that tmile ; aa nrhea a wavelets hke^ . 
In which the wint'ry stars all bright appear^ 
Is sheeted by a pightly frost with ice, 
Still it reflects the face of heaven unchangM, 

, Unruffled by the breeze or sweeping blast. 

H Again that knell ! The slow procession stops : 

. The pall withdrawn, Death's altar, thick emboss'd 
With mt'lancholy. ornaments,— (the name. 
The record of her blossoming age,) — appears 

. Unveird, and on its dust the dust is. thrown, , 
The final rite. Oh ! hark that sullen sound i 
On the lowerM coffin the shovell'd clay 
Falls fast, and fills the void.—— ^ 



Section IV. 

THE GRAVE. 

Oft in the lone church-yard at night IVe seen. 
By glimpse of moon-light passing through the trees^ 
The school- boy with his satchel in his hand. 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up, 
And lightly tripping o*er the long flat stones 
(With nettles skirted, and with 190S8 overgrown) 
That tell in homely phrase who lies below ; 
Sudden he starts ! and hears, or thinks he hears ^ 
The sound of something purring at his heels ; 
Pull fast he flies, and dare not look behind him, 
^Till out of breath he overtakes his fellows i 
Who gather round, and wonder, at the tale 
Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly. 
That walks .at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O'er some new opened grave ; and, strange to teUl 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock. 
The new-made widow too, I've sometimes spied^ 
Sad sight ! slow moving o'er the prostrate dead : 
Listless, she crawls along in doleful black, .' 
While bursts of sorrow gu^h from either ey^ 
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Fast i^Utng down her now u»>ti!.t«-i[ ch^fl* 
FmoeoQ ihe I i 

Sbcilropi : wh I ^ r)^ 

In barbarous «ucces^ioD^ muaccr& up 
TH- ^1** ^DdraimrciU of thrf- *-fv r hours, 
*r ofi£iidicme« ^ nhethhiki 

She fl€c5 him, and *i 
Clifig« yrt mort: ct 
Xor fa reds ihc pas - 
Inviiiiotjs gntvc f h . j 
Whom Love has knit and Byitij 
A tic mi»rc siubbom f:4rt tliao A 
tyiauhhif / my&tertoes cement of iht &Oul! 
8w<ftt*ntr of life aivd &older of &ocit«) i 
1 owe tlice mych# Thou hast dt^acrved bm\ 
Far, far bcjond what 1 can ever pay- 
Oft have 1 prov'd the labors of thy lovct 
And the warm efforts of the gend^ heart 
Anxious to plf ase. O ! when my friend anil 
In some thick wood have wandered hecdlts^ « 
Hid from the vulgar eyi^ and hi\i ua do^a 
IJpon th<* ftlophig cowslip- covered bmiki 
Where the pure limpid stream has slid aioog. 
In grateful errora* through the under wCK)d 
Sweet murmVing ; methought the Bhiill-toji'Ai 
Mended hh song of love ; the sooty blackbin' 
MeUowM his pipci and softeu'd ev*r>* tjote; 
The egbntine smellM sweeter, and tl 
Assum'd a dye more deep ; whilst l 
Vied whh hi« fellow plant Jn luxury 
Of dress. Oh ! then the longest fiummert 
SeemM too^ too much in haste ; buU the full 
Dad not imparted half: 'twas happintst 
Too exqui?^ite to last. Of joys depHrtcd> 
Kot lo returo, how painful the rcmcmbrwocc 
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PROMISCUOUS PIECES., 

Section !• 

COLLINS' ODE ON THE PASSIONS. 

Few productions of genius are to be found in the 
Enffli^h. Language^ the recital of which is better eat* 
culated for that Exercise and preparation of the Ori- 
gans indispensable for the higher graces of Oratorical 
expression^ than the following Ode ofCollim'^. 

' When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 
While yet in early Greece she sung. 
The passions oftj to hear her shell, 
ThroDg'd around her magic cell, 
Kxulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond th6 Muse's painting. 
By turns, they felt the glowing mind 
Disturbed, delighted, rais'd, refin'd : 
Till once, 'tis said, when all were fir'd^ 
Fill'd with fury, rapt, inspir'd. 
From the supporting myrtles round 
They snatchM her instruments of sound ; 
And as they oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art. 
Each (for madness rul'd the hour) 
Would prove his own expressive power. 

First, Pear, his hand, its skill to try, 

Amid the chords bewilderM laid- ; 
And back recoilM he knew not why, 

Even at the sound himself had made. 

Next, Anger rushM, his eyes on fire ; 
In. lightnings own'd his secret stings.. 
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I& one rude clash ht strucV tW lyre — ^^^| 

And srepi with hurrj^'d hAfids, the atr ^M 

With WDfiil fneastirrti wan Despair — ^M 

L', ,K •- ^ ■• f ' ^H 

Af^.\ ' ' ' ■ 

But thoQ O If ope ! whh ryes so fair, ^^ 

WhSkt was thy dclTghtrd measure ? ^| 

Stitl }( whispered proni'isM pleasure, H 

And bside^ the* 1 . ' 'Lenes ai distaoce ha«K ^| 

StlU would htr ii ^ c stmin proloog ; ^H 

And from the rock^, ihe woods, the vale, ^M 

8he callM ort echo fitiU through M htr ftoni? : ^| 

Aod, where her sweetest ihetnc she ch ^M 

A ^oft respontive \'Orce was heard at ev v s\ ti^^M 

Kad Hope, enchanted, smird and u^^r^d her B^l 

hair ^M 

And longer had she tuiig — but, with a frown I 

Revenge ttnpsitient rose. I 

flc threw his blood* stninM sward In thunder down J 

And, with a wither tng look, ^J 

The war denouncing trumpet took, ^H 

And blew a blast, so loud and dread, ^^ 

Were ne'er prophetic sounds ao full of wo ^ 

And| ever and anon, he beat 
ITtc doubling drum with furious heat. 
And though, somecimes, each dreary pause betwCM 
Dejected Pity at his side, ' jfl| 

Her soul subduing voice applied, ^| 

Yei stiil he kept his wild ir • - ' ,in i 
While each strained baU of .^; iri*d bumtinr 

from hia head. 

Thy numbers, Jealousy, to naught were £x*d f 

Sad proof of thy distressful state* 
Of diffcriog themes the %'eeriog song w»asi inixM i 

And, now, it courted Love ; now, raving cuU^d ' 

Hat^, 
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With eyes up rais'd, as one iaapirM, 
Pale Melancholy sat jretir'd ; 
And from her wild sequestered seat, 
In notes by distance made more sweet, 
Pour'd through the mellow horn her pensive soul; 
And, dashing soft, from rocks around. 
Bubbling runnels join'd the sound. 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure 
stole. 
Or o'er sonie. haunted streams, with fond delay, 
(Round a holy calm. diffusing, 
Love of peace and lonely musing} 
In hollow murmurs died away.. 

But, O, how alter'd was its sprjg^tlier tone ! 
When CheerfulnjBss, a nymph oiF healthiest hue,. 

Her, bow. across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gem m'd with morning dew, 
Blew^ an inspiring air, that dale and thicket rang, 

The hunter's call, to Fiaun and Dryad known. 

The oak- crowned Sisters, and their, qhaste eye*d 
Queen, 

Satyrs, and sylvan- Boys, w^re seen, 

Peeping from forth their alleys green : 

Bro^yn Exercise rejoic'd to hear ; 

And Sport leapt up, and seizM his beechen speaui. 

Last came Joy's ecstatic trial. 
He, with viny crown advancing, 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed ;. 
But, soon he saw the brisk awakening viol. 

Whose sweet entrancing voice he lov'd the best* 
They would have thought who heard the strain, 

They saw, in Templu s. vale, her native maids,' 

Amid the festal sounding shades, 
To some unwcary'd minstrel dancipg ; 

While, as his flying fingers kias'd the strings, . 

Love fram'd with Blirth a gay fantastic round, 
(Loose were her tresses seeuj her zone unbound) 

And he amid his frolic play, 
H h 2 
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At a( be would die charmrng mr tep 
Bhoolc ihoui»t>d odouri Trom hU dewy wlog : 



Section \1* 

A TEA PARTY- 

yfhtxk the part^r commeacea* alt starched and ill 

l*lirr t.-illc of the weather, their conift, or sit mum: 
• til tell you of ribbons^ of cambric^ of I 

liim tiieap they were aold — aod will tell 

place« 
They discourse of their coWa, and thej- hem accl ir-t/ 

cough, 
And com{>bin of iheir fervatits to 

But TeAj lh« enlivcncr of vvit j _ , 
More loqtiadous by far than the draughts of the hi 
Hoon l(5osen« the to[ig;ue and enlivens the !T^-^-' 
Add eoligbtetts their eyes to ih^ fauil'i o( \ 
It brhigs on the tapis their n^ighbour^s 
*rhe faults of iheir friends, or their 1\ : . 
Reminds tlicm of many a good natur*d laW 
About those who are stylish asd those who a 

i Till the sweet temper 'd dames are converted 
In to eha racie r - m a n gkr s— G u naik ophifffu 
In harmless chit-chat ati acquaintnnce they roajbt, 

'And serve tap a friend, as they serve i ' ris<. 

ISome gentle j'^/^/^v /»£/*, or some fcmul- . i ilce^ 
Is like sweetmeats delicious, or rtliah^d as caJtt- 1 
A bit of broad scandal \% like a dry crust. 
It would ttick in the throat, so they butter it firvt 
With a little affected good nature, and cry 
Nobody regrtis tfte thin^ dvrper than L 

Ah ladies^ and -was it by 1 1 ■ ] -* • " 

*XTiat ye should be merciful i 
Did it form you like augcis and it i bdowj 

To prophecy pea c« — to bid c har i '. 



"^ ^ 



Aad have youtln^ left yeur prrmeval estate. 
And wander so widely— *>so strangely of late i 
Alas ! the sad course I too plainly can see, 
These -eirrls have att- come upon you riiroiigh Tea* 
Cursed weed, that can make. your fair spirits resign 
The character mild of dieir mission divine, 
That can blot from their bosoms that tenderness true. 
Which from female to female forever is due* 
Oh how nice is the texturp, how fragile the frame 
Of that delicate blossom, a female's fair fame ! 
'Tis the sensitive plant, it recoils from the breathy 
And shrinks from the touch as if pregnant with death. 
How often, how often, has innocence sigh'd, 
Has beauty been reft of its honour,- its pride, 
Has virtue, though pure as an angel of light, 
Been painted as dark as a demon of night ; 
All offerM up victims— an auto dejbj 
At the gloomy cabals, the dark orgies o!r tea; 

If I, in the remnant that's left me of life. 
Am td suffer the torn^nts of slanderous strife, 
Let me falU I implore, in the slang wanger's claw» 
Where the evil is open, and subject to law. 
Not nibbled and mumbled, and put to the rack, 
By.the sly undermining of tea party clack : 
Condemn me, ye gods, to a newspaper roasting, 
But spare me J oh spare me, a tea-table toasting ! 



Section III. 

THE THREE BL.A.CK CROWS, OR THE 
PROGRESS OP UNTRUTH. 

Two honest tradesmen meeting in the Strand, 
One took the other, briskly, by the hand ; 
Hark-ye, says he, 'tis an odd story this, 
About the crows ! — ^I don*t know what it is, 
Reply'd his friend — ^No ! I'm surpris'd at that ; 
Where X come from it is the common chat i 
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Hat you »hii]) liear s 3m odd tiRair todct 

^1. . ;: so stra- 
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Ir: 

I - 

Kruai 

Stnug'- ...-,■...■ ,,.. V • .-.:. 

Sir, diU you icU— : -^ 

Yes, Sir, I did; au- -i ..- ., ...i. ji ^nr care. 

Ask Mr. 8uch*a*iiiie| he told it me 

But, by the byc^ 'was t - * 1 v-^r - 

Re^HiK M to trace so \\ 

Whip, to t^ 1. the Virtuoso went. 

Sir. — 3nd ■ > — why }c*; the thinsr is fact 

T L regard to tiamber not t\ 

It u-,.. :. ; fn^^ black crows, ^tw is - 

'ITie truth of r^ai you may dep 

Tti 7 n t^ma^ himBclTtoId me itit^ nahe-^ 

W if I find h?m ? — Why» io such a phicc^ 

Away go*,i he, and having found him out. 

Sir, Uc so good as to resolve a doubts 

Then to his last loforcnant h^; referred, 

AQd bcggM to knowi if true what he had hear 

Bid you, Sir, throw up si black crow?— Nat I J- 

Bleas mc ? how peo * ste n lie [ 

Bhck Crowii have fi ip, thrrt tW9 ftfid ^] 

Aivd here I find 

Did you say n. 

Croir — Crow— perhaps 1 might» now I recall 

The matter over— And pray, ^ir, whr^' »r:T^^*t ?— 

Why, I w;is hcrrid sick ^ and at the I 

1 did throw up, and told my neighh 

fiomethtng that was as hhvA^ Sir, as 
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Sectioti TV. 



THE MARINER'S DREAM. 



^ 



In slumbers of midnight, the sailor boy lay; * 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind ; 

But watch- worn and weary, his cares flew away, 
And visions of happiness dancM o'er his mind* 

^tl^dreamt ofMMiomet of his dear native bowers, 
And pleasure that waited on life's merry morn. 

While Memory stood sideways, half cover'd with 
flowers. 
And restor'd every rose, but secreted its thorn. 

Then Fancy her magical pinions spread wide, 
And bade the youog dreamer in ecstacy rise— «- 

Now far, far behind him the green waters glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses his eyes. 

The jessamine clambers in flower o'er the thatch, 
And the swallow sings sweet from her nest in the 
wall; 

All trembling with transport, he raises the latch. 
And the voiqes of lov^d ones reply to his call. 

A father bends o'er him with looks of delight. 

His cheek is impearl'd with a mother's warm tear, 

wAnd the lips of the boy in a love kiss unite 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds 
dear. 

The heart of the sleeper beats high in his breast, 
Joy quickens his pulse — all hardships seem o'er, 

And a murmur of happiness steals through his rest — 
** God thou hast bless'* d me^^I ask for no more.^ 

Ah ! what is that flame, which now bursts on his eye ? 
Ah^ ! what is that sound which now 'larums his e^r ? 
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Oh! sailor- boy, woe to ihy dream af delight li 
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*iUy i^arttiu' (iriidpfcs$ufi£,aQd Iuve$ hoiie^'MIrl! 



Oh ? saiJor-boy ? sailor -boy ! never 9g^in 
^k ill Knme, love» or kindred^ thy whK - - 

Vr and unhoDourM^ do\tn deep i ni 

J* ull many a score fathom, thy franae sl>^ a« 



I No tomb sKall eVr pktid to 
U r redeem lb riti eir Oam^ : / _ l i . , i l: i : i , i : u^ x ,^ i ^j^ _ 
But the white foam of wavca shall iby winding »heet 

■ be, 

And winds, io the midnight of wbter, thy dirge. 

Ob beds of green sea flower thy limbs %hn\\ be bid ; 

Aroutid tiiy white bontra the red coral ! 
Of thy fair yellow locks threads of ambci 

And every part suit to thy manaion be 

Days, months^ years, md agei, ihidt circle awny* 
And still the vast waters above thee «hall roll— 
Earib toscs thy pattern forever aod aye— 
^ Oh I lailor-boy ! sailor boy ! peace to thy sOttL 
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Patt lY? 
DIALOGUES. 

The player's profession, 
Lies nc^ in trick, or attitude, or start, 
Nature's true knowledge is the only art, 
The strong felt passion bolts into his face, 
The mind untouched} what is it but grimace ! 
To this one standard, make your just appeal. 
Here lies the golden secret, learn to FeeJ; 
Or fool, or monai ch, happy or distressed, 
IVo actor pleases that is not possessed. 

A single look more marks the internal woe, 
Than all the windings of the lengthening oh 1 
Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 
And darts its naeaning from the speaking eyes ; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair. 
And all the passions, all the soul is there. 



Cliapter 1. 



Section 1. 

A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE* 

Hardcastk. Blessings on my pretty innocence! 
T)re«t out as usual, my Kate* Goodness ! what a 
quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee, 
girl ! 1 could never teach the fools of this iigc, that 
the indigent world could be clothed out of Uie trtm- 
xnings of the vain. 






^96 HiALOoatii. 

Mhs 11 * You know our agreement, 

Yuii alio vr nil. ihc mnTr" ; ;i ' l 

and 10 drt**. m mv nv,M , , , . . 

T : lit c-ti n, ' Irrss to please rou- 

II:srJ* M-.:., ...L.-aL :r I imUt Of) ihe lermill 
our a^cmcQi ; and, by che bye, i believe I shall hm 
occa«ioii to try your ofeecUcnc€ this tctv r- - :- - 

AftxM H* I prottsi, Sir, 1 floo*t com ; if 

meaning* 

Hard* Thtn to be plam with you Kutt^, f rspm 
the young grntJcmao I have chosen lo b<; 
bind from town ihis very day. I hare hi^ i^^.-,:'i 
teller, in which he informs me fats son has siai aul( 
and that he intends to follow him shortly* ^ 

J^Ilm // Indeed i I wish 1 had known 9ome^hm| 
of this before* Drar mt^ how shall I ^' ^ t t 

thousand to one I shan't like him i oiii ^ ' 

be io formal, and ao like a thing of btjstneas^ tlzar I 

»%hjA\ find no room for friendship or estccfn* 
Hard* Di^pend upon it, chjidi Til never conlrMi 
L j-our choice ; but Mr, Mario w, whoni I have niufaed 
upon, is the ton of my old friend, Sir Charles Mirli 

Ioi whom you have heard me talk so often. The yui 
^fi tic man has been bred a scholar* and Is dc&i[ 
for an employment in the service of his country, 
am told ht'3 a man of an exccUeot undersumdiag. 
MiM H. Is he ? 
WdWis^ H* i be!it:v€ 1 shall like him* 
m J/ard. Young and brave, 
mjWs^ H* I'm aur^ I shall likehlnn. 
K Hard, And very handsome* 
" Mjs$ H* My dear papa, say no morei {kUsinghk 
hmuL^ he*s minei VM have htmt 

Hard* Ami to crown al \ Kate, bf * T ^TieiiflP 

bashful and reserved youfig fellows I . vOlId* 

jh J\Itii.s //. Eh ? I'U luivc frozen me Co death Mik 

^ That word ft^served hai undone ail the rcat of Im^' 

coinplrtjfijiient*, A reserved bveie.it is itid« alwa^i 

fl^akcs a surspicious husband* 
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Hard. On the contrary, modesly seldom resides 
in a breast that is not enriched with nobler virtues. It 
was the feature in his character that first struck me. 

Miss Hn He must have more striking features to 
catch me, I promise you. However, if he be so youngs 
so handsome, and so every thin^ as you mention, jl 
believe he'll do still. .. 1 think ni have him. 

Hard* \ Ay, Kate, but there's still an obstacle. It's 
more than an even wager he m^y not have you. 

Miss H. My dear papa, why will you mortify one 
so ? — ^Well, if he refuses, instead of breaking my heart 
at bis indifference, I'll only break my glass for its flat- 
tery ; and jset my cap to some newer fashion, and look 
out for some less difficult admirer. 

Hard* Bravely resolved I In the mean time, I'M 
go prepare the servants for his reception ; as we sel- 
dom see company, they want as n^uch training as a 
company of recruits, on the first muster. [Exit Hard* 

Aliss H This news of papa's puts me all in a 
flutter. Young, handsome.; these he put^ last; but I 
put them foremost. Sensible, good-natured > I like 
all that. But then reserved and sheepish, that's much 
against him. Yet can't he be cured of his timidity, 
by being taught to be proud of his wife ? Yes, and 
can't I— rBut I vow I am disposing of the husband be- 
fore I have secured tjie lover. 



Section 11. 
CAREY'S LECTURJE ON MIMICRY. 

Patent and Dowlas. 

Patent. Walk in, Sir ; your servant, Sir, your ser- 
vant — have you any particular business with, me ? 

Dowlas. Yes, Sir, my friends have lately discov- 
ered that I have a genius for the stage. 

Pat. Oh, you'd be a player Sir, did you ever play ? 
I i 
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, but I fl^tt^rJii)9elJ 
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/te* Ay, Sir, ii >-^^ -^ 
yj^ — I {iiwa>'i tpcak my 
JJqw> I dsirc sri v* v 

► ^#f. Ay,— iMi*s Com«:dy, ^ 
£7^i{^ rm %'asily fcmcl of '1' 
i'al. Very wcU» Sir i jind \ 

Al, I *tiky Sir, what is your dcpartmm 
D^w. Depanmeni f-^Do^ yaii mefflamr 
Sir* 

/to- Tour s Sir?— no» not I? 

F -t.,..j,t h. ,.hi,^ ^ , ^.^ow wh;»t drpartmcoii 
1^ 111 iht* tragic ivalk — ilic Jgl^ 
iCit lu .! lie hly assiiibiii? 

Z)i. , I like to plaV Jifngl 

Thtrd. 

Fat, An excellent character indeed—^ 
. tcltr ; and I dare aay y«u will 

^/jW. 1 hope youll htvc no rea&f^u i 

/^/- 1 hope not- WcH, Sir, have yougo^ 
v^urite pti^sagc ready ? 

i>^u^ r have it all by heart, 8^ 

/Vf, You have, Sir, have you f-^ ^^^^' ""^ 
hffur you* 

/)dKr. Ilem — hem—hem—- [r/ft^i 
What will the asapiring blood ofLii.^- 
Sink in the ground- 1 thought it would J 
Sec; how my sword weeps for tht^ poofi 
Oh ! may such purple tears, be alway 
On (ho5f who wisli the dow^nlun of 
Jf there be any sp.irk of life yet rem' 
Ilciwut down to hcll^ and say J scnttt 
that have neither /i%, /ove^ not fdif* 
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Pet. Hold* Sir, hold— in pity hold, za; za, za, 
Sir,— Sir — why. Sir, 'tis not like humanity. You 
^ron't find me so great a barbarian as Richard ;— you 
say he had neither pity^ hvPj nor ^«r,— now, Sir, 
you will find that I am possessed of all these feelings 
for you at present— I pity your comeit^ 1 hve to 
speak my mind ; and*^I y^ar youll npycr make a 
player. . 

how* Do you' think so, Sir ? 

Pat. Do I think' so,* Sir ! — ^Yes, I know so, Sir ! 
uow, Sir, only look at yourself— your two legs kissing 
as if they had fallen in love with one another j— and 
your arms dingle dangle, Irke the fins of a dying turtle 
[mimics him] 'pon my soul, Sir, h\f\\l never do,— ; 
pray, Sir, are you of any profession ? 

Doxv. Yes, Sir, a linen draper I 
- Pat. A linen draper! an excellent bus ii^ess ; a 
very good business — ^}'Ouni get more by that tti^n by 
playing,— you had better mind your thrunibs an4 
your shop — and don't pester me any more with your 
Richard and your — za, za, za, — this is a genius !-^ 
plague upon such geniuses I say» 

^ectian 111; 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN MR. AUDISON ANP DR. fiWIfT. 

Bn Swiftm Surely, Addison, fortune was exceed- 
ingly bent upon playing the fool (a humour her lady« 
ship, as well as most other ladies of very great quality, 
is frequently in) when she made you a minister of 
state ^ and me a divine. 

Addison. I must confess we were both of us out 
of our elements. ' But you do not mean to insinuate, 
that, if our destinies had been reversed, all would 
have been right ? 

Swift. Yes, I do*- You would have made an ex- 
cellent bishop, and I should have governed Gre^t 
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¥qu cao no more get that from the king, than my 
lord^ the bishops can the other. And though I wlU 
own you had some, yet believe me, my friend, it was 
no match for mine* I think you have not vanity 
enough to pretend to a competition with me*. 

Addison. I have been often told by my friends that 
I was ratfier too modest ; ao, if you please, I will 
.not decide this dispute for mys«If, but refer it to Mer- 
cury, the god of wit, who happens just now to be 
coming this way, yirith a soul he has newly brought 
to the shades* 

Hail divine Hermes ! a question of precedence in 
the class of wit and humour, over which you preside, 
having arisen between me and my countryman^ Dr. 
Swift, we beg leave ■ ■ 

Mercury* Dr. Swift I rejoice to see you.— How 
does my old lad i How does honest Lemuel Gulliver ? 
Have you been in Lilliput lately, or in the . Flying 
Island^ or with your good nurse Glumdalclitch f 
Pray, when did you eat a crust with Lord Peter ? Is 
Jack as mad still as ever I 1 hear the poor fellow has 
almost got well by more gentle usage. If he had but 
more food he would be as much in his senses as bro« 
ther Martin himself. But Martin, they tell me, has 
spawned a strange brood of fellows, called, Metho- 
dists, Moravians, Hutchinsonians,'who are madder 
than Jack was in his worst days. It is a pity you 
are not alive again to be at them ; they would be ex- 
cellent food for your tooth ; and a sharp tooth it was, 
as ever was placed in the gum of a mortal ; aye, and 
a strong one too. The hardest food would not break 
it, and it could pierce the thickest skulls. Indeed it 
was like one of Cerberus* teeth : one should not 
have thought it belonged to a man. ' Mr. Addison, I 
beg your pardon, I should have spoken to you soon- 
er; but I was so struck with the sight of the doctor, 
that I forgot fcr a time the respect due to you. 

Swift. Addison, T think our dispute is decided hfib^ 
.f«re the judge has heard the cause. 

Addison. I own it is in your favour— *4>ut»-» 
I i 2 
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dasa of aiy authors^ Uiough net ^' 

dtwi of 8t- Pjitrick, IVf hap^ 

ncart-T lo bim, if xh * , 

tiotiatic^s t>f voar ^ 

leave* II' L spirit *ji 

tupc, h(^w i rj% he yir. . ^ 
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in shtHing tM tfie mikl Itj^hu and iJ 
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diculoys we'aknetses t so thill wt 

and ftA that we venerate, evtn nhik we j 

ing? Svvift could do nothioj^ fh 

He cotiJd draw an ill facv very 

good one with a masterly h 

power I and, if J am to spLj 

power it is* Youfi k divine : it tends to imjuufi 

exal[ human nature* 

Swiff. Pray, good Merctir)", (if f mJiy 
to say a word for myself^ do you think ihat i 
was of no tise to correct human nature f If ' 
of no use to rtitnd naught)^ bovs ? 

Mercury ~ Men are not so patient of v'tjirT'^l^^ 
boys, and I si-ldom have known a roi i ^' 

thcau But I will aUow that yoo JMit pt- 
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good in that way, though not half sb much as Addi- 
son did in his- And now you are here, if Pluto and 
Proserpine would take my- advice, they should dis- 
pose of you both in this manner : — When any hero 
comes hither from earth, who wants to be humbled » 
(as niost. heroes do) they should set Swift upon him 
to bring him down. The same good office he may 
frequently do to a saint^wotn too much with the wind 
of spiritual pride, or to a philosopher, vain of his 
wisdom and virtue* He will soon shew the first that 
he canno!t be holy without being humble ; and the 
last^ that, with all his boasted morality^ he is but a 
better kind of Yahoo. I would have him also apply 
his anticosmetic wash to the painted face of female 
vanity, and his rod^ which draws blood at every stioke, 
to the hard back of indolent folly or petulent wit. But 
you Mr. Addison, should be employed to comfort 
and raise the spirits of those whose good and noble 
souls are dejected with a sense of some infirmities in 
their nature. To them y«u shouW hold your fair and 
charitable mirror, which would bring to their ^ig^it 
all their hidden perfections, cast over the rest a soften- 
ing shade, and put them in a temper fit fpr Elysium- 
Adieu ; I must now return to my business above. 



Section IV. 

PARENTAI^LOVE. 

Enter Job Thornberky {in antghi gowrt) andBuji^ 

Bur. Don't take on so— don't you, now pray, lis- 
ten to reason. 

Job* .1 won't* Bur* Pray, do. 

JoL I won^t. Reason bid me love my child, and 
help my friend :-^what's the consequence ? my friend 
has run one way, and broke up my trade ; my daugh- 
ter, has run anothen and broke my— :—-•,, No she shall 
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never have it to sar she broke toy bwu l( I 
myself for grief, »hc sha'nt know A^ mdc oyu 

Bur* Wt^Tl, but, mnsur— — 

y^im And rcasofi told me to lake foit into 
frltcu the fat church 'Ki ' fj I 

boasc^hang their ivai 
were ihumpccl abour« a p^K^r lui 
rumpecl boy, ms you wrrc — J nomi : iv' 
trway from mc* too. 

Bifr* That's the Gt>.t i^ai unUod vv^-'^ 
said to me* IVe sprinkled your shop C v 
years, and nv\ : -d a morning. 

y^ft. Thi! ^ ., ., ,ac below, rJriiringihcgwJtifi 
you wao*t hav^t the ir<>ublc an\ 

A#r* Trouble! look yc, old j ! Kamkn)'- 

y^** WcU ! ^VTiat, are you going to beaaucTln 
now lam fulned ? 

Bur> Don't say one cutting tlibg after modj 
You hnvc been as noted, all round our towut ferli 
a kind man, m bcin^ a btunt one. 

y^A. Blunt or sharp, I've been honest 1*^^^' 
look at my Icdgt- r — they'll find it rigliu 1 b«g» 
on a little : I made that little grcat^ by itiduitrT 
never cringed to a customer, to get It " t?'-*; t>] ''"' 
that I might hamper him with an uv «1 

long credit ; I earned my lair |v 
1 break by the treachery of a f I I r . 
dend will be seventeen ihillitigs in the 
wish every tradesman may ckp his hand on 
and say as much» when he asks mcrediMrW*' 
certificEtc* 

£ur* 'Twas I kept your ledger all the i*^* 

y^^, I know you did. 

Bur* From the time you took mc nut of fM 
housei ^o6* Paha! rot the iv 

Bur^ Ton never mentioned it to 
to-day. yob* I said it in a hu 

Bur^ And IVc always remtn:!: 
don't want to brag, bat l hopr I 
It's rather hard to teli poor John Byr, ibc * 
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boy, after clothing, feeding, and making him your 
man of trust, for two-and-twenty years, that yofl won- 
der he don't tun away from you, now you are in 
trouble. 

Job. (^Affected) John, I beg your pardon. {Stretches 
eut his hand.) 

Bur. ( 'Vakbig his hand.) Don't say a word more 
about it. Job. I— — 

Bur. Pray, now, master, don't say any more ! come, 
be a man ! gtt on your things ; and face the bailiffs, 
that are rummaging the goods. 

Job. I can't, John ; 1 can't. My heart's heavier 
than all the iron, and brass, in my shop. 

Bur. Nay, consider what confusion ! — pluck up 
c©urage ; do, now ! Job. Well, I'll try. 

Bur. Aye, that's right : here's your clothes. {TaS' 
ing them from the back of a chair.) They'll play 
the deuce with all the pots and'pans, if you aren't by. 
— Why, I warrant you'll do ! blesrs you, what should 
ail you ? 

job.^K^. me ? When you have a daughter, John 
Bur, and she runs away from you, you'll know what 
ails me. 

Bur. Come here's your coat and waistcoat. {Going 
to hdp him on with his clothes^) This is the waist- 
coat young mistress worked, >vith her own hands, for 
your birth day, five years ago. Come, get into it as 
quick as you can. 

Job. {Throwing it on the floor violently^ I'd as 
lieve get into my coffin. She'll have /ne there soon. 
Psha! rot it! I'm going to sniveL Bur, go, and 
get me another. 

Bu,r. Are you sure you. >yon't put \\ on ? 
. Job. No, I won't. . (B lir pauaes.'^ No I tell you. 

\^Exit Bur.] 
How proud I was of that waistcoat, five years ago ! 
1 little thought what would happen, now, when 1 sat 
in it, at the top of my table, with all my neighbours, 
to celebrate the day ; — there was Collop, on one side 
of me, and his wife on the other ; and my daughter, 
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lHiir)\ «t at the fuii^*^ 
like ttn artfu), ||oo<l^ 
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DUXC^ JULIANA) i^NP «ALTttAZ£j|« 

i>t/ir. Put up you _. 

'Tit the worst :^rguin^nt -^ i- i _l. ^lc ; 
So lei if be the Hsi ! As far yoar daughter^ 

She pr-rr- ! ...^.L^^ yii^ li^i^^ 

In w aalhority h simk — 

Mj taw J 111 IV I k- 

i3a//A. lawful ! — hi9 hwfMl wtfc ? 
I thall go mad. Bid you ugl bjis^ly stead her^ 
Under a vile pretence ? 

ptdc* 'Wli.it I have done I'U ajiswer lo it 
Of what da you CQinplaici I 

Batth* Are yow not 

A most notoriouji and aclf-conf ^ 

/>iiir- True! I am some what u i . u . r. r 
In which you lately knew me ; oor alone 
Shciuld my exceeding change provoke your * 
Tou'll hud your daughter is not i^lut^hewas* 

Bakh, VLmy, Juliana i 

y^i* *TU indeed mo§l tru^* 

I left f otn Sift a froward i< ' ^ Vrl, 

Full of ciiprtcious though ts a ; ; t ly^ !ipirii3, 

Which, without judginent, 1 would rent on all J 
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But I have learnt this truth indelibly— 
That modesty, in deed, ra word, and thought, 
Is the prime grace of woman ; and with that. 
More than by frowning looks and saucy speeches, 
She may persuade the man that rightly loves her, 
Whom she wais ne'er intended to command. . 

Bcdih. Amazement ! Why, this metamorphosis 
Exceeds his owQgJ—^— What spells, what cunning, 
What witchcraft has he employed ! • - 

Jul None r he has simply taught me 
To look into myself r his powerful rhetoric. 
Hath with strong influence inSpressM my heart, 
And made me see at lerigth the thitig I have been, 
And whkt I am, Sir, 

BtiUh. A.re yoUcohtent to live with him? 

JuL Content ! — I afm most happy ! 

Baith. Can you forget your cry4ng wrongs? 

JuL Nyjt quite, Sir : 

They ^ometimfes sei ve us to make merry with. 

Bnith. How like a vilfeiti he abus*d your father ? 

Jul Yo\i Will forgive him f6r niy stfke } 

Balth. Never ! 

Duke. Why, thtn, *tis plahi, yota seek yeui* own 
revenge, ' 

And not your daughter*s happiness ! 

Batth. No matter: I charge you' on your duty as 
my daughter, follow me ! 

Duke. On a wifc^s Obedience, I cbafgc y^, stir not! 

Jul you. Sir, are my father ; 

At the bfare mention of tifet halfow-d name, 
A thousand recollect ions rl6e within m^ 
To witness you have ever bectJ a^kniid one :*— 
^rhis is toy htisband, Sirl 

BeUu Thy husband t well 

JuL 'Tis fruitless now to think lapon means 
He us'd— I am irrevocably his : 
Ahd when he plucic'd me from my parent trfee 
To= graft me on him^lf, be gather'd with me 
My love, my duty, my obedience ; 
Atid|1>y adoptidti^ I aia bound as strictly 
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'i'o tlo hh rrason»bk bidding now. 
As tmcc to fullwtv yo\irs. 



Section Tl- 



3;cu uF RQ1X\, FHOM SHERIDAI 
PIZARRO. 

' Iv liravc associntrfr^partnera of my IchU ntvfij 
. ' : *' ■ ' Caji E^f!/ '. -I'S , ' " 

' ' .ivt, ihc . 
• ..•:'■.■' ■. i invaders -.- .: a ( 
— Your gtnefous cipirk has comjirared, 
f he moiivcs whkh, in a war Ukc ihi%, can \ 
iDmds and ^«rA'.~TAfi;, by a striinge frci 
r*, fight for power^ for plunder And txient 
" for our country, our ultiirs, and our 
/Viry follow an adveniurer whom the}- fear, 
li FMiwer wliich ihcy hute ?— T^f strve a mc 
n wc love.^ — a Ctod tvhom we adore* Whet 
move in anger, desolatton tracks ihcirprog 
.^t'^er tbey |mu%e in amity-, nlHiction maurniJ 
aIs* They bi ' -v come but tj ' oi 

. erilargr our r . .^ and free us ► 

r/^rl^Yes^ — e/ifi/ will give enllghtencci free 
^r iTsinds, who are thtoiselves the stuves of] 
fiion» avarice, and pride. They ofTerus their 
lien — Yes such protection as vultures give to 
covering and devouring them. Thi^y cai\ on ui| 
barter all of good we have inb- 
the desperate chance of somed 
promise- Be our plain answer this; i 
honcur hihcpt&fiic^s chota^ ; — dit* lawi : vi 
are our hravc *j»ihers' legacy ;^he ftiith vrt foil 
teaches us to live in bonda of charity iviih all 
kind, and die with hope of bliss beyond the 
Tel! your invadiTs tbrs, and tell «' ' ' 
no chmige ; and leaat of all such cln. 
Hriojj ujj. 
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